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In consequence of the events which had taken place 
in Sicily, Octavius found himself at once at the con- 
clusion of a hazardous war, and master of all tlie 
forces which had been employed in it, whether as 
friends or as enemies* His fleet now consisted of 
near six hundred galleys^ with storeships and transr 
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ports ; his land army of forty-five legions^ which, 
though supposed to be incomplete, may have amount- 
ed to above two hundred thousand men. To these 
he joined above fifteen thousand horse and twenty 
thousand irregular infantry. They had been levied 
for different masters, and in different parts of the 
empire, and were originally of different conditions^ 
slaves, as well as freemen ; natives of Spain, Sardinia, 
Sicily, and AfHca ; mixed with Gauls, Italians, and 
Roman citizens : adherents of Cassar, and of Pom- 
pey, of Antony, of Octavius, or Lepidus. It was 
very difficult to dispose of an assemblage, consisting 
of such various and discordant parts. The troops 
that came over from Sextus Pompeius or Lepidus, 
were to be retained by indulgence and favours ; and 
those who had[ been the early sUppdrt of Caesar's for- 
tunes, had peculiar merits : all were sensible of their 
oym consequence, and even of a power to dispose of 
the empire. 

Octavius saw the necessity of separating such an 
»aiy into dt£6erent quarters, before any cabals should 
be formed, and before any mutinous spirits had lei- 
si]yre to Work on their minds, or to inspire them with 
datagerous hopes or pretensions. That they might 
part in good humour, he made a distribution of 
money, in token of his gratitude for recent services ; 
and promised a great deal more. But what he now 
gave appeared to be contemptible^ when compared 
with the rewards which had been formerly given at 
Mutina and at Philippi } and still more when com- 
pSLted with the settlements lately made for the vete- 
rans bf Caesar in Italy. These wtere minutely re* 
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corded, aa the standard by which eyery legion haU^ 
formed its expectations i and a general dissatis&e* 
tion was ap|)arent in every rank and diTkdoo of thia 
motely assemblage. Octavius for some time affecslk 
ed to be ignorant of their discontent^ and wxAild have 
proceeded to make the arrangements he had planned 
for separating themy and for placing the Iq^ons lit 
quarters remote from each other ; but he had reason 
to dread that hia orders would not be obeyed^ an4 
still remained in mspense. When hii^ knowleK^:of 
the mutinous spirit which prevaikd in the anny 
could no longer be dissembled, be endeavoored to 
sooth the most ciamorous by additional marks ^f 
his f;m)ur, consisting chiefly of public honoura; 
badges of military service to the men, and the iitle 
of Senators bestowed on many of the officers. M 
distributing these favours, he assembled the army^ 
and made a speecbf setting &)rth the nature of ^ 
honours which he now conferred, and his farther in* 
tentions respecting the rewards which he meant to 
bestow. ^ These are baubles^^* said a Tribune, named 
Offilius, interrupting him^ ^^ children anfyare amused 
^* in this manner ; but men^ 'who hme exposed thenu 
*^ selves in the seroke of their general^ e^ppect tohere^ 
" "warded with lands and settlements *.** This voice 
of the Tribune was seconded by the clamours of the 
whole army. The general retired from the field in 
some disorder ; and> sensible of the danger to which 
he had exposed himself, from this time forward never 
ventured to meet these troops in a body, but em- 



Appiaiude Bell. Civ. lib. ▼• Dio. Caa*. UIk xlix, c. 15, 14. 
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jdoyed what secret arts he could devise in removing 
the heads of the mutiny^ . 

The Tribune Offilius^ who had dared to interrupt 
his commander in such mutinous terms, whether 
won by favour, or taken off by violence, was secret* 
ly disposed of. The legions who had served at Mu^ 
tina and Philippi, amounting to twenty thousand 
men ^, being aieparately appeased by donations and 
promises, were prevailed upon ta accept of their dis*i 
chai^ from die service, and, vdthout any farther 
disturbance, to depart from the island. . - . 

When this part of the army was removed^ Octa-> 
vius affected to consider those who ;were gone as the 
sole cause of the late discontents ; and the gmUy, he 
said, being thus separated from the innocent and 
from the deserving, he made an additional present in 
money to those who remained, and held out the 
hopes of convenient settlements, and of plentiful 
fortunes, at the final expiration of their time in the 
service. By these artifices, and prudent measures, 
he effected the proposed separation, and extricated 
himself from a danger which frequently arises in the 
sequel of civil wars, and threatens the victor with 
an overthrow, from that very engine which he had 
employed to raise his own fortunes. 

Octavius, before his departure from Sicily, ordered 
a ^contribution to be levied in the island, of sixteen 
hundred talents t ; and being no way disposed to 
follow oat the plan of Lepidus, in the annexation of 
Sicily to the province of Africa, he appointed sepa* 

* Orosius, lib. tI. f About L« 175|000. 
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' rate goveiDors to eacb. Having dismissed the shipis 
which Antony had furnished in the war, with in- 
structions to wait at Tarentum for the orders of 
their own superior, be himself passed intoltaly* 

Hie messengers who had been sent with accounts 
of tiie victories obtained by Octavius in Sicily being 
arrived before him at Rome, all ranks of men vied 
with one another in the applause which they bestow- 
ed on his conduct j and in celebrating the occasion 
with demonstrations of joy. In the name of the Se- 
nate and People, who had no longer any real politi- 
cal concessions to make, a variety of flattering pro- 
clamations were issued, ordering, in honour of the 
victor, statues, triumphal arches, processions, wreaths 
of laurel, anniversary rejoicings, and immediate 
thanksgivings, to be prolonged beyond any former 
time assigned to such festivals. When he approach- 
ed to the city, multitudes of every rank, adorned 
with chaplets, went forth to receive him, and con*- 
ducted him in solemn procession to the temple, in 
which he was to perform the sacrifice of thanksgiving 
for his safe return. 

This successful adventurer, on the day after his 
arrival, proclaimed the peace now obtained by the 
reduction of Sicily j and in two separate harangues^ 
of which he gave copies in writing, one addressed 
•to the Senate, the other to the People, he gave an 
account of his' conduct, from the date at which he 
had assumed the administration of the government^ 
to the present time. And, agreeably to the dictates 
of that masterly judgment with which he now, at 
least, began to conduct the interests of his ambition, 
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;)ie chose thi9 period of victory and prospferity as the 
-proper occas^oa on which to exhibit the effects of 
his clemency, of his moderation, and of his disposi- 
tion to spare those who, being supposed disaffected 
jbo himself^ were iiow in his power. He remitted all 
the arrears of taxes that were any where due within 
his jurisdiction, either by farmers of the revenue or 
hy private persons. Of the honours which were de- 
iCreed to himself, he made choice of a few, and de- 
clined such as were in any degree invidious or bur- 
densome to the Pepi^e. 

The inhabitant^ of Italy, and Roman citizens in 
general, having, among other evils, suffered greatly 
during the civil war, by the desertion of their slaves, 
frho were eagerly received, and enrolled with the le- 
vies which were continually forming by different 
parties ; Octavius took this opportunity, as far as it 
was in his power, at once to repair the loss which 
had been sustained by the master in the desertion of 
ius slave, and to puige the army of a dangerous class 
of men, by whom it was overcharged and contami- 
nated. In order to remove them in a manner that 
4iibiould prevent any disturbance on their part, he sent 
to every legion a sealed order, to be opened on a cer- 
tain day, bearing, that all who had been in the con- 
dition of slaves should be secured ; that as many as 
were claimed should be restored to their masters ; 
^md that the remainder should be put to death. Ac- 
<;ording to this order, it was reported that thirty thou- 
sand were remitted to servitude, and six thousand 
were slain *. 



• Orosius, lib. vi, c. 18. 
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The author of this severe, but well-concerted rer 
form, now in the twenty-eighth year of his age, ha4i 
by accommodatiQg himself, on every occasion, to his 
circumstances, and by successively av^ling himself 
of the support of different piu^ties, more especially by 
courting the military retainers of his late uncle,; SQt 
himself above tlie civil constitution of his country ; 
and now, by afl^ting a regard to property, to civil 
rank, and to the peace of his fellow-citizens, was 
about to make the army itself dependent on his wilL 
From the impression which he made by this policy, 
as well as from adulation and fear, the people wer^ 
still farther incited to load him with public honoured 
and had his effigy carried at Rome, and in every 
country town of Italy, among the idols of their tu- 
telary gods. 

The advantage now gained by Octavius, in the ac- 
quisition of armies and provinces lately in possession 
of Lepidus or Sextus Pompeius, were sufficient to 
have alarmed the jealousy of his remaining colleague 
in the empire, if this vigilant rival had not been eur 
gaged, at this time, in a very hazardous enterprise 
beyond the frontier of his own provinces. 

Antony, during his stay in Italy or in Greece, 
while he was chiefly attentive to the event of affairs 
in the western provinces, had intrusted the Parthian 
war to his Lieutenant Ventidius. This officer ac- 
quitted himself with great honour in the discharge 
of his trust, recovered the province of Syria, which 
had been overrun by the Parthians, and drove them 
back beyond the Euphrates. Upon this account, he 
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was judged worthy of a triumph^ and came into Italy 
to receive this honour. 

In the mean time, Antony was eager to gather the 
laurels which yet remained in tliis field, or was even 
supposed to be jealous of the victories gaip^d by his 
.own lieutenant over an enemy, who, till then,, scarce- 
ly had yielded any advantage to the Roman arms. 
After his last visit to Italy, he had in the winter 
passed to Corcyra, and so far was attended by Octa- 
via, but parted with her there, in the prospect of this 
ardiuous service : early in the spring he continued his 
voyage to the East. Upon his arrival in Asia, not- 
withstanding the respect that was due to his alliance 
with Octavia and her brother, it spon appeared that 
he was still under the dominion of former passions. 
He already had two children by the Queen ^Egypt, 
who were named Alexander and Cleopatra, but whom 
the mother likewise distinguished by the pompous 
appellations of the Sun and the Moon. Being pre- 
vented by the urgency of the service, at this season, 
from making a visit at Alexandria, he sent thither an 
officer of rank, Fonteius Capito, to conduct Cleopa^ 
tra from her own kingdom into Syria ; and havipg 
received her in that province, in his way to the Eu- 
phrates, among other marks of his liberality, and of 
his passion, instead of trinkets and tojsens of love, he 
made her a present of Phoenicia, Coelesyria, Cyprus, 
and some part of Cilicia, to be annexed to her king- 
dom. It was concerted betwixt them, that, when 
the campaign was over, he should pass the winter in 
Egypt : and they parted with mutual expressions of 
impatience for the return of this happy season. 
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The army, now mustered by Antony, consisted of 
sixty thousand Roman infantry, ten thousand Spa^ 
nish and Gaulish cavalry, thirty thousand irregulars, 
being an assemblage of horse and foot, and of differ- 
ent nations. While he advanced with this force to- 
wards the Euphrates, he made his demand, that the 
Parthians should restore the captives and military 
ensigns taken with Crassus *. This was become a 
point of national honour among the Romans, and 
joined to the late provocation, was made the ground 
of the present quarrel. 

Antony had undertaken this invasion of the Par- 
thians in concert with the king of Armenia ; and 
finding, at his arrival on the Euphrates, all the pas- 
sages of the river, contrary to his expectation, strong- 
ly guarded, he continued his ma/*ch towardsthe coun- 
try of his ally, having the Euphrates on his right. 
When he arrived in the Lesser Armenia, the season 
was too far advanced to effect the service he had 
planned against the Parthians ; but having intelli- 
gence that the Medes, qr people of the Greater Ar- 
menia, had joined the enemy against him in the pre- 
ceding part of the war, he formed a design on Praasr 
pa or Phraata t, the capital of their country. In hopes 
of taking this place by surprise, he passed the Eu- 
phrates, leaving his heavy baggage and engines, with 
a guard of two legions, under the command of Sta- 
tianus. With the remainder of the army he pene- 
trated into the kingdom of the Greater Armenia, and 
presented himself at the gates of the capital. 



* Fhit. in Anton. f Ibid. Dio. Cass. lib. xliX| c. 26, 27 » 2E« 
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This was a place of great streqgth^ and every ne- 
cessary precaution had been taken for its safety. The 
JSroman general foupd that it could not be taken by 
assault^ and the Farthians» although they hastened 
to its relief^ Icnowing that the Romans had come al- 
together unprepared for a siege, suffered them at first 
to remain before it undisturbed. They directed their 
whole force against Statianus, whom, with the two 
legions he commanded, they surprised and qut off, 
and by this means made themselves masters of all 
the equipage and baggage which had been left under 
his keeping. 

^tony, upon the first alarm of the enemy's inten- 
tion to attack Statianus, having left the greater part 
of his forces before Praaspa, marched with a strong 
detachment to support him : but coming too late, 
found the field covered with the slain of the Roman 
legions, without either friend or enemy in sight. He 
understood that Artavasdes, the king of Armenia^ 
to whose alliance he trusted in the present war, had 
remained an unconcerned spectator of this disaster ; 
and he made no doubt that he was betrayed by this 
pretended ally, but thought propier for the present to 
disguise his resentment. The loss he had sustained 
made it necessary for him to think, not of revenge, 
or of conquest, but pf extricating his army from its 
present situation. Being alarmed for the safety of 
that part of it which he had left before Praaspa, he, 
with hasty marches, returned to its relief; but, at his 
arrival, finding no enemy near, and still flattering 
himself that the town might be obliged to surrender, 
and that it might, by its spoils, make up for the loss 
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of liis ba^age^ he continued before it, until he had 
e^aosted all liie provisions and forage which were 
to be found in the neighbouring country $ and, in 
proportion as the other difficulties o£ his situation in- 
creased, began to feel himself harassed with the sal- 
lies of a powerful garrisoUp and the frequent attacks 
of numerous parties of Farthians in the field. These 
began to act against him from every quarter^ and 
made it equally difficult for him to decamp, or to 
subsist on his present ground. 

Under these difficulties, the Roman general was 
frequently obliged to divide his forces ; and leaving 
part to awe the town, marched with the remainder 
to cover his foragers, and the providers of his camp. 
As the enemy, in order to diminish the range from 
which he received his provisions, pressed upon him 
from every side, he saw the necessity of hazarding a 
batlie ; and with this resolution, he marched from his 
camp with ten legions, three Praetorian cohorts, and 
all his cavalry. The Parthians affected to abide his 
attack, but gave way at the first onset, and fled with 
every appearance of route and confusion: they were 
pursued by the Roman inf^uitry for fifty stadia, or 
about six miles, and by the cavalry over a hundred 
and fifty stadia, or about eighteen miles. 

In this action, Antony flattered himself that he 
had put an end to his troubles from the Parthians } 
but, on numbering the prisoners and the slain, he 
found that only eighty of the enemy were killed, and 
thirty taken ; and on returning to his camp before 
the town of Praapsa, he found, that without being 
at all disconcerted by what had happened to them, 
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' they were returned to their former stations^ and took 
measureSt as before^ to harass his camp and to cir-< 
; cumscribe his foraging parties. From this specimen 
•of a victory such as the Parthians afforded, he leam- 
ed to despair of being able to gain any advantage 
. over an enepy, whose defeats were more pernicious 
to their antagonists than they were to themselves *• 
To complete his mortifications, he found that the 
^ garrisons of Praaspa had made a powerful sally in his 
absence, had driven his guards from their approaches, 
s and destroyed all the works he had constructed 
against the town t. Judging it vain to renew his at- 
tack, or to remain any longer in his present situation, 



P Among the Romans who were seized with |he passion of making pffensiye 
war on the Parthians, Julius Cssar is mentioned. And it is a problem, which 
jnerer can be solved, in what manner this able statesman and warrior would have 
acquitted himself in so arduous a task. Tl^ Pafrthian^ ha4 their haunts beyond 
the Tigris ; and besides leaving no means, on the froi^tier by which an enemy 
could subsist in approaching them, probably presented no hold by which they 
tiiemselveB could be seized, even in their own country. As they had no ground 
which it was absolutely necessary for them to defend, so there was no ground on 
which an invader could be secure from their attacks. They gave way while an 
enemy advanced, and reckoned it an advantage to draw him far from his resour- 
ces apd his supports. They waited with patience, till time, hardshipt, disease, 
or want of provision8| had rendered him an easy prey, or ripe for destructipn ; 
and they then pressed upon him with a ferocity and ardour, which abundantly 

I 

corrected any bdief of Iheir cowardice that might have been taken from their 
manner of receiving his first attacf^s. 

If Casar had not already conceived some new or ^jaoommon means of redi|- 
cing them, it is probable, that his first observations would have satisfied him, that 
he could not conquer such a people, alUiough he might, in time, have settled a 
new nation .on the Ti^pris to supplant them ; and it is probable that he would 
have availed himself of some of their ordinary flights, to lay claim to a victory, 
and thus, with more ability than others of Bis countrymen, finish the war with 
a triumph at Rome. 

f Flut in Antonio. 
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he sent a deputation to I%raatesy probably rather to 
conceal his intended purpose of flight, than with 
hopes to obtain any reasonable terms of peace. 

The king of Farthia received the message of An« 
tony, seated on a golden throne, and holding in bis 
hand a bended bow, the emblem of war. In order 
to sound the intentions of the Roman general, he 
proposed, as a preliminary to peace, that the siege of 
Praaspa should be raised* Antony was prepared to 
decamp, as soon as his messengers should l>e out of 
the hands of the enemy, but instructed them to af« 
feet reluctance in agreeing to this condition^ hoping 
that by these means he might conceal his intention, 
gain a few marches ahead, and reach the frontier of 
the Lesser Armenia, before the Farthians could take 
any advantage of his flight : but the king being still 
more refined in his artifices, already perceived, under 
the afifected reluctance of consent to a measure which 
he knew to be necessary, a real intention to escape 
while the treaty was in agitation ; and, in this ap- 
prehension, he had his cavalry in readiness to pursue 
the flying enemy, disputed every pass, hung upon 
their rear and upon their flanks, occupied* all the 
springs of water, and laid waste the country before 
them. 

Many of the Roman army, overcome by famine 
and fatigue, expired on the march ; others had laid 
down their arjns, and submitted to the enemy. But 
those who had surrendered themselves, being cruelly 
treated, served, by their example, to check the in- 
clination of others to sue for quarter, and taught the 
soldier to look for safety only in perseverance, and in 
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the use of bis arms^ Anfoliy hinoidelf, iii every en* 
counter, wa? prepared for the last iBxtremity, and had 
a person retained, with orders, in case of hiift being 
likely to fall into the enemy's bands, to end his life ; 
or, in case he were killed in battle, to disfigure hk 
body, that . it might not be known. But be passed 
through all these difficulties, as usual, with uncom^ 
inon cionstancy and valour, making, in twenty-one 
days, a march of three hundred miles *, under a coiu 
tinual attack of the enemy, in which, it is reckoned 
that his army was eighteen times engaged in battle t» 
At the Qud of this march, in reviewing the legions 
with which he began his retreat, it was found, that 
he had lost about a fourth of their tiumbert ; or, as 
Plutarch states his loss, twenty thousand foot^ and 
four thousand horse. 

It appears that Antony, in his retreat through the 
!beisser Armenia, left a considerable body behind him 
in that country, to check the farther pursuit of the 
enemy; and with the remainder of the army§, pro^ 
ceeding from thence with great precipitation, and 
under great hardships from the season, by which he 
added eight thousand men more to his former losses, 
he arrived at Comi, a small sea-port, between Bery- 
tus and Sidon, on the coast of Syria. At this place 
u. c. 718. he was received by Cleopatra, iand having 
duB?""^!" embarked with her on board the Egyptian 
Pompeius. fleetj effected his passage by sea to Alex^ 
andria, where he endeavoured to conceal his losses, 
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and to e&ce the memory of his sufferings in the 
midst of dissipation and pleasure. 

While these events were yet in suspense, or un* 
known, the state of the war io Asia had been va- 
riously reported in the western parts of the empire. 
It was believed for some time, that the Roman army 
in Armenia, with its leader, had perished. And on 
this supposition, Sextus Pompeius, who still remain* 
ed in the island of Lesbos, began to resume his views 
of ambition. He was not without hc^s, that on the 
demise of Antony, the armies of Asia might declare 
for himself, and, during some time, afiected to re^ 
cei ve every person who repaired to him, as if he were 
yet the head of a party, and of great consideration 
in the empire. He even proceeded to solicit the alli- 
ance of many princes in the East, from Thrace to 
Pontus, and the banks of the Euphrates \ But up- 
on the report of Antony's return into Syria, he laid 
aside his ambitious thoughts, and sent a message to 
sue for protection. Among other particulars, he set 
forth, that he had committed himself to the justice 
and clemency of Antony, not from despair, or from 
any sudden impulse whatever, but from previous 
thought and mature deliberation. He might have 
had a safe retreat, and a powerful support, he said, 
in Spain, where the friends of his father were yet nu- 
merous, and full of zeal ; but from a thorough con- 
viction, that the interests of Antony were the same 
with his own, he had preferred his alliance to any 
other. " Octavius,'* he continued, " will soon have 

* Aj^ian. de Beli Civ. lib* ▼• 
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** the same quarrel with you, that he has lately had 
<< with me, and afterwards with Lepidus. He con- 
'^ siderstb^ whole empire as his property^ and cannot 
endure ^ pjtrtnen His open force is not so dan- 
geroust as the insidious professions, and the artful 
disguises^ with which he hides his designs. I make 
*^ you an oJBTer of a friendship that is sincere, and of 
^^ a faith that is yet unbroken^ I made you the same 
** offer, while I was master of Sicily and Sardinia, 
" and in the height of my fortune. By accepting of 
" it, you will save the remains of a family, yet re- 
" spected by the Roman People ; and, by joining 
** with me, you will gain the accession of a party, 
f* whom even adversity has not made to abandon its 
« leader.'* 

While Sextus Pompeius addressed himself to An- 
tony in these terms, he endeavoured to preserve the 
appearance of an armed force, and hovered iabout 
with some ships on the co^t of Ionia. Being pur* 
sued by Titius, who had orders from Antony to ob- 
serve his motions, he sailed up the Propontis, and 
put into the harbour of Nicomedia. Here he again 
offered to negociate * ; but behig told that he must 
surrender at discretion, he set fire to his ships, and 
attempted to escape by land. Having passed into 
Phrygia, he was taken in his flight, and soon after, 
by order of Antony, was put to death. 

This event being known at Rome, Octavius order- 
ed public rejoicirtgs. Among these was a solemn pro- 
cession, led by two carriages or chariots of state : in 
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one of tiiein, Octavius himself appeared ; by the 
other^ he marked the place that was due to Antony. 
Still farther^ to sooth the jealousy of this dangerous 
colleague in the empire, he gave orders that a statue 
should be erected to him in the Temple of Concord^ 
and that he dhould have a share in all the honours 
which had been recently decreed to himself. This 
indecent triumph over the last of a family, which 
had been so long in high estimation at Rome, Was 
far from being acceptable to the People. The mis^ 
fortunes of the young man himself, who from his 
Earliest years had been an exile, and stript of his in<( 
Jieriti^tice, the memory of his father and of the re*' 
ptiblld^ filled the minds of men with secret indigna^ 
tiouj and with a tender melancholy which they could 
not disguise } tod though Octavius himself escaped 
on this occasion without any public insiilt^ yet Ti- 
tius» sonie tiiiie afterwards exhibiting public shows 
in the theatre of the great Pompey, was, on account 
of th^ part which he had taken in the murder of the 
son^ driven from thence by the execrations of the 
People*. 

TTie forceii of the empire were now parcelled in 
two teparate lots, under the direction of masters, who 
were soon to entertain the views and the jealousies 
of separate monarchs. Octavius, become the sove- 
reign df Rome, was occupied Chiefly in removing db« 
stnlctions to his own government, and in consoIida> 
ting the arrangements he had made in the State. He 
had taken measures to repress itlany disorders, the 

• Veil. Pater. Ub. ii, c. 79. 
VOL. V. B 
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dregs of the civil wars, which still afflicted the city 
and the contiguous provinces. He had bj'ought his 
armies under tolerable discipline, and even in a great 
measure reconciled the People to the loss of their 
own political consequence, and of their liberties. He 
affected to destroy, with much ostentation, all papers 
and records from which those, who had acted against 
himself, might fear being drawii into trouble. He 
retained the usual names, and the forms of office ; 
arid wherever he himself was to exercise any uncom- 
mon stretch of authority, he talked of it as a mere 
temporary expedient to obviate the disorders of the 
times } and spoke of his joint intention with Antony, 
to discontinue every irregular mode of administra- 
tion, as soon as the war with the Parthians should be 
brought to a period. He even sent a messenger in- 
to the East, with open and public instructions, to 
concert with his colleague the manner and time of 
their resignation *. 

Antony, in the mean time, acting as sovereign of 
the eastern empire, appeared, on his part, to be alto- 
gether intent on the entertainments of the court at 
Alexandria, on the renewal of the war which he pro- 
fessed to meditate against the Parthians, or on his 
project against Artavasdes, the king of the Lesser 
Armenia, who he thought had betrayed him in his 
late expedition. He was encouraged in his designs 
on that quarter, by the offers of alliance which were 
made to him from the king of Media, who thinking 
his services, during the late invasion, ill requited by 
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the Parthians, was now disposed to take arms against 
them. 

Antony having accepted of this alliance, formed 
the project of a new invasion of Armenia, chiefly in- 
tent on his design to get the person of Artavasdes in- 
to his power ; but he was, for one season, diverted 
from the execution of his purpose, by an incident,^ 
which brought into the scale of public deliberations 
and councils the weight of passions and of motives 
at all times powerful ; but at a time when the world 
was to be governed by the humours of a few persons, 
scarcely to be balanced by any other consideration 
whatever. 

Octavia was become impatient of the neglect with 
which she was treated by her husband, and jealous 
of the preference which he gave to Cleopatra. Hear- 
ing that he was to leave Alexandria on a new Par- 
thian expedition, she determined to place herself in 
his way as he passed through Syria. To enhance the 
pleasure of their meeting, she was furnished with a 
variety of presents, and, among the rest, attended by 
ti body of two thousand chosen men, clothed and ac- 
coutred in themanner of the Praetorian bands, which 
had been formed by her brother for the guard of his 
own person, and which he now sent as a token of 
friendship to Antony. She was arrived in Greece 
with this attendance, when her intention became 
known in Egypt *. 

On hearing of this journey of Octavia, Cleopatra, 
being greatly alarmed, had the address to appear sudk 
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Under the weight of affliction, which she at the same 
time affected to bear with fortitude ; but was some- 
times surprised in tears, which she endeavoured to 
dry up or conceal^ and either increased the anguish 
of real passion, or by her affectation of a desire td 
suppress what she felt, gave more an air of sincerity 
to her dissimulation. Her health, in appearance^ de- 
clined, and it was whispered, that her life was in 
danger. She herself continued obstinate in het si- 
lence ; but her confidents insinuated, that the fcfar of 
losing Antony was the cause of her distress^ and that 
the day he left Alexandria would probably be the 
last of her life. Thus, with a mixture probably of 
artifice and real passion, not uncominon iti cases of 
this sort, the Queen of Egypt had the address td re<- 
tain Antony at Alexandria, and prevailed on hiih to 
send a peremptory order to Octavia, not to advance 
in her intended progress to the East He excused 
himself^ at the same time, from even accepting the 
presents which she brought from her brother *. 

Upon the return of Octavia to Rome, undef all 
the circumstances of this affront^ her brother propo*- 
sed that she should renounce her connection with 
Antony, and remove from his house ; but if in this 
he wished her to act from resentment, her own con- 
duct, though proceeding from a different motive, 
was better calculated to unite the People in aven- 
ging her quarrel. Being willing to wait the return of 
her husband's inclinations, she remained at the head 
a( his family, continued to manage his affairs, and 
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acte4 in every particular as the mother of his chil- 
dren, even of those by a former marriagei and under- 
took the protection of such adherents and friends as 
caipe to solicit their affairs in the capital \ 

The unworthy treatment which Octavi^ received 
in return for so much duty, as it interested the pub- 
lic in her favour, so it gave to the world an imme- 
diate prospect of a breach between the leaders, who 
now divided the empire. Antony and Octavius 
had been rivals for the succession to Caesar's power, 
and had frequent quarrels, which were suspended 
from time to tiine by apparent and ambiguous recon- 
ciliations. Even the marriage of Octavia was no 
more than a mere expedient to put off, to a more con- 
venient time, a final breach> which, between parties 
of such opposite prehensions, must in the end be 
deemed unavoidable. 

It is probable that Octavius, in all the vicissitudes 
of his connection with Antony, or with any other 
party, h^^ never lost sight pf the expectations he had 
formed from his earliest' yputh^ not only as the heir 
of Julius Ci8|ssar, but as the successor likewise to his 
power in the commonw^ altht He united or broke 
with di^^rgnt parties, accpr-ding to the state of his 
affiiirs } and prpcured these breaches or coalitions in 
the precise conjunctures that were most favourable 
to liimself. He at one time joined with the Senate, 
and the assassins of his uncle, to pull down the power 
of Antony. He afterwards joined with Antony, to 
reduce the Senate, and to destroy the republic. He 

— i- .--- — ^ ^ 
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courted Antony occasionallyi to prevent his forming 
any dangerous combination with Sextus Fompeius or 
with Lepidus ; and, in general, kept terms with him, 
while either of these leaders continued to be formi- 
dable, or could cast the balance by uniting against 
him. 

But this refined politician, upon becoming sole 
master of Italy, and of the western provinces, was 
now better enabled, than formerly, to brave the 
power of his remaining competitor in the empire; 
and he prepared for a contest, which could not be 
prevented nor long deferred. He had greatly redu- 
ced his own military establishment, by purging his 
armies of iniproper subjects ; not only the armies 
which had come over to him from his antagonists, 
Sextus Fompeius and Lepidus, but those likewise 
which had been levied in common between Antony 
and himself. But, even after he had thus dismissed 
such as were of doubtful fidelity, and reduced his 
establishment to that measure which he wished to 
maintain, he had still remaining a greater force than 
his avowed occasions seemed to require ; and he 
sought for pretences, under which, in the present 
state of tranquillity to which his division of the em- 
pire was reduced, he might avoid giving any alarm 
to his rival, and justify his maintaining so great a 
military power. For this purpose probably it was, 
that he formed the project of a war first in Africa ; 
towards the execution of which, he himself actually 
passed into Sicily ; and being there some time de- 
tained by contrary winds, he afiected to change his 
object, and sent the army destined for Africa to the 
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opposite side of Italy, beyond the Hadriatic, to make 
war on the Japydes, Savi, Panonii, and other nations 
on the confines of Illyricum. These were more like- 
ly than the Africans to furnish his troops with the 
experience of real service, as well as himself with a 
plausible pretence for keeping such an army on foot. 
They accordingly penetrated, by his orders, beyond 
the frontier of the empire on that quarter, and were 
employed to gather laurels at the expense of the 
barbarians, by whom, they alleged, that his provinces 
had been ofken infested. 

In the mean while, according to the arrangements 
u. c. 719. which had been made relating to the succes- 
nius Libo, siou of Cousuls, Autouy was elected into this 
^^S^ office } and though not present in person on 
jusempro- the first of January, had his name entered 
liniu. on the record. In accepting of this nomi- 
jiji?*^ nation, the sovereign of the East meant no 
PauL M. more than to ascertain his right to dispose 
M^Jw?* ^f t^® Consulate, and had given a commis- 
^x KaL sioti, by which, on the very day of his ad- 
M. Keren- ^^ssiou, he vacatcd the office in favour of 
nitts- another ; and in consequence of successive 
resignations and appointments, brought forward a 
number of his friends in the course of the year. He 
wished by these means to make known, that although 
Octavius was pleased to occupy the seats of govern- 
ment, yet he was not to engross for his friends and 
retainers the ordinary honours of State which were 
to be dispensed in the capital. 

The young Caesar, probably treading as nearly as 
he could in the steps of his late uncle, still sought, 
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fpr occasions to keep his armies in service ; and, al- 
though he was not inclined to make war abroad, or 
make new acquisitions of territory to the empire, yet 
he still affected to have many designs which required 
the possession of a great military force. Among 
these, he projected an enterprise for the reduction of 
Bjitain, made the necessary preparations, and pro- 
ceeded himself to the northern parts of Gaul. Here, 
however, he pretended his attention was again di- 
verted to a different object. Having an army em- 
ployed on the side of Illyricum, in separs^te divisions^^ 
under Agrippa and other officers, Messala and Ge- 
minus, whose names only are known, it was report- 
ed, that the division under Geminus, acting in Pa- 
nonia, had received a check, and had been obliged 
to retire from some parts of the country they had for- 
merly occupied. . Upon this alarm, Octavius gave 
out that his design upon Britain was suspended, by 
dangers from a different quarter, to which he repair- 
ed ; and finding, upon his arrival in Illyricum, that 
fortune had changed in his favour, the enemy in dif- 
ferent encounters defeated, and the former ground 
of his army Recovered, he himself joined Agrippa, 
who was employed against the Dalmatians, and con- 
tinued for some months to take a part in the cam- 
paign with this favourite officer *. 

Antony, at the same time, as if equally concerned 
.to have an army inured to service, sought likewise 
for occasions of war ; and having quieted the jea- 
lousies pf Cleopatra, by a seemingly irreconcilable 

* Dio* Cass. lib. xliz, c 39. 
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breach with her rival, was permitted to form projects! 
of enterprise beyond the limits of Egypt. He ac- 
cordingly renewed his designs against the kings of 
Armenia and Parthia. In the spring, he advance^ 
to Nicopolis, a place ^o named, from the victory of 
Pompey over Mithridates ; and supposing that the 
treachery of Artavasdes, in betraying Statiaous, 
would justify any measures he could take against 
such a traitor, he sent repeated messages, under pre* 
tence of friendship, desiring a conference ; but with 
a real intention of seizing his person. The more ef- 
fectually to remove all suspicions of any such desigUf 
he proposed a marriage between Alexander, one of 
his own £iOiis by Cleopatra, and the daughter of that 
prinqe ; but not succeeding in this artifice he }aid 
aside his disguise, advanced into the heart of Ar- 
meiii^ and threatened to lay the kingdom waste with 
fire aqd swprd. The king being unprepared for de- 
fence, too]£ his resolution at last to try the sincerity 
of Antony's former professions, and was actually 
taken. 

The first advantage which the Roman general pro- 
posed to make of this capture, was exacting a ran- 
dom ; and for this purpose, the king, being carried 
round the fortresses in which the royal treasure had 
been deposited, was made to demand great sums of 
money under this pretence ; but the ofiicers, to whom 
this demand was addressed, knowing that their so- 
vereign was a prisoner, shut their gates against him, 
a.nd refused to comply. The army of Armenia at 
the ^me time assen^bled, and considering the throne 
as vacant, placed upon it Arta^es, the eldest son of 
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their captive king. Being led by this young prince 
into immediate action with the Romans, they were 
defeated, and he himself was obliged to take refuge 
with the Parthians. 

Antony, contented with this victory, which gave 
him possession of the country, put his army into 
winter quarters in the Lesser Armenia, and entered 
into a defensive treaty with the king of Media, 
whose daughter, upon that occasion, was betrothed 
to the same son of Cleopatra, whose proposed mar- 
riage with the daughter of Artavasdes had been em- 
ployed as a snare to betray that prince. 

At the conclusion of these transactions, Antony 
set out on his return to Egypt, and meditating a 
triumphal procession into the city of Alexandria, de- 
stined his captive for a part in the scene, gave orders 
that he should be conducted thither in chains ; and 
accordingly, upon the arrival of the troops and the 
equipage which were to form his retinue, he made 
his entry with all the parade of a Roman triumph, 
repeated all the forms which were usual on such oc- 
casions at Rome, made a speech to the People, and 
ordered a public feast. These several particulars 
seeming to place the Inhabitants of Alexandria upon 
a footing of equality with the Roman People, and pro- 
stituting what was esteemed a solemn institution of 
the Romans to the vanity of a barbarous court, gave 
much scandal and offence at Rome. Every circum- 
stance being exaggerated by his enemies, his own 
extravagance gained a ready belief to every report 
that was circulated against him. ^ 

It has been observed, on different occasions, that 
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Antony, although he stemmed the current of adver- 
sity with vigour and ability, was generally carried 
by prosperity into every excess of sensuality, extra- 
vagance, and dissipation. In this time of festivity, 
he assumed, in the midst of his debauch, not only 
the eastern dress, and all the badges of royalty, but 
likewise * the attire and designation of a god ; wore 
the buskins, the golden crown, and the chaplet of 
ivy belonging to Bacchus, held the Thyrsus in his 
hand, and was drawn through the streets of Alex- 
andria on a car, like one of those which were em- 
ployed in the processions of the gods t. It was 
said, that Cleopatra at the same time assumed the 
dress of Isis ; that being seated together on thrones 
of gold, elevated on a lofty platform, Antony pre- 
sented Cleopatra to the People, as Queen not only 
of Egypt and Cyprus, but likewise of Africa and 
Coelesyria, and that he associated with her in those 
titles, Caesarion, her supposed son by Julius Caesar. 
To his own son Alexander, in these drunken assign- 
ments of empire, it was reported that he allotted 
Armenia, Media, and Farthia, which, though not in 
his possession, he considered as a certain conquest : 
to Ptolomy, another of his sons, he allotted Phoeni- 
cia, Syria, and Cilicia 1: ; and presented each of these 
sons to the People in the dress, and with the ensigns 
and the retinue suited to their several destinations ; 
Alexander, with the Persian tiara ; and Ptolomy, 
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with the robe and diadem worn by the princes of 
Macedonia. 

This mock distribution of the eastern kingdoms 
was executed in formal deeds or writings, of whicH 
copies were ordered to Rome, to be deposited in th^ 
records of the Temple of Vesta, and in the keeping 
of the Virgins. And as Octavius looked forward tq 
an immediate quarrel with Antony, the cirouiflr 
stances with which these acts had been solemnized 
at Alexandria were industriously published at Rome 
to his prejudice. The original writings, however, 
not being brought to the city until the subsequent 
year, in which Domitius and Sosius, the friends of 
Antony, were Consuls, part of the scandal was for 
some time suppressed by the influence of these ma* 
gistrates, who were inclined to favour Antony against 
Octavius in the impending contest for empire. 

While Antony indulged himself in these extrava- 
u. c. 720. gances at Alexandria, Octavius, with L. 
Site- Volcatius TuUus, assumed the title of Con- 
rum. L. suls at Rome ; but the first, at his admis- 
T^u^s. sion, thought proper to follow the example 
p. Autre which had been recently set to him by Aur 

nius P«- inn ^ • ' 

tus. Ex tony J on the first of January vacated tjie 

^. Flavins, office, and substituted apother in his place, 

j,u ^^ ^^ ^^^^ successive substitutions, he com- 

Fonteius. municatcd this dignity in the course of 

Ayida. Ex the year to six different persons. 
i%^t T^^ office of iEdile, which had been 

cius. generally declined on account of the ex- 

o^-^l!' pense which attended the discharge of it, 

Lavonius. and which had been for some time discon- 
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tinued, was noW revived in the person of Agrippa^ 
who> though he had been already of a higher rank^ 
and even ih the station of Consul, voluntarily, and 
at his private iBxpense, undertook the duties of ^ 
dile; and while he applied himself to the more serious 
objects of the trust, by constructing highways, and 
procuring other public accommodations, more parti-^ 
cUlarly by cleansing the common sewers, works of 
great antiquity, that seenied to exceed the force of 
the timels to which they were referred *, he repaired 
the Qrcus, made new regulations for conducting the 
entettaiiiments of that place, and himself exhibited 
magnificent shows. 

Under this magistracy of Agrippa, the People were 
gratified with presents, as well as with pastimes. Ar- 
ticles of finery, trinkets, and even sums of moneys 
were distributed by a species of lottery. Counters 
or billets^ e&titUng the bearer to certain prizes, which 
were marked upon each, were thrown out by hand- 
fuls to be scrambled for in the crowd. Public baths^ 
furnished With all the usual apparatus, Were provided^ 
and attended with keepers and dressers at the publit 
expense t ; acts of munificence and popularity, in 
which it was already thought proper to cultivate the 
popular favour, and in which, as in many other in* 
stances^ this able usurper set an example to his suc- 
cessors. 

Octavius at the same time, on so near a prospect 
of a quarrel with Antony, who was to employ half 
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the forces of the empire against him, took care to dis'^ 
engage himself from every other war. That which 
he carried on in Dalmatia, terminated in the submis- 
sion of the people, in their giving hostages for their 
good behaviour, and in their restoring the colours 
which had been taken from a Roman army they had 
defeated under the conduct of Vatinius. These he 
hung up in a portico, which bore his own name ; but 
a triumph being decreed to him, he declined or de- 
ferred to accept of it ; on this, as on many other oc« 
casions, discovering a mind, though fond of domi* 
nion, indifferent to pomp, and the exterior appear- 
ances of power. 

Antony passed the summer at the head of his army 
in Syria, without having made any actual attempt 
against the Parthians. He renewed his defensive al- 
liance with the king of Media ; and the parties in 
this treaty being to name the powers against whom 
they respectively wished, in the event of a war, to 
secure an alliance, the king of Media made particu- 
lar mention of the Parthians, and Antony named Oc- 
tavius. At the end of this negotiation, they mutual* 
ly made an exchange of some troops *• 

Thus Antony made no secret of the distrust which 
he conceived of his colleague in the empire, or of a 
breach, which, from their mutual jealousies and pro- 
vocations, was gradually widening. He affected to 
treat Caesarion, the reputed son of Julius Caesar by 
Cleopatra, as the legitimate heir of the Julian family. 
He likewise retorted on Octavius the artifice which 
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had been practised against himself, by professing an 
intention to resign the power of Triumvir. He com- 
plained of the violence which had been done to Le- 
pidus J but asked, if Lepidus were justly deposed, 
why he himself was not admitted to his share in the 
vacated provinces ? He complained of his being ex- 
cluded from a share in the spoils of Sextus Pompeius, 
as well as of Lepidus ; and of his being excluded 
from Italy, which w&s the common seat of govern- 
ment to the whole empire, and which Octavius had 
not any right to appropriate to himself. 

To these complaints Octavius repl ied. That Antony, 
without making any compensation to his colleagues 
in the western provinces, had seized on the king* 
dom of Egypt ; that he had unwarrantably put Sex- 
tus Pompeius to death; that he had dishonoured the 
Roman name, by his breach of faith with the king of 
Armenia, and had given no account at Rome of the 
spoils of that kingdom ; that he. had presumed to 
dismember the Roman empire in behalf of Cleopatra 
and of her children ; and that he abetted her in the 
attempt to intrude into the family of Caesar with one 
of her spurious progeny *. 

These mutual complaints were publicly made, and 
supported at Rome. Neither of the parties professed 
any intention of going to war ; but, under various 
pretences, collected money, and augmented their for- 
ces. They held a continual correspondence, byagents 
and messengers, merely to have an opportunity of ob- 

• Dio. Cass. lib. 1, c 1. 
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si^rving each other's motions ; and soon involved ia 
their disputes and jealousies, not only their own im- 
tiiediate retainers and friends, but such as now com- 
posed the Senate or the assemblies of the People, and 
who could not remain unconcerned spectators in a 
difference between persons who were likely again td 
involve the empire itself in a civil war. 

Cneius Domitius Ahenobarbus, and Caius Sosius. 
u. c. 721. having, in consequence of preceding ir- 
^ ^^- rangements, succeeded to the Consulate, 
nobarbus, and bciug attached to Antony, openly es- 
<ius?Ex poused his cause. Sosius, on the first of 
^ortt January, in entering upon oflSce, ventured 
}^ to arraign the conduct of Octavius, enti- 

Nov. u. merated the injuries which he had o^red to 
Valerius. Antony, and moved the Senate for redress. 

Octavius, having previous intimation of what was 
to be moved by the Consul, and wishing to know 
the full extent of the charge before he should be ob- 
liged to reply, on that day absented himself from the 
Senate ; but took care to have Nonius, One of the 
Tribunes of the People, prepared to watch over his 
interest, and to put a negative on any proceeding that 
blight be attempted to his prejudice. At the next 
Assembly of the Senate, he appeared in the quality of 
Triumvir, with a numerous body of armed men, seat- 
ed himself between the Consuls, from that place ihade 
his answer to the accusations which ^ in the former 
meeting, had been lodged against him, and retorted 
much blame on his enemies. He called upon Anto- 
ny, in particular, to return into Italy, and to resign 
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tbe Triumvirate j t^e j^riod for vrhicb that tetttpO' 
nty power had bfeen cfeated being now expSfed •. 

To this defiance on the jmrt of Octiiviits, ito reply 
being made by the friettds of his rival, the assembly 
was lidjourned for sontie days ; during which time, 
both the Ci^iisuls, beinlg declaimed {partisans of Antd- 
ny, thought prA^pe^ to withd/aw from the citjr ; and 
not supposlfig themselves safe within the jurisdiction 
of a person agiEiinst whom they had taken so hostile 
a part^ continued their retreat into Asia, where the 
other Triumvir^ whose cause they espou^d, had the 
means to protect ^hem. 

Octatius^ pleaised to find himself, by the ffigltt 6f 
the ordinary magistrates^ left ibaster of the city, and[ 
freed from the iie<:essity of immediate i^ecouris& tb 
arins against the fotms of ihe commonwealth, gave 
them no interruption, nor attethptfed to prevent th6ii^ 
escape. He eve^ gave out that tfiese officers hteid 
withdraw!^ by Iris permission, dhA that every one else 
who wsis disposed to joiA his antagoilist might fol- 
low dieir ^^aOiple t. 

Antoiiy^ when he refefeived an account of what was^ 
thus pairing at Itonle, being sirrived in thei Lesser 
Amlenia, on his last expedition into that C6utttry» 
assembled all the Senators^ of his party who w6re iheti 
with the army^ laid before them his grounds of com- 
plaint agaanst Octavius, renounced in form his mar- 
riage with Octavia^ and declared war on h^r brothert. 
At the safAe time^ he took a solemn oath, itt which 
he bound biniself, at the end of six months aifteif he 



* Jay. Epitome, lib. cxxxil. f Dio, Cass. lib. 1, c. S. \ Ibid. c. S. 
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should have relieved Italy from the tyranny of Octa- 
vius, to restore the government entire to the Senate 
and People^ agreeably to the ancient constitution. 
Having taken this met^iod to gain all those who wish- 
ed for the restoration of the commonwealth, and ha- 
ving remitted great sums of money into Italy, to be 
d^t out in presents andgratuities to conciliate thoj9^ 
who were opposed to him *, instead of pursuing the 
pretended object of the war in Armenia^ he put his 
army in motion westward. Having Canidius ad- 
vanced with sixteen legions^ he himself conducting 
the queen of Egypt, who was to have her share in 
tiie enterprise, took the route of Ephesus, where all 
his ships were ordered to assemble. Of these he had 
epight hundred sail, of which Cleopatra furnished two 
hundred completely equippedi together with twenty 
thousand talents in money f. 

The Consuls Domitius and Sosius having joined 
Antony at Ephesus, and finding all his councils go- 
verned by the caprice of Cleopatra, and all his mea- 
sures made subservient to her vanity or interest, 
warmly recommended that the queen of Egypt should 
return into her own kingdom, and there remain un- 
til the war should be at an end ; but she, dreading 
the loss of her influence, the restoration of Octavia, 
and a reconciliation of parties, to which her preten- 
sions, interests, and passions, must be the first sacri- 
fice, employed all her artifice to defeat their counsel, 
and to maintain her ascendant over Antony. For 
this purpose, with more care and assiduity than that 

* Dio. Cass, lib. 1, c. 7. f PluU in Antonio, near three millions Stealing. 
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with which she mustered the forces of her allies, or 
collected the resources of her own kingdom for the; 
support of the war, she assembled from every- quar- 
ter the means of dissipation, and the allurements of 
pleasure* • 

Many Roman officers^ who had hitherto embarked 
tlieir fortunes with Antony, disgusted by the appear-* 
ances of levity and dissipation which attended him 
on this occasion, withdrew from his cause, and threw 
themselves into the arms of his enemy. Plancus, in 
particular, with Titius, long dissatisfied with the in-> 
fluence and conduct of Cleopatra,^deserted him. They 
brought with them into Italy particular accounts of 
Antony'3 levity, and of Oec^atra^s insolent speeches, 
inunuatii^, that she flattered herself with the hopes 
of becoming mistress of the Roman empire. They 
produced copies of Antony's will, already mentioned 
us having been sent to the records of the Vestals, and 
which, by its extravagance, procured credit to every 
other report which was raised to his prejudiee^ so 
much as to make it believed, that if he should prevail 
in the contest with Octavius^ he meant to declare 
Cleopatra Queen of the Romans^ and to transfer the 
seat of the empire to Alexandria. 

These reports tending to render Antony an* object 
of ridicule or of scorn, were propagated with great 
efkct among the people. They were even introdu- 
eed in the Senate, and employed as the pretence for 
a motion that was made to divest him of his present 
command in the East, and of that share of the sove-^ 
reignty which he held in the capacity of Triumvir, 
and to declare him incapable of holding the office of 

c8 
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Consul^ to which he Was destined for the ensuing 
ycian 

Plancus^ in support of the motion thut was made 
to this purpose, urging^ togethei* with the reports 
now mentioned, the manifold disorders which wete 
imputed to Antony^ ahd the many offences he had 
committed agtiinst the epmmonWealth^ was answer* 
ed, with great courage and aspbrity, by pe^ns who 
still ventured to espouse thei cause of the absent 
Triumvir. "While yoU were of his council^" said 
Copotiius to Flancus on this occaisidn^ " I ddubt not 
^^ but the conduct of Antoiiy Was sUfficiehtly blamd*^ 
«able*/' 

Octavius, however^ being mtoter at Rome, the mo- 
tion was carried, and a decree was obtained^ in con^ 
sequence cff it» to suspend Mark Antony in the e^ter* 
cise of all his powers* War at the same time was 
formally declared against the Queen of £g^t; while 
Octavius, with his usual discretion^ to avoid making 
enemies, unnecessarily, of those who tnust have been 
involved with Antony in any personal attainder, did 
not include him in this declaration* A proclamation^ 
however^ was made, " requiring all citizens to with* 
** draw themselves from Antony, as being abandoned 
** to the caprices of a stranger^ and a woman, who, 
by a kind of fascination, led him in her train, and 
prevailed upon him to countenance, against his 
^* own country, a war which was to be conducted by 
the eunuchs Mardio and Pothinus, keepers of the 
palace of Alexandria ; and by Ira and Charmion^ 
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the waiting^women of Cleopatra» who hoped soon 
to reign in the capital of the Roman empire, as 
absidutely aa they had for some time governed in 
die provinces of the East ^/^ 
In tiie sequel of these decUrationsi some taxes, for 
the expense of the war, were laid on the it)habitants 
(^ Italy ; an uncommon stretch of power, which, on 
the approach of an enemy so likely to divide the Peo^ 
pie, appeared tQ be impolitic and dangerous. All 
freedslaves, having two hundred sestertia or upwards^ 
were required to pay an eighth of their effects ; free 
citizens were required to pay a fourth of their yearly 
revenue ; and these exactions being violently enfor* 
ced, gave rise, in many places, to insurrection and 
bloodshed t : and the minds of men being greatly 
agitated, reports of presages and prodigies were cir* 
cnlated, as usual in times of great alarm, and on the 
eve of important events. 

Antony, in the mean time, advanced with his fleet 
and army from Ephesus to Samos, and from thence 
to Athens, where, together with the queen of Egypt, 
he was received with a flattering pageantry, and with 
many complimentary addresses; in composingwhich, 
this people now exercised that ingenuity for which 
they were formerly celebrated in conducting matters 
of state and of war. Cleopatra was admitted to the 
freedom of the city of Athens. Antony being al- 
ready a citizen, led the procession, in which the heads 
of the republic came to confer this honour on the 



* Plut. in Antonio. f Dio. Cass. lib. I, c. 10. 
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I 

queen ; and made her a speech in name of his fel- 
low-citLzens, the Athenian people* 

From thence this formidable antaamerit was con- 
ducted round to the island of C^rcyra, where all the 
forces of Asia and Egypt were assembled, and seem- 
ed to thre^'ten Italy ^ith an imnijediate invasion. An- 
tony htid undoubtedly got the start of his antagonist, 
might have surprised him^ and dwided against him 
llie inhabitants of Italy, and other parts of the west^ 
j^rn empire. Of these, numbers were discontented 
on account of recent exactions ; many were disposed 
to favour the abseat party, or, from animosity to a 
gavenunent under which they had experienced op- 
pres9ion, were de3irous of any change^ 

^ith all these advantages in hi^ favour, Antony 
either never had the intention to invade Italy in the 
present season, or laid it a9ide, and determined to 
pass the winter in Greece. He sent his fleet into 
Ithe gulph of Ambracia, and quartered his army in 
the Peloponnesus, or round the gulph of Corinth, 
where, besides the ordinary resources of the conti^ 
guous country, they had continual supplies of every 
pecessary by sea, and from every port within the 
leasjtern bounds of the empire. 

By the la^t arrangement which had been concerted 
p. c. 722. with the existing Triumvirs, for the succes- 
c^^ar. sion of Consuls during eight years, of which 

^ c^ni- ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^**> *^®y themselves were now 

HUB. E? to have entered on the office ; but Antony 

M. Titius. being set aside by a public act of the Se- 

Oct?cn. "^'^ ^"d People, Octavius assumed for his 

Pompeius. cplleague Messala, already mentioned as the 
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remainhig friend of Marcus Brutus. This almost 
only surviving partisan of the republic had been 
among the proscribed, but was afterwards taken in- 
to favour, and had accordingly dno{q>ed all unavail^ 
ing opposition to the successor of Ccesar *. . 

Octavius, now holding the office of Roman Con- 
sul, endeavoured to sink, under this designation of a 
legal magistrate, his pretensions as a militaiy adven- 
turer, and qualified the troops, which he employed 
against Antony, as an army of the commonwealth, 
assembled to repel the attack of a foreign enemy. In 
virtue of his consular authority, be drew these forces 
together on the coast of Apulia, and while lie sta- 
tioned the greater part of the fleet in two divisions 
at Brundisium and Tarentum, sent Agrippa ^rith a 
squadron to ply off the harbours of Greece^ and to 
interrupt the naval communications of the enemy 
with any of the ports from which they were supplied. 

By the vigilance and activity of Agrippa, many 
captures were made in the winter, and the convey- 
ance of corn, arms, and military stores, from Asia, 
Syria, and Egypt, intended for the use of Antony's 
fleet and army t^ was rendered difficult and extreme- 
ly precarious. To supply their necessities, both his 
sea and land forces were obliged to plunder the 
country around them ; and, in the want of horses 
and carriages, drove the inhabitants, like beasts of 
burden, laden with com and other provisions, to the 
sea-coast. Antony, when he joined his fleet at Ac- 
tium, being told that half his rowers had perished 

* Dip. Cass, ut supra* f Orbi. lib. vi| c 19* 
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ttam famine or disease : ^ The oarSf he saidf / hapt^p 
*f are %qfk •/^ 

In the mean time» Octavius brought his land fcw:- 
ces to Brundisifmi and Tarentum \ aiid» either \q^. 
shew the str^igth of Us party, or to make ^ure |if 
the persons of whose fid^fly he entertained any 
doubt» saminoned a great nnmber of Roman citizens 
of note t^ attend inm there, at a general muster of his 
ft>rces. From thence, in order to profit by Antopy - s 
4elay, and to £x the theatre of the war in Greece, 
be embarked with fais army, and stood for the oppo^ 
site coast of £^iras. He landed under the promcm- 
tory of Acroceraunus, the same place at which Julius 
del>3i:ked in pursuit of the war with Fompey ; and 
from this place, ordering the fleet to coast round the. 
headlands and the island of Corcyra, he marched 
with the army along shore towards the gulph pf Am- 
bracia. 

This gulph opens into the channel that separates 
the islands of Corcyra, Leucada, and Cephaionia. It 
is narrow at its entrance t ; but is wider within t, 
and stretches eastward || about twenty or thirty miles. 
At its opening, on the southern shore, stood Actium, 
and opposite to this place stood Toryne, afterwards 
called Nicapolis. Antony had taken possession of 
Actium, and having a proper harbour in the gut, 
commanded the interior navigation of the gulph. 

Octavius, advancing with his fleet and army from 
the northward, and having no opposition made to 



• Oros. lib. vi, c 1 9. f About half a mile, or five stadia. 

\ One hundred stadia. 

y Stretches inland three hundred stadia. Folyb. lib. iv, c. 67. 
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him by tl^ epemyi took possiBSfipn of Tpryn6, ia- 
trenche4 bio^elf in a strong poift on shore^ and sta- 
tio4ed his 4eet behind him in ft cre^ which furnish- 
ed a harbour sufficiently safe % 

An^3y» ;a|re$uiy posted qn ibp ppposHe side of the 
gulph, ^either did npt think hiiQself in condition tP 
prevent the /eiMsmy from making this lodgment in 
his preseiice^ or, determined by son^e othjsr motive^ 
chpse to act on the defensive ; and thus the armies 
wiere.ataUaned» Qctaviu^ iq Epirust ^pd Antony in 
Aicarpania, Qp the opposite s^des of the ^trance to 
the guiph of Ambrapi^ 

The state of the forces on each side is variously 
reported. Plutarch says» that in entering on the war, 
Antony had five hundred galleysi of which there were 
n^any i^punting eight and ten tier of oars ; that the 
land army^ which had been transported by his fleet, 
consisted of a hundred thousapd infantry, and twelve 
thousand horse i that Octavius had two hundred and 
fifty galleys, eighty thousand foot, and twelve thou« 
sand horse. Others place the superiority of these, 
probably exaggerated numbers, on the side of Octa^ 
vius, but state them as more nearly equal t. 

As the Egyptian fleet still commanded the interior 
navigation of the gulph, Antony, after it was too late 
to disturb the enemy in making their lodgment at 
its entrance, seized a post, with a considerable part 
of his army, on their left, to restrain their excursions, 
and to cut ofl* their forage. Octavius, on his part, 
detached Agrippa, with a powerful squadron to makfs 
descents on the neighbouring coasts, to ravage the 

* Plut. in ABtonio. f Ibid. 
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towns which were in the possession .of Antony, or to 
cut off the supplies that were brought him by sea. 

According to these instructions, Agrippa took pos- 
session of Methond, on the coast of Messenl?^ and of 
Fatree, near the mouth ef the gulph of Corinth ^ 
.^t^red that gulph, and made a descent near the city 
ef Coirintiti ; afterwards took possession of liie pro-* 
montoiy of Leucada, which lay in the course of An- 
l;ony^s convoys ^, and obliged him, after a chedk he 
had received in the neighbourhood of Toryn6 by the 
defeat of the cavalry he employed on that side, to 
a1;^an4oi^ his ^pund in Epirus, and to repass the 
straits to Aotium. 

In these operations passed the greater part of sum-* 
^er ; but as nothing was decided, Domitius, who^ in 
the preceding year, notwithstanding he was Consul, 
had left his station in the city to join Antony, now 
disgusted with his conduct, went over to Qctavius. 
A general distrust ensued in the party t, and An- 
tony, being distressed for want of provisions^ saw 
the necessity of making his retreat, or of risking a 
general action. His fleet having suffered greatly in 
winter from scarcity and from disease, he delibie- 
rated whether he should not abandon his ships, and 
rest his cause on the event of a battle on shore t i 
but Cleopatra, who governed all his councils, and 
who dreaded being deprived of a retreat by sea, urg- 
ed him, without delay, to set sail for Alexandra. She 
proposed, that, to check the progress of the enemy, 
proper detachments should be left to keep possession 



• Vel. Fater. lil>.ii» c. 84. f ^^^^ | riutarch. in Antonio. 
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of all the strong-holds in Asia and Greece ; that these 
detachments should be supported from Egypt ; and 
that Antony, in the mean time> should collect all the 
forces of Asia into that kingdom, and prepare to 
contend for the empire of the world. 

The partisans c^ Cleopatra, in the councils of An- 
tony, contending for this plan of retreat which she 
proposed) among other arguments against risking a 
battle, lirged many fatal presages and sigtis of im- 
pending calamity, sufficient to strike a panic in the 
troops, and to render the flight they advised in some 
measure necessary. It was determined, however, 
as a kind of middle course, that the fleet should put 
to sea ; and, if permitted, withdraw from the ene- 
my ; but, if attacked, give battle. As it was ob- 
servedy that many of the ships were ill manned, or in 
disrepair, and some altogether unserviceable ; these 
being selected and burnt, the remainder prepared 
for the sea, 

' When this resolution was taken, Antony called his 
officers together, put them in mind of the diligence 
with which he had made his preparations for the pre- 
sent war, ^nd referred for proof to the armament it- 
self, which was then in their view.— In a war, which 
was to turn on the event of naval operations, they 
had an undoubted superiority, he said, either in the 
number, or loftiness and strength of their ships. — 
He contrasted his own reputation, the maturity of 
his age, his experience, and his success, with the op- 
posite circumstances in the description of his ene^ 
my. — He put his officers in mind, and wished them 
to remind the army, that they were about to contend 
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for the ^npire of the world } that gre^ u %\d^ 
ject wa8^ the loss pf it, if they failedf w^s tQkeihfi 
least of their sufieriqg^ ; that /every indignity And 
insult was to be expected from an enemy *^9 who, on 
former occasions, had shewn him^lf 9ufl9ciently a? 
verse to oiercy. . Haying addressed himself in this 
manner to the. officers who were to be left on shor^i 
he ordered on board all those who attended him in 
the character of Roman citizens, or of whcfte indi* 
nation to the enemy he had any suspicion, and re- 
inforced his fleet from the Umd army with as many 
archers and slingers as could ply in the ships, 

Octavius, in the mean time, having intelligence oi 
these deliberations and counsels, and seeing the busr 
tie which the embarkaition of so many men from the 
land, and the movements of ships to get into their 
stations, occasioned, he likewise prepared for action^ 
In his address to the officers of his fleet, he still afr 
fected to consider Cleopatra as the principal party in 
the war. " Antony had condescended,*' he said, •' to 
^* become her dependent and follower, and was now 
*' preparing, not to fight, but to accompany the 
" queen of Egypt in her flight/' In respect to the 
conduct of the action, he was inclined to let the 
enemy get under sail, and even to wait until they 
should have turned the promontory of Actium, think- 
ing this would be the proper time for him, by press- 
ing on their rear, to turn their intended retreat into 
a flight, and thus obtain the advantage and reputa^ 
tion of a victory, without the hazard of a battle; but 

* Dlo. Cass. lib. 1, c. 15-^29. 
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being dissuaded from this dei^ign by Agrippa^ he took 
bis resolution to meet the enemy in front at the 
tdduth of the Straits, and, if he prevailed, was in 
hopes he mi^ht put them out of condition to renew 
the war; For this purpose, he reinforced his fleet 
Irith as many men from the land as could convenient* 
ly act on board ^. 

After both fleets were ih readmess, they were de* 
tained iti their harbours four days by a storra, and a 
high sea which set into the gulph. But on the fifth 
dayj the wind having abated, and the sea becoming 
smooth, AAUmf^ fleet began to form in the Straits. 
He himself, with Poplicola, embarked with the first 
division on tiie right, CsbUus on the left, and an of- 
ficer, whom Plutarch names Marcus Octavius, with 
M. Justeius, in the centre t. His ships being heavier 
and loftier, but less active, than those of Octavius, 
he hesitated for some time whether he should not re-* 
main in close order, and ehdeavour to bring on the 
action ih the narrow entrance of the giilpb, where 
his antagonists, for want of room, cduld not derive 
any great advantage from the superior agility of 
their vessels, or quickness of their motions. 

While Antony deliberated on this matter, Octavius 
got unde^ sail, turned the head-land of Toryn^, and 
formed in a line before the entry of the Straits, about 
a mile from the enemy. The right division was com- 
manded by M. Larius, the left by Aruntius^ the whole 
by Agrippa t. Both armies, at the same time, were 
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drawD out on the shore to behold the event ; but thtf 
fleets, for some time, did not make any movement, 
and it continued uncertain whether Antony, being 
still in the road, might not return to his anchors ; 
but about noon, his ships began to clear the Straits, 
and came forward where the sea-room was sufficieM 
for their line. As in this movement the fleets came 
closer together, Agrippa began to extend his front, 
in order to turn the enemy's flank ^ but Poplicola, on 
the other side, to keep pace with him, stretching to 
the same side, the centre of both fleets was equally 
opened, and they engaged soon after, without any 
apparent advantage on either side. 

The contest, for some time, remained undecided. 
In the beginning of the action, the queen of Egypt's 
yacht had been near to the line, and she herself con- 
tinued to look on the battle, till, overcome with 
anxiety, affright, and horror, she gave orders to re* 
move her galley to a greater distance, and being once 
in motion, fled with all the sail she could make : her 
vessel being distinguished by a gilded poop, and 
purple sails, made her flight be conspicuous to the 
whole fleet *, and drew away from the line about 
sixty ships of the Egyptian squadron, who, under 
pretence of attending their mistress, withdrew from 
the action. 

Antony, apprehending the consequence of this de- 
fection, whether in despair of his fortunes, or in some 
hopes to rally those who fled, put on board of a quick 
sailing vessel, and endeavoured to overtake them. 



* Floru9i lib. IT, c. 11. 
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Being observed from Clec^atra'^galley, he was taken 
on board ; but no longer capable of any vigorous or 
rational purpose, he became the companion of her 
flighty without any attempt to rally her fleet. AU 
though he quitted tbe chance of a victory to follow 
the object of his passion, he could not endure to be* 
hoLd her, turned his eyes aside, threw himself upon 
the deck, and continued in the deepest anguish of 
shame and despair. 

The flight of Antony, joibed to that of Cleopatra, 
an event so little expected, was not for some time ob^ 
served, and the fleet, notwithstanding the desertion 
of their leader, continued the action till four in the 
aftemo6n, when they were overpowered ; many of 
the ships being greatly damaged in their oars and 
rigging, were not in condition either to resist or to 
escape, and fell an easy prey to the enemy. Three 
hundred vessels were taken or sunk, and about five * 
thousand men were killed*. The strand was cover- 
ed with wrecks and dead bodies. - Octavius detached 
a squadron in pursuit of such of the enemy's ships as 
had got to sea from the engagement ; and himself 
continued in the channel during the remainder of the 
day, and the following night, to gather the imme- 
diate fruits of his victory t. 

The land army of Antony having, from the heights 
on shore, beheld the ruin of their fleet, retired to 
their camp, as with an intention to maintain it to the 



* Flut. in Antonio. Ororius says, 12,000 were killed in battle ; 6000 were 
wevnded, of wfaom 1000 died under cure ; lib. W. 

f Suetom in OctaWo. 
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U^t extremity* They flattered themselv^, that their 
general, though forced to yield to bis etfemy aft ietAf 
would make for the nearest port^ and agifiri dfaew 
himself at the he^d of bis legions. These, they teid^ 
he never should have left^ to coinmit his fortuiiM td 
an uncertain element, and a treacherous ally. In 
these hopes they remained for seveni days unshaken 
in their duty, and rejected all the offers l;rhich Octa- 
vius made to induce them to change their par^. 
Being satisfied, howevef, at last, that their hopes 
were vain^ they consulted their own safety in di£^ 
rent ways. Some laid down their arms i Canidius 
himself, who commanded them, withdrew in the 
night * } others^ remaining together in small partieti^ 
took the route to Macedonia ; but being pursued by 
the enemy ,^ were separately overtaken^ and persuaded 
or forced to surrender* All the Romto citizens wha 
had taken refuge in the easterh provinces, all the fo- 
reign allies and princes who made a part of the vanf- 
quished army, successively made their peace f j aiid 
the empire itself now seemed to be reduced under a 
single head« 

Antony, without appearing to recover his mind^ 
having continued his flight by the coasts of the Fe^- 
loponnesus to the head of Tenarus, made a half at 
this place, rather from indecision and irresolution, 
than from any aettled purpose respecting the conduct 
of his affairs. Here he was joined by sotne shif^ diat 
made their escape at the end of the action ; and being 
informed by them, that the fleet was entirely demo- 

* Flut. in Antonio. f DSo. Cass. lib. li, c. I. 
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lishedt but that the army continued firm in their 
camp^ he seemed to be revived by this last part of 
the account, and dispatched an order to Canidius^to 
make the best of his way into Macedonia, and from 
thence to continue his march into Asia. Such of his 
friends as eame up with him at Tenarus, he treated 
with his usual liberality, divided his plate and jewels 
among them, and gave them orders^ for the supplies 
they might want, on the keeper of his treasure at Co- 
rinth. In performing these acts of munifioence, he 
seemed to recover his courage, and resumed some 
part of his usual manner ; but returning at the same 
time to his former habits with Cleopatra *, he sufier- 
ed himself again to be governed by her councils ; 
^nd, in compliance with her desire, steered directly 
for Egypt, without making any attempt to rally his 
forces in Greece, or to join his army, which, in rea- 
lity, by this time, had been separated, or obliged to 
make their peace with the victor. 

Octavius having thus entirely dispersed or gained 
to his own party, all the forces of his rival in Europe, 
sent such a division of his army into Asia as was 
thought necessary to finish the remains of the war, 
and destined the veterans, whose turn it was to be 
disbanded, to embark for Italy. * He himself, in or- 
der that he might be at hand to observe the motions 
of Antony, and to renew his operations in the spring, 
proposed to pass the winter at Samos t. From thence, 
being master of a country in which his rival had once 



* Flut in Antonio, 
t Die. Cass. lib. 11, c. 3, and 4. Sucton. in Octavio, c. 17. 
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been favourably received, he exercised his power in 
punishing those who had taken any part against him. 
Many towns, by his order, were laid under heavy 
contributions, and deprived of their municipal privi* 
leges. All the petty princes who held their terri- 
tories by grant from Antony, except Archelaus * and 
Amy ntas t, were dispossessed. Alexander f , the son 
of Jamblichus, was not oiily stripped of his territories, 
but reserved in chains, to make a part in the proces- 
sion of the victor's triumph ; and when that ceremo- 
ny should be over, was doomed to die. The principa- 
lity of I^ycomedes || was given to a certain Mede, who 
had deserted from Antony, and who had brought 
ydth him a considerable body of the allies. The Cy- 
donii § and Lampaei, on account of their particular 
services, were restored to their liberties* 

Of the Roman citizens of rank who had espoused 
the f^fois^ of Antony, some were pardoned, some laid 
under heavy fines, and others put to de^th^. Among 
those who were pardoned, was Sosius, the late Con- 
sul, who had absconded for some time after the bat- 
tie of Actium, and remained in concealment, until, 
by the iptercession of bis friends, he made his peace. 
With him likewise i? mentioned M. Scaurus, the 
uterine brother of Sextus Pompeius, who had been 
condemned to die, bfit spared at the intercession of 
his mother. Among tl^ose who were put to 4eath| 
is inentioned Curio, the son of that Curip, who, ii^ 



* King of Cappadoda. f ^^ Galatia* Dio. Cass. lib. xUz, c 52. 

I A prince of Arabian extraction. | On the frontier of Pontui. 

i The people of certain towni of Crete, f Dio. Cass. lib. li, c. ^* 
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the steps which 1^ to the civil war, acted for some 
time in support of the Senate, but afterwards so efr 
fectually served the ambition of Julius Caesar *, 

While Antony still possessed the kingdom of 
Egypt, or had any means of renewing the war, it was 
thought expedient that Octavius in person should 
reside in Asia. The administration in Italy was com- 
mitted to Maecenas and Agrippa ; the first intrusted 
with the civil, the other with the military dctpartt 
ment ; but acting under orders and instructions from 
Caesar, which, though in form addressed to the Se- 
nate were previously submitted to these ministers ; 
and, after having received such alterations and cor- 
rections as to them appeared proper, were likewise 
intrusted to them for execution. 

Agrippa, as has been mentioned, having borne his 
part in the victory at Actium, returned into Italy 
with a particular charge of the veterans, who were 
now entitled to their dismission, and to the reward 
of their services. He was chosen for this trust, as 
having sufficient authority to repress the mutinous 
spirit with which this order of men was actuated, as 
often as they were encouraged by victory to state 
their pretensions and to, overrate their merits. The 
task, however, was too arduous even for the daring 
courage and unblemished reputation of this officer* 
The troops had been told, after the late action, that, 
on account of the state of Caesar's finances, the re-, 
ward of their services must be deferred to the end of 
t}ie war: such of them as were destined to act in Asia 



* Dio. Cass. lib. li, c. 2* 
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and Egypt acquiesced in this delay, expecting to en- 
rich themselves in the mean time with the spoils of 
those opulent countries *. But those who were sent 
back into Italy, expecting such settlements in that 
country as the veterans had formerly received, upon 
their arrival laid claim to immediate satisfaction^ and 
complained that CsDsar, in employing his lieutenants, 
instead of attending himself, to treat with them, 
meant to evade their just demands. 

In consequence of earnest representations from 
Maacenas and Agrippa, stating these discontents of 
the veterans as of the most dangerous tendency, Oc- 
tavius, after he had determined to fix his residence 
at Samos for the winter, set sail for Italy in the most 
tempestuous season, and in his passage was twice ex- 
posed to great, danger ; once in doubling th0 head- 
lands of the Peloponnesus, and again near to the 
rocks of Acroceraunus. Being arrived atBrundisium, 
he was met by many of the principal citizens of 
Rome, together with the Senate and magistrates in a 
body, who, having committed the government of the 
city to the Tribunes, were come forward to receive 
him, and to pay their court. He likewise found the 
discontented veterans still at the same place, and ob- 
stinate in their purpose of not suffering themselves 
to be disbanded, or stripped of their arms, until they 
should have obtained their just gratification in money 
and allotments of land. 

Octavius, having occasion for all the arts in which 
he was already so well versed, now affecting to hasten 

• Dio. Cass. lib. li, c. 3, 4. 
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what he alleged had been only delayed to a more 
convenient time, proceeded to make way for these 
mutinous troops, by dislodging many possessors of 
land, on pretence that they had favoured the queen 
of Egypt in the late war ; and, in order to provide 
the intended gratuities in money, he affected to offer 
his own estates to sale, or proposed to pledge his ef- 
fects as security for a loan. But no man having the 
courage to become either his creditor or the pur- 
chaser of his estates, he represented his having made 
the ofier as a sufficient excuse to the army for the 
delay, which be was still obliged to make in gratify* 
ing their just requests. But the riches of Egypt, he 
said, now forfeited by Cleopatra, would be an ample 
fund for the gratification of those who forbore their 
demands for the present, to have them more fully 
to^Owf' complied with hereafter*/ Having, by 
4ta^ M. u. these means, pacified the clamours of those 

ciiiiusCras- i i i • i 

•us, ex KaL who wcre most urgent ; and having been, 
^^^ during his stay at Brundisium, vested a 
tns, ex idu fourth time with the titles and ensigns of 
TuL Ooe. Consul, he . set sail again for the coast of 
v'J^'u^ Asia, with intention to give Antony and 
Junius. Cleopatra as little time as possible to re- 

collect themselves, or to reinstate their affairs. 

These unfortunate adventurers, whose arrival at 
the point of Tenarus has been mentioned, steered 
from thence for the coast of Africa, and parted from 
each other near to Paretonium, a sea-port of Lybia, 
which had been held by the kings of Egypt, as a 



* Dio. Cass* lib. li, c. 4. 
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barrier at some distance beyond the western frontier 
of their kingdom; In the neighbourhood of this 
place, Antony expected to be received by Pinarius 
Scrapus, whom he had placed at the head of his for- 
ces in that quarter *. But this officer, from what- 
ever person he may have received his appointment, 
or however he may have been inclined, while the 
Triumvirs divided the empii'e, was now, by the event 
of the battle of Actium, sufficiently determined in 
the choice of his party. He had declared for Octa- 
viusi and now ordered the messengers of Antony, 
and all the officers under his own command, who 
were disposed to enter into any correspondence with 
the vanquished party, to be put to death. 

Upon this disappointment, Antony relapsed into 
his fdrmer melancholy, proposed to kill himself, and 
was prevented only by the persuasion of a few friends^ 
who earnestly entreated him to try his fortunes once 
more at the head of the forces of Egypt t. 

Cleopatra, in order to outrun the news of her dis- 
aster, and to prevent the disorders which might at- 
tend the fall of her authority, made all possible haste 
into her own dominions. When her ships came in 
sight of the Pharos, she hoisted the ensigns of vic- 
tory, and entered the harbour of Alexandria with 
shouts of joy and triumph. Upon her landing, she 
gave an order to cut off, or to secure, some persons 
of whose affections she was doubtful, and then ac- 



• Dio. Cass. lib. U, c. 5. Plut in Antonio, p. 135. Both these writ«n 
seem to understand that Pinarius Scrapus had belonged to Antony, and d a sai ' t * 
ed from him on this occasion. 

f Plut. in Antonio^ p. 156, 4to, ed. Loud. MUk 1724. Dio. Cass. lib. li^ c. 5. 
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knowledging the event of her late unfortunate ex- 
pedition, took measures for the defence of her king- 
dom. Under pretence of collecting money for this 
purpose, she seized without reserve the effects of cor- 
porations and of private persons, and stripped the 
temples of their ornaments and of their treasures. 
But, having still upon her mind all the impressions 
of her late defeat, she rather looked for a retreat, to 
which she might fly with the money she had amass- 
ed, than for a station at which to withstand her e- 
nemy. Under these impressions, she formed a pro- 
ject to have her fleet dragged over land, from the 
Nile to the gulf of Arabia, and ordered ships to be 
built in the ports which communicated with the In- 
dian seas, trusting that her enemy could not, for 
some time, be in condition to molest her with any 
naval armament in that quarter. 

After this project began, in part, to be carried into 
execution, the Arabs, apprehending some danger to 
themselves from the preparations which appeared to 
be making on their coasts, demolished the docks 
which the queen of Egypt had ordered to be fitted 
up,* plundered her stores, and destroyed the ships 
which she had already built ; so that she was again 
reduced to the necessity of making her defence on 
the Nile, and of abiding the fate which threatened 
her country from the Mediterranean and the side of 
Asia or Europe •. 

She had heard of Caesar's having gone back into 
Italy ; and from this circumstance, as well as from 

* I>io« Casf. lib. li, c. 7. ZonariWj lib. x, c 93. 
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the difficulties of a winter navigation round the 
coasts of Greece^ both she and Antony thought them- 
selves secure for that season. In this, however, they 
Ivere disappointed by the activity and resolution of 
their enemy, who, having lost no time unnecessarily 
at Brundisium, had, in order to avoid the difficulties 
of the winter navigation, ordered some galleys to be 
dragged over land at the Isthmus of Corinth ; and 
by this means, while he was yet believed to be be- 
yond the sea of Ionia, was actually well advanced in 
his voyage to the Nile *• His plan was to invade 
the kingdom of Egypt on two sides at once ; at Pa- 
retonium, on the side of Africa, by an army under 
the command of Cornelius Gallus : and at Pelusium, 
on the side of Syria, with an army which be himsdf 
was to lead t. 

Antony, upon his return to Alexandria, with the 
mortification of having been rejected by the Roman 
legions that were stationed on the frontier of the pro.- 
vince of Africa, thinking it might strengtiien his 
own party against that of Octavius, to point out aa 
immediate offspring of the Julian family, and a suc- 
cession of leaders to the party of Caesar, declared Cse- 
sarion, the reputed son of Julius Caesar by Cleopatra^ 
to be now of age, and qualified to enter upon the iop 
heritance of his father. But while he exasperated 
Octavius by this species of personal insult, he apr 
peared incapable of any rational plan of defence for 
himself or the kingdom he occupied. He even ab- 
sented himself from the councils which were held on 



* Dio. Cass. lib. li, c. 5. f Orosius, lib. Ti. 
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this subject, declined any share in the management 
of affiiirs, and in disgust withdrew from the palace. 

While Antony continued in this humour, he was 
joined by Canidius, the late commander of his land 
forces at Actium. From this officer he had the me- 
lancholy account, that all his armies in Greece were 
dispersed ; that Herod, the king of Judea, had de^ 
clared against him ; and all the princes he had lately 
placed upon different thrones in Asia, had either fol- 
lowed this example, or been displaced ; that he had 
not any possession, nor any certain friend, beyond 
the limits of Egypt. Upon receiving this account, 
he seemed to recover from his melancholy, and ac- 
quired that species of ease which results from despair* 
He left his retreat, returned to the palace, and, with 
Cleopatra^ gave himself up to dissipation, profusion, 
and continual riot. They formed parties of pleasure, 
counting of such persons as professed a resolution 
to die rather than to fall into the hands of their ene* 
my *« Antony had an officer retained to put an end 
to his life, , in the supposed extremity at which this 
choice was to be made ; and Cleopatra had formed a 
collection of poitons for the same purpose. 

In the midst of this seeming indifference to life, 
both th& queen and her lover, however, submitted at 
times to make advances to Caesar, and to sue for 
mercy. They dispatched their messengers together, 
but as Cleopatra sent, on her own account, presents 
of a crown, a sceptre, and a throne of gold, and pri- 
vately instructed her agent to sound the disposition 
■ ■ ... ■ ■ . ■ I ■ I -I ' ■ I 
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of Ccesar with respect to herself, this crafty politician 
perceived that she wished to be considered apart from 
Antony, and encouraged her to hope for a separate 
treaty. While he made no reply to Antony, and in 
public insisted that Cleopatra herself should surren* 
der at discretion, he, in private, encouraged the queen 
to hope for better terms, and even to imagine, what 
he supposed her willing to believe, that she inight 
still make some impression on his mind by the charms 
of her person. 

As Octavius had an agent at the Court of Egypt, 
to insinuate these hopes, and to cultivate the dispo- 
sition which the queen had shown to a separate trea- 
ty, Antony became jealous of the frequent conferen- 
ces to which this agent was admitted, and ordered 
him to be whipped, and expelled from the court. 
Sensible, however, of the enormity of this outrage, 
he wrote to Octavius soon after, to make an apology. 
My misfortunes,*' he said, " have made me peevish, 
and this fellow had provoked me ; but you may 
take your revenge on the person of my agent, who 
" is with you." In the subsequent part of this let- 
ter he put Octavius in mind of their former intima- 
cy, of their relation, of their parties of pleasure, or 
rather debaucheries ; and observed, that his frolics 
With Cleopatra did not deserve to be more seriously 
treated, than affairs of the same kind in which they 
had passed some idle hours together. He, at the 
same time, delivered up P. Turvilius, a Roman Sena- 
tor, who had been supposed accessary to the death 
of Julius Caesar, and who had, for some time, been 
attached to himself; and he concluded his letter with 
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^ome expressions of magnanimity, saying, • That he 
was willing to die, provided he could obtain any fa- 
vourable terms for the queen of Egypt *, who ought 
not to be involved in their quarrel. 

Octavius, however, continued inexorable ; and, 
urging his military operations on both frontiers of 
the kingdom of Egypt, got possession of Pelusium 
and of Paretonium ; of the first, it was said, in con- 
sequence of his intrigues with Cleopatra, and by her 
connivance ; of the second, by the entire defection 
of the troops which Antony had stationed for the 
defence of the place, and who now became an acces- 
sion to the army of his rival. 

Cleopatra, as if sensible of the suspicions she had 
incurred on the surrender of Pelusium, and desirous 
to recover the confidence of Antony, doubled her at- 
tention to his person, kept the anniversary of hh 
birth-day with unusual splendour, and, to remove 
any suspicion of her having connived at the loss of 
Pelusium, delivered up an officer of the name of Se- 
leucus, who had surrendered the place, that he might 
atone for his treachery by a suitable punishment. 

Antony, observing the progress which his enemy 
made on the frontiers of the kingdom, and being 
weary of the project of ending his life in a riot, took 
a better resolution, and mustering what forces he 
could, both by sea and by land, was determined to 
try the fortune of a battle, or to die, at least, with a 
sword in his hand. When the enemy advanced to 
Alexandria, he attacked their cavalry, and put them 

• t)io. Cast. Ub. 11, c. 9. 
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to flight. Encouraged by his success in this encoun- 
ter, he ordered all his forces to assemble by the first 
of August *. On this day he proposed to bring the 
contest to a decision, at once, both by sea and by 
land t : but the Egyptian fleet being ordered to be- 
gin the action, struck their colours, and surrendered 
themselves without a blow. The cavalry at the same 
time deserted to the enemy ; and the infantry, being 
routed, fled into the city. 

Upon this dispersion of all his forces, Antony com- 
plained, that he was betrayed, and was heard to ac- 
cuse the queen. This unhappy author of his misfor^ 
tunes had taken refuge, during the action, with a 
few attendants, in the monument, which, upon a plan 
of great strength and magnificence, was then recent- 
ly built for a royal sepulchre. Thither she had al- 
ready transported all her jewels, money, and most 
valuable efiects. The access of the place was con- 
,trived to be shut from within, in such a manner as 
not to be opened without great labour t. It Was gi- 
ven out, that the queen had retired in order to kill 
herself at the tomb, in which she wa^ to be buried } 
and soon after, the report was spread that she was 
actually dead. 

Antony, being now arrived at the end of all his 
hopes, and of his efibrts, made haste to follow the 
supposed example of the queen, and gave his sword, 
for this purpose, to Eros, a freed slave, who had pro- 
mised to use it, when required, in the last action of 
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friendship to his master ; but Eros, unable to fulfil 
bis promise^ instead of killing his mastei", plunged 
the sword into his own bosom. Antony then snatch- 
ing the weapon, wounded himself; but not expiring 
immediately, he was told, as he lay bleeding on the 
ground, that Cleopatra was yet alive and safe in the 
monument. Seeming to recover some strength at 
these tidings, he gave directions that he should be 
carried to her presence. Upon his coming, she ap* 
peared on the battlements ; but under pretence that 
she feared a surprise, refused to have the gates un* 
barred, and made it necessary to have him towed 
over the walls. Although she had wished to disen* 
gage herself from this unfortunate man, and had even 
submitted to betray him, now when she saw him laid 
at her feet expiring ♦, and covered with his bloody 
she beat her breast, and tore her hair in the agonies 
of real sufiering, mixed with the affectation of" pre- 
tended passion. 

Antony, having somewhat on his mind which he 
wished to express, called for wine, recovered strength 
enough to utter a few words, and expired t ; thus 
ending his life in the fifty-third, or according to 
others, in the fifty-sixth year of his age X ; disposed 
even in the last scenes of it, to occupy the Intervals 
of every pressing occasion with riot and debauchery ; 
verifying, in all the steps of his manhood and age, 
the charge of extravagance and -profligacy, which 
marked his yquth, and his first appearance in public 
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life# He was possessed of talents for the couiacil and 
the field, which he never exerted for any valuable 
purpose, or rather never exerted at all, except when 
driven by the most urgent necessity of his situation. 
Undpr this pressure, indeed, he spmetimes repaired 
by his industry and vigour the breaches which were 
made by his dissipation or neglect. In consequence 
qf his connection with Julius Caesar, and of the place 
he gained among the military factions which endea- 
voured to engross or to divide his power, he was 
tempted to consider the Roman empire itself as the 
scene of his pleasures ; and, in aiming at the sove* 
reigntyof the world,expjBrienced those reverses which . 
£iilly displayed the versatility and instability of his 
own character. But he fell, at last, deserted by every 
Romjap citi:;en who had at any (ime been attached to 
his interest ; betrayed by that person to Whose ca^ 
prices chiefly he sacrificed his fortunes, and under 
the fatal experience, that the utmost efibrts of reso- 
lution, incited by the sense of extreme necessity, are 
not sufficient to retrieve the errors of past dissipation 
Bj^d folly. 

When Antony gave himself the wound of which 
I|e die^ one of his attendants, extracting the dagger 
from his body, ran with it to Octavius, who, seeing 
the weapon stained with blood, and being told what 
h^d passed, perhaps in jmitatign of Julius Cassar, who 
is said to hav^e wept for the death of Pompey, was 
observed to shed tears *. Suetonius reports, that he. 
afterwards desired to see the body t. 

* Plut. in Antonio. f Sueton. in Octar. c 1 7« 
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Cleopatra» as soon as the scene in the monument 
tvas over, and she had recollected herself, sent a for- 
mal notice of Antony's death to Caesar, and then pro- 
bably indulged her hopes, that the great obstacle of 
her peace being removed, she might obtain that con^ 
sideration for her separate interests, which Octavius, 
by insinuations, or expressions of clemency, had gi- 
ven her cause to expect 

After the late contest was, in a great measure, de- 
cided, the victor continued to encourage the Queen 
of Egypt to hope for a separate treaty j and amused 
her with civilities, while he endeavoured to inform 
himself of her treasure, and make sure of her person 
sfi a captive to adorn his triumph, a circumstance es- 
teemed of signal importance at Rome ; but he had 
avoided coming under any engagements that should 
preclude him in this particular from the full use of 
his victory. Upon receiving her message, he sent 
Caius Proculeius, a Roman knight, and Epaphrodi- 
tus, an emancipated slave, to calm her fears, to ad^ 
minister comfort, and, if possible, without stipula* 
ting any conditions, to reconcile her mind to the pro- 
spect of being transported to Rome. 

What Octavius chiefly apprehended from the un- 
fortunate queen, was some violent attempt on her 
own life. His emissaries, therefore, having suffered 
her, at her own earnest request, to remain where she 
was until the funeral of Antony should be over ; they 
made a strict search, in order to remove from her 
hands every weapon, or supposed instrument of death; 
and, under pretence of doing her hondur, placed a 
guard on the monument. They prevailed upon he^ 
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afterwards to remove to the palace, where she was 
attended with the usual state, and all the honours of 
a sovereign *• But being still kept at a distance from 
Caesar, and in suspense with respect to his intentions, 
she betrayed much anxiety, and seemed to meditate 
some desperate purpose. In order to divert her from 
any fatal resolution, which might deprive the intend-- 
ed procession at Rome of its. principal ornament, she 
was told that Caesar consented to see her, and was to 
make her a visit in her own apartments. Upon this 
intimation, she ordered the chambers to be fitted up 
in the most elegant manner, and decorated, in parti- 
cular, with the picture and bust of Julius Caesar^^ 
When the expected visit of Octavius was to be paid, 
she took care to have bundles of the late Caesar's let- 
ters and memorials before her. She herself was dress- 
ed in mourning, which she knew was supposed, at 
all times, to become her, and which, on this occasion, 
give an expression of tender melancholy, which 
might render her person and her state more affecting. 
When Octavius presented himself, she rose from her 
couch ; but, as if overawed by his presence, with an 
air of modesty and dejection, fixed her eyes on the 
ground. In accosting him, she called him her Mas- 
ter. ^ To his father,'* she said, " she owed all her 
•• fortunes, and now willingly resigned them to the 
•* son. The memory of the great Julius should be a 
^ sufficient comfort in all her afflictions ; she would 
" even consider him as revived in the person who 
*^ now inherited his fortunes, and bore bis name. But 

' • • Dio. Cass, lib. li, c. 12. 
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** would to God/' she said, bursting into tears, *^ that 
'^ I had died before him, so should I have escaped 
** the evils which his death, and the consequences of 
** it, have brought upon me !" Octavius bid her be 
of good courage ; and assured her, that no harm was 
intended her. But she obaerving, that he spoke these 
words with coldness, and turned his eyes away, threw 
herself upon the ground in agonies of despair. ** I 
" neither wish,'* she said, " nor can 1 continue to 
" live. I should have died when Caesar fell ; and," 
as thinking to pique his jealousy, by the expression 
of a mind still attached to his rival, '* there is another 
** now," she said, ** who calls upon me to follow ; 
'^ sufier me to rest with him on whose account I 
*^ die *." 

This interview concluded with a request on the 
part of the queen, that she might be allowed to per- 
form the obsequies of Antony, to which she proceed- 
ed with all the appearances of an affectionate widow 
in the deepest affliction ; but, as there is no doubt 
that she had betrayed the person whose fate she now 
appeared so much to lament, it is probable that her 
tears, though pretended to be shed on account of the 
dead, were, in reality, directed to move and to win 
his surviving rival. She still trusted to the ejQfects 
of her beauty, and was, in her present situation, what 
she had been in the most serious councils of State, a 
supreme coquette, who, being naturally disposed to 
violent passions, could personate any character, or 



* Dio. Cass. lib. li, c. 12. 
VOL. V. E 
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turn her real passions-to account in serving any dis* 
guised purpose of vanity or ambition. 

The scene which Cleopatra acted on the present 
occasion, in whatever degree she was possessed by 
real or a£fected despair, had no other effect on Octa- 
vius, than to m^ke him redouble his attention to 
prevent any attempt which she might intenjl to make 
against her own life. Epaphroditus had orders to 
watch her with great diligence ; a circumstance from 
which she had the sagacity to infer a fixed determi- 
nation to carry her as a captive to Rome. She was 
soon confirmed in her suspicions; having intelligence, 
that Octavius himself, being to march by land, had 
given orders that she, with her children, should be 
sent into Italy by sea. Equally anxious to avoid 
being led in triumph, as the victor was desirous to 
preserve her for this purpose, she instantly took mea^ 
sures to end her life. But in order to elude the vi- 
gilance of her keeper, she affected to be resigned to 
her fate, gave an inventory, and delivered up all her 
effects, reserving only a few jewels, which she pro- 
fessed an intention to deliver with her own hands, 
in presents, to Livia and Octavia. She even af&cted 
to dress in her usual gay and sumptuous manner; and 
pretending to have some object of consequence which 
she wished Cassar to know, she gave Epaphroditus a 
letter, and charged him to deliver it with his own 
hands* This letter contained expressions of exulta- 
tion at having obtained her end, and of having es- 
caped from her enemies. Octavius, at no loss to in- 
terpret its meaning, instantly gave orders to prevent 
what he apprehended was her purpose; but the queen. 
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before these orders could have effect, was already 
dead, and laid upon a coiich of state. One of the 
women, who usually attended her, was likewise dead ; 
the other was expiring ; but while the messenger of' 
Octavius entered the chamber, observing that the 
crown had fallen from her mistress's head, she made 
ati effort, with what strength she had left, to replace 
it. No mark of violence appeared on the body of 
the queen, except a small puncture in her arm ; and 
she was therefore supposed to have died of a veno- 
nfious bite, or of a scratch with a poisoned instru-^ 
ment. To render the last of these conjectures the 
more probable, it was said, that she always carried a 
pin in her hair, the point of which was tainted with 
poison. She was now at the age of nine-and-thirty 
years, and of these had lived fourteen years in ha- 
bits of connection with Antony. 

Octavius, being disappointed of his design to lead 
the Queen of Egypt as a captive in his triumph, had 
her e&gy, with an aspeck represented on the arm, 
fabricated, to supply her place in the procession. He 
no longer kept any measures with her family or kingw 
dom. CsBsarion, her son, supposed by Julius Caesar^ 
and o£ course a pretended heir to Caesar'ft fortunes, 
had too high pretensions to be spared j endeavouring 
to make his escape into Ethiopia, he was taken in 
his flight and killed. Antyllas, the son of Antony 
by Fulvia, being of an age to receive impressions 
which might render him dangerous, was likewise 
sacrificed to the safety of the conqueror. He had 
taken refuge at the shrine of Julius Caesar, but was 
forced from thence, and slain. The other children, 

e2 
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whether of Cleopatra, or of Antony, were spared, 
and honourably treated. Those of the latter, by Oc- 
tavia, being near relations of Caesar, and afterwards 
intermarried with the reigning family, left a posteri- 
ty who succeeded to the empire *. 

Among the partisans of the vanquished party who 
were ordered for execution, only two or three Ro- 
mans of note are mentioned : Canidius, who had 
commanded the land-forces of Antony at Actium, 
and who still adhered to him in the wreck of his for- 
tunes } Cassius Parmehsis, a man of letters and a poet, 
who had been attached to Brutus and Cassius, but, 
having employed his wit against Octavius, was re- 
ceived by Antony, and lived with him in great inti- 
macy; together with these is mentioned Ovinius, 
who, having been a Roman Senator, is said to have 
degraded himself by taking charge of the manufac- 
tures which were carried on in the palace of the 
Queen of Egypt. 

In limiting the severity of his executions to these 
examples, Octavius appeared greatly to restrain the 
cruelty which he had formerly exercised against his 
enemies : he, at the same time, gave proofs of his 
munificence, by releasing all those who were in cus- 
tody at Alexandria, whether as prisoners of State, as 
captives, or hostages from foreign nations t. 



* Sueton. in Octar. c. 17. Dio. Cass. lib. li, c. 19. Plut in Antonia 
f Orosius, p. 269. Veil. Pater, lib. ii, c. 87. 
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CHAP. XXXVL 

The merit or demerit of parties in the latter period of the Bo- 
man Republic.— Return of Octavius to Rome. — His triumphs 
and public entertainments. — Reform of the army. — Proposi- 
tion to resign his pouter. — Consultdtion of Agrippa and Mct^ 
cenas. — Preludes to the pretended resignation of Octavius. — 
ERs speech in the Senate, — His consent to retain a part in 
<Ae gooemment of the empire. — Distribution of the promn- 
ces. — Tide of Augustus. — The establishment of Augustus. 

Although, in compiling this history, it has been 
intended to avoid expressions of mere praise and 
blame, other than are contained in the detail of facts 
and specification of characters ; and to state, in every 
instance, the transaction itself, rather than the judg* 
ment of the writer ; ye^t it is hoped that where ques- 
tions of merit or demerit are in any considerable de* 
gree problematical, and where the most ingenuous 
readers are likely to take opposite sides, he too may 
be indulged in some general discussion. 

We may suppose the Roman Republic to have been 
hastening to its ruin from the sedition of Tiberius 
u. a 620. Gracchus, to the times on which we are 
u. c. 723. uQ^ entered. A great revolution has been 
so long in suspense, and more blood has been shed 
in an age of boasted learning and politeness, than 
perhaps has been known to flow in any equal period 
of the most barbarous times. 
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In judging of those who were concerned in this 
transaction, we may form our opinions now upon 
speculative considerations, as they themselves joined 
their party from motives of interest, ambition, or 
public virtue. Although it be allowed that, in point 
of justice, we must give a preference to those who 
endeavoured to preserve the constitution of their 
country, and who acted merely in defence of them- 
selves and their fellow-citizens ; yet, in this instance^ 
it will be alleged, that the event has had the effect of 
an experiment, to show that what they strove to per- 
form was impracticable, and that notwithstanding the 
justice of their cause, the circumstances of the times 
were such as to have rendered their success not only 
desperate, but in a great measure inexpedient* They 
were born to a republic, it is true } but the people 
who were destined to govern in that republic could 
no longer be safely intrusted with government i and 
to contend for such a trust in behalf of men who 
were unworthy of it, was a dangerous error, for 
which the best intentions could not atone. Even tbe 
Roman Senate itself could not supply all the exigen- 
cies of government over a dominion of such extent, 
and containing so many sources of corruption. Its 
own members were degenerate, or fallen from the 
virtue of their ancestors. They were trained up in a 
luxury, at home in the capital, which was to be sup- 
plied by the most cruel rapacity abroad in the pro* 
vinces. Such an empire could be preserved only by 
the force and prompt executions of a master, con^ 
cerned to preserve order for the safety of his own do-^ 
minion. The change, therefore, from republic to ma» 
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narcby, it may be alleged, was seasonable ; and Cato, 
with Cicero, Brutu3, and all the other partisans of 
the commonwealth, actuated by a mistaken, though 
commendable zeal for liberty, would have supported 
their fellow-^itizens in their pretensions to govern- 
ment after they were unworthy of it : in this attempt 
they fell a necessary sacrifice to their own error ; and 
in their ruin made way for an establishment better 
fitted to the condition of the age, and to the cha* 
racter of the people, than that for which they con- 
tended and bled. 

In this manner of stating the subject, we lay the 
task of vindicating their own conduct on those who 
endeavoured to preserve, not upon those who de- 
stroyed the republic. But, in judging of the merits 
of men in a scene so remote, we must not proceed on 
conceptions drawn from the experience of subse- 
quent ages, on our own predilection for monarchy in 
general, or even on our judgment of its expedience 
in that particular case ; we must suppose ourselves in 
the situation of those who acted, and who, in the re- 
sult of this contest, from the condition of equals, 
were to become master and servant, or lord and vas- 
sal. One party strove that they should be masters, 
the other that they themselves should not be slaves. 
The latter contended for the rights, which, together 
with their fellow-citizens, they had inherited, as Ro- 
mans ; they endeavoured to preserve the manners, as 
well as the institutions, of their country, against the 
destroying of both. The other party, at first, under 
pretence of zeal for higher measures of popular go- 
vernment than those they enjoyed, endeavoured to 
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corrupt the people whom they meant to enslave ; and 
having, upon plausible pretences, got possession of 
the sword, they turned it against the established go- 
vernment of their country. Neither of those parti^ 
probably, stated the speculative question which \im 
may now be inclined to discuss, whether republic or 
monarchy was best accommodated to a state like the 
Roman, in the height of its dominion, and in the fuU 
tide of its luxury ? 

The wise, the courageous, and the just, alone are 
entitled to power ; the innocent alone are entitled to 
exemption from restraint. But they who are not con- 
scious of having forfeited their right to either, are 
undoubtedly justifiable in persisting to maintain it 
The virtuous who resign their freedom, at the same 
time resign their virtue, or at least yield up that con*^ 
dition which is required to preserve it. Citizens wha 
were born to inherit this condition, and who had the 
courage to harbour and to cherish that elevation of 
mind which belongs to it, were entitled to maintain 
for themselves the post of^ honour to the l^st, and 
must for ever receive from those who respect in- 
tegrity and magnanimity the tribute of esteem, even 
of tenderness, which is due to their memory. 

If ever there was a body of men fit to govern the 
world, it was the Roman Senate, composed of ci- 
tizens who had passed through the higher offices of 
State, who had studied the afiairs of their country, 
in the execution of its councils, and in the command 
of its armies ; and it will for ever be remembered, in 
behalf of those who wished to preserve its authority^ 
that if their removal from the scene on which they 
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acted was expedient or seasonable, it was so because 
that scene was become unworthy qj their presence^ 
Some of the characters, indeed, which appeared in 
this cause, may require a separate treatment. In that 
!t^ Cato, virtue was the result of a decisive and com-^ 
prehensive reflection, as well as of temper. To him, 
rectitude of conduct was in itself, without regard to 
consequences, the supreme object of predilection and 
care. His penetration, as well as courage, in the ear- 
ly endeavours he made, and in the manly steadiness 
with which he persisted to oppose the designs of 
Cassar and of Pompey, while others wavered, and 
either did not perceive their intention, or tamely sub- 
mitted to them, give him a striking superiority over 
his contemporaries ♦. He is represented by Cicero, 
in some instadces, as retaining his inflexibility, when 
some degree of compliance was more likely to pre- 
serve the republic. The same censure has-been re- 
peated by others; but Cato was present to the scene, 
had no by-views to mislead him, and there is every 
reason to prefer his own judgmei^t to that of any 
person, whether ancient ormodern> disposed to cen* 



* The impression of Cato*s character remained so deep with posterity, at 
well as with the immediate witnesses of his conduct, that no authority on the 
part of those who wished to traduce him had any effect It is remarkable, thft t 
eyen the authority of the Cssars did not silence those who in other instances 
condescended to flatter them, nor prevent their joining in the praises of Cato, 
Virgil and Horace, though courtiers, could not be restrained on this mibject. 
Vid. iEneid. lib. viii, ver. 670. Hor. lib. i, ode 12. He was revered, it hat 
been said* rather as a good than as a great man ; but mankind do not revere 
without an opinion of great ability, as well as befievolent intention ; and his 
underttanding as well as his will, was in a superior order of being to those who 
censure him. Vid. Lord Bolingbroke*s *.* Patriot King.'* 
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sure him. Cicero temporised, made the experiment 
of what compliaoee on some occasions could efiect, 
and even flattered himself that he had gained the af- 
fections of Cassar and Pompey to the republic, by 
giving way to the arts which they employed to de^^ 
stroy it : But in the end did justice to Cato, owning 
that he alone foresaw; with proper fortitude opposed, 
and finally died, that he might not see the ruin of 
his country ♦. 

The fellow-sufferers of Cato, in the same cause of 
the republic, were persons of a different character 
from himself To him virtue was the end, to them 
it was the means which they employed for the attain- 
ment of their end ; and they measured advantages by 
the success of their pursuits. Cato possessed inde- 
pendence in the courage and resolution of his own 
mind ; they sought for it in the institutions of their 
country ; they wished to preserve their own rights, 
and would not yield them to any individual or set of 
men whatever. This character indeed is in a high 
degree meritorious ; no more is required to form ah 
excellent citizen ; and no more was required but the 
prevalence or frequency of such a character at Rome 
to have preserved, and even to have re-established in 
health, that sickly and perishing constitution of go-^ 
vernment. 

The natural antidote of vice is restraint and cor- 
rection, and we call for absolute power in the hands 



*> See as quoted above in* the end of book fourth, Epist. ad Atticum, lib. IS, 
ep. 4, ** Quod ille ea, quae nunc aunt, et futun Tiderit^ et ne fierent conten- 
derit, et facta ne Tideret, Titam rciliquerit**' 
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of one or a few to curb the licence of many ; but in 
great disorders, and where the power destined to re* 
strain i$ itself corrupted, what is applied for a re* 
medy is sometimes an evil, more than sufficient to 
counterbalance the disease. They who peruse the 
^tory of Rome, under the sequel and continued ef- 
fects of a revolution, which is now accomplished or 
fast approaching, will find no cause to congratulate 
the world on its having escaped from the licence of 
faction in Clodius and Milo^ to experienoe the effects 
of a ruling power, which no faction could resist, in 
the hands of Caius or Nero. 

The impossibility of preserving the republic, or its 
unfitness to remain at the head of so great an empire, 
is no doubt the most plausible excuse which is made 
for its subversion ; but this apology neither Caesar 
nor Pompey was entitled to make for himself: Csb- 
sar affected a ze^l for popular government, that he 
might demolish the Senate ; and Pompey strove to 
inflame all the evils of government, in order to 
render himself necessary to the aristocracy. Cse- 
sar fomented the rage of political faction, to break 
down the barriers of public order, or make way for 
military force : and at last, under the shew of relea- 
sing the people from the tyranny of the nobles, drew 
that sword with which he accomplished the ruin of 
both. 

The Senate, indeed, had many difficulties to en- 
counter ; that of protecting the provinces from op- 
pression, in which maijy of their own members were 
com^ern^d ; that of restraining the tumults and dis- 
orders of a licentious people, led by different adven* 
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turers, desirous of change, or impatient of govern- 
ment ; and that of conducting a pretended popular 
assembly, in whom the legislation and sovereignty of 
the empire was nominally vested. It is, however, dif- 
ficult to judge how far so able a council, while they 
themselves remained in any degree uncorrupted, 
might not have found antidotes, or at least tempo- 
rary expedients, to resist every other evil, if they had 
not been so ably attacked as they were by the first 
Cassar and Pompey, who, during one period, joined 
interests together, to break down the defences of 3 
fortress, which they afterwards severally intended to 
occupy. 

The ordinary train of affairs at Rome ; the substi- 
tution of tumults for regular assemblies of the People; 
the practice of committing the provinces, with so 
many resources, and the command of such armies, 
with so little control, to the discretion of ambitious 
citizens ; the dangerous powers which accompanied 
the higher offices of State, without any check upon 
those who were inclined to abuse those powers ; the 
easy recourse which persons of dangerous'pretensions, 
when rejected by the Senate, had to popular riots, 
under the denomination of Comitia, or assemblies of 
the people, made the destruction of the republican 
form in some measure necessary. 

With such citizens as the Gracchi, as Apuleius, as 
Marius and Cinna, Clodius and Milo, it was difficult 
to preserve a republic } but with such citizens as 
Caesar and Pompey, it was altogether impossible ; or 
rather the republic may be considered as at an end 
from the time it was in their power to dispose of it. 
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The first class of these adventurers were misled by 
their passions, or fell into the vices of their situa- 
tion. They endeavoured to rule by popular tumults 
or the force of profligate numbers, and when they 
could not pervert the ordinary forms of the State to 
their purpose, employed violence to set them aside ; ' 
but even in this, by their casual opposition, they pre- 
served a kind of balance, in which the freedom of 
the commonwealth seemed to remain. 

Pompey and Caesar promoted, systematically, all 
the evils to which their country was exposed. They 
had recourse to the populace for grants, which the 
Senate refused; they prolonged the term of provin- 
cial appointments, which were sufliciently danger- 
ous, however short ; they united together powers 
which were sufliciently dangerous when separate ; 
united the command of armies in the provinces with 
the authority of oflice at Rome ; and instead of sus- ' 
pending the fate of the commonwealth, by their 
mutual obstructions to each other, hastened its ruin, 
by concerting together their measures against it ; 
leaving the decision of their respective claims, till 
after they had rendered the republic a necessary 
prey to the one or the other. 

Pompey, for some time, thought himself in actual 
possession of the monarchy \ Caesar, in the mean 
time, provided the most efiectual means to ravish it 
fi:om him. To state the difliculty of preserving the 
republic, in such hands, as an excuse for their having 
destroyed it, were to offer the character of criminals 
as an excuse for their crimes. When the highway- 
men are abroad, the traveller must be«robbed ; but 
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this will not justify the deed. Caesar and Pompey 
are blamed, not because the republic had an end, hut 
because they themselves were the evils by which it 
perished. 

The necessity of submitting, at least for a time^ t6 
the government of single men, had been repeatedly 
experienced by the Romans, and was so, iti the high- 
est degree, at the times to which these observations 
refer ; but this will not warrant the pretensions of 
every profligate person who may affect to place him- 
self in the station of sovereign. If, upon this ground,' 
Cato and Brutus were to be blamed for resisting the 
power of Caesar j the last, in his turn, must be bla- 
med for resisting the pretensions of Pompey } and 
other citizens, in their respective ages, for rejecting 
the advances which were made by Marius, Cinna, 
Cataline, and other profligate adventurers, who at- 
tempted to place themselves, singly or in factions, at 
the head of the empire. 

Of the two Caesars, the first possessed the talent 
of influencing, of gaining, and employing men to his 
purpose, beyond any other person that is known in 
the history of the world ; but it is surely not for the 
good of mankind that he should be admired in other 
respects. To admire even his clemency, is to mis- 
take policy and cunning for humanity. The second 
Caesar, in the part which he acted against the repub- 
lic, is, in many respects, more excusable than the 
first. He entered the scene when the piece was much 
farther advanced ; when his countrymen had sub* 
mitted to monarchy, under the title of a perpetuail 
Dictator8bip,^and when he himself was considered as 
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the heir of a person who had possessed this pre^mi^ 
nence. He was therefore, at least, nearer to the con*- 
dition of a hereditary prince, who may be allowed to 
consider sovereignty as his birthright; and who, bow- 
ever he may be disposed to promote the good of man- 
kinds has a right to maintain his own station, and 
may be supposed to acquit himself sufficiently of his 
duty, by making a proper use of his power, without 
being under any obligation to resign it, or to admit 
of improper encroachments upon the estate to which 
he is bom. 

The first Cassar was aggressor in the political con- 
test, and forced the friends of the republic to defend 
their own rights, or to secure them against bis inva«> 
sion } the second, although he succeeded to the same 
quarrel, and actually paid no respect to the republic, 
more than was necessary to cover his design against 
it, yet appears, more than the first, in the light of a 
person who strove only with the rivals of his own 
ambition, and with his competitors for the succession 
of his uncle and adoptive father, who, having decla* 
red him the heir of his fortune, gave him a pretence 
to support the pre-eminence his relation and prede* 
cessor had gained. 

This apology, nevertheless, though more powerful 
in its application to the case of the second Caesar 
than to that of the first, is very imperfect in its ap- 
plication to either. If Octavius had been educated 
under any impressions of hereditary right to the so- 
vereignty of the Roman Empire, the fate of the per- 
son from whom he derived his supposed right, and 
the subsequent, though temporary, re-establishment 
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of the commonwealth, which he witnessed, and^Hrhich 
he pretended to approve, were sufficient to have lui'^ 
deceived him, and to have taught him the part which 
he had to act as a Roman citizen, and the modesty 
with which he ought to have waited for the legal 
age, and the constitutional election, in order to obtain 
those offices of State, to which, in common with the 
other citizens of Rome, his condition, no doubt, high- 
ly entitled him. 

Octavius, however, is not perhaps to be tried so 
much in the quality of a Roman citizen, born to liie 
republic, as in that of leader of a party, born at a 
time when the competition for superiority was gene- 
ral, and when sovereignty or death were the alterna- 
tives to be chosen by persons of such rank and pre* 
tensions as his own. In this quality he effiscted, 
what his grand-uncle and adoptive father had taught 
him to aim at, the suppression of civil government, 
and the removal of all his own competitors for power. 

As Pompey, with Cato, and the principal support- 
ers of the Senate, had sunk under the first Caesar ; so 
Brutus, Cassius, and the other restorers of the com- 
monwealth, with the last of the family of Pompey, 
sunk under Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus; and the 
two last in their turn, having sunk under Octavius, 
this successful adventurer now remains sole com- 
mander of all the armies of the republic, and sole 
master of all its provinces, from the banks of the 
Euphrates to the sea of Britain. And the contest 
for this mighty sovereignty being now at last deci- 
ded, it rtemains that we observe what new form the 
world is to receive under the dominion of its master. 
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or what mighty harvest is to be reaped by him who 
is io possession of the fields and who is now enabled 
to gather what so many heroes had sown or planted^ 
and what so many pretenders to the, same object 
would have ravished or torn from each other. 

This able adventurer having, in other situations^ 
conducted his affairs with so much discretion, as well 
.as enterprise, continued, in his present elevation, to 
exercise the same profitable virtues. In the severi- 
ties which he had formerly practised against those 
who opposed him, there was sufficient evidence of a 
cruel and sanguinary nature * ; and it were monstrous 
.to suppose, that the murders which were perpetrated 
by his order, or with his consent, could be justified 
by the necessity of affairs, in which his engaging at 
.all was criminal. But as the horror of Sylla's cruel- 
ties, still remaining in the minds of the people, was 
a great bar to the success of any similar usurpation, 
and suggested to Julius Caesar, in the beginning of 
his career, an opposite course of clemency and mercy; 
so the fate of this last adventurer, who, after having 
shown mercy to many of his opponents, fell at last 
by the hands of those he had spared, probably sug- 
gested to the Triumvirate the necessity of providing 
for their own safety before they affected the reputa- 
tion of mercy ; and, as we shall see, suggested to this 
heir of Caesar the caution, not to affront, so directly 
as his predecessor had done, that republican spirit, 
whose effects he had so much occasion to dreads 



* See the History of the Proscription^ and his attendance at the sacrifices or 
^leculions done at Ferusia. jSueton. in Octav. c. 15^ 
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Octavius, though inferior to his uncle in the chs^ 
meter of a Boldiert beifig equally master of every ne- 
cessary artifice, Uke him^ had recourse to clemency 
in his turn, or when it suited the state of his affiiir*. 
His steps became gradually less bloody, horn the first 
fatal proscription to the last victory which he obtain- 
ed over Antony; and in this he reversed the order 
which had been observed by the first Caesar, begins 
ning to affect moderation in a period of the w^r, cor- 
responding to that in which the military executions 
of the other were observed to have become Ddore de- 
risive and bloody ; afiectiqg to respect every citizeti 
at Corfinium, he spared none at Thapsus or at Mun- 
da. 

In the whole management of the contest with An- 
tony, Octavius had conducted himself with a singUr 
lar address. Stating himself merely as Roman Con- 
sul, he discontinued the title of Triumvir in his own 
person, in order tp strip his antagonist likewise of 
that character. To avoid appearances which might 
divide any part of the Roman People against him- 
self, he overlooked Antony entirely in the pretended 
quarrel with the Queen of Egypt, or he afiected to 
consider him as a person under some fatal delqsion, 
and in hazard of becoming a traitor to his own coun- 
try, from his attachment to a stranger and an artful 
woman. The war was accordingly declared against 
the Queen of Egypt alone, and, like any other foreign 
war, was undertaken by Octavius in the character of 
Roman Consul, and with a pretended observance of 
^1 the usual forms of the commonwealth. 

This adventurer was remarkable for employing 
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disguises, which, though too thin to conceal the 
truth, furnished his own party, at least, with a pie- 
tence for supporting him, and considerably helped 
him forward in the execution of all his designs. Af- 
fecting to be no more than Consul, or ordinary ma- 
gistrtte^ be, in fact, exercised the powers of a master 
or military usurper, in the western provinces ; and 
hastened, by the reduction of Egypt, or the suppres- 
i^ibn of hit rival, who had taken refuge in that king- 
dom, to make himself equally sovereign in the East. 
In the absence of this Consul, however, the affiurs of 
State, in the capital, were not permitted, as usual, to 
devolve on bis nominal colleague, nor, in the absence 
of both Consuls, to devolve on the Preetor, or other 
officer of State who was next in rank ; but were in 
the hands of Maecenas, a person known merely as the 
minister or confident of Octavius, without any other 
title to command or office in the commonwealth. 
These circumstances were sufficient to discredit the 
professions which Octavius continued to make of his 
zeal for the constitution of the republic ; but, when 
it 18 convenient for parties to be deceived, they can 
shut their eyes upon every circumstance which tends 
to expoee the deception. 

It was not indeed necessary, at present, that the 
People should be imposed upon, in order to enable 
the head of the army to reign with an absolute sway 
In Italy, and over all the western provinces. As the 
troops who were actually under arms looked forward 
to their general for future provisions and settlements, 
fib the veterans, then established in the country, look- 
ed up to hitn as the guardian of their property, pr 

f2 
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considered his elevation as the principal security of 
what they possessed. Insomuch that» if it were ne- 
cessary^ in this case, to preserve the appearances of 
civil government, in order to conciliate the minds of 
the citizens, it was equally necessary to preserve the 
reality of absolute power, in order to gratify the ar- 
my, and in order to continue to the veterans the 
principal security by which they held their lands. 
And this wary politician accommodated himsielf, with 
uncommon discernment, to the feelings or prejudices 
of both. 

The superior address of Octavius, in the contest 
with Antony, gave continual presages of victory on 
his side ; and from the beginning of the war, to its 
final decision at Actium, and to the last close of the 
scene in Egypt, partisans were continually passing 
from the losing to the winning side. Upon the re- 
duction of Egypt, the victor, though pretending to 
act in the capacity of Roman Consul, did not, as in 
former times, refer to the Senate the arrangements to 
be made in his conquest ; nor did he wait the forma- 
lity of a commission from Rome to authorise him in 
settling the province. Hd named a governor, and 
gave orders for the repair of all the canals and public 
works, which, on account of their effect in distribu- 
ting the inundations of the Nile, made, in that king- 
dom, a great and important object of State ; and, by 
their being neglected during the troubles, of late» 
had occasioned distress, and apprehensions of famine. 

The kingdom of Egypt was a principal granary 
for the supply of Italy, and it is probable that its 
consequence had beien severely felt in the late inter- 
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ruption of its exports. Octikvius theFefofre took mea- 
sures to secure his possession of a countryi by which 
he observed that the state of Italy» and the capital of 
the empire, might be greatly affected^ He deprived 
the Egyptians of all the forms of their monarchy ^ 
and, in order to efface the memory of their national 
independence, and to discontinue pretensions which 
the inhabitants of Alexandria used to support by tu^ 
mults and revdts, he abolished all their public as» 
semblies or national councils : And as there was rea-^ 
son to apprehend that there might still exist, under 
the ruins of this late opulent monarchy, or under the 
remains of Antony's party there, some sparks of fire, 
which the ambition or intrigues of any considerable 
partisan might kindle into a flame, he forbade the re« 
sort of Egyptian nobles to Rome, or of Roman Se« 
nators to Egypt ; and chose for immediate governor 
Cornelius GalluSy a person of no more than equestrian 
rank, with moderate pretensions, not likely to har- 
bour ambitious designs ; making it a rule to have si- 
milar qualifications in future governors, and to per- 
petuate likewise the other parts of an establishment 
which he now made, for the preservation a£ so im- 
portant a territory, and the government of so fac- 
tious a people. 

While Octaviusrinade these arrangements in Egypt, 
he secured a great treasure, of which a considerable 
part was found in the coffers of the late queen, and 
still more arose from the contributions which he 
himself imposed on the city of Alexandria and other 
districts of the kingdom. Being, from these funds> 
prepared to acquit himself of the pecuniary engage- 
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ments he had come under to the army, and enabled 
to make donations to the popukpe of Rome, whose 
favour was necessary to him in the further proseciK 
tion of his designs, he set out on his return to Italy ; 
but having stopt in the island of Samos, while the 
army, in separate divisions, was moving to the west- 
ward, he passed the winter at this place, deferring 
his arrival at Rome until the troops should be assem* ' 
bled, and every other circumstance prepared for the 
triumphal entries he intended to make into the capi- 
tal. 

During his $tay in Samos, the neighbouring towns 
and provinces vied with each other in demonstrations 
of submission to his authority, and of zeal for his 
cause. The inhabitants <^ Pergamus and Nicomediat 
in particular, made offer of divine honours to him* 
self, and petitioned for leave to erect a temple fbr 
the purpose of performing these honours. Those of 
Ephesus and Nioasa, as being more modest, or more 
delicate in their flattery,^directed this compliment to 
his adoptive father, the late Caesar, to whom, tog^ 
ther with Roma, considered as joint deities, they pro- 
posed to erect a shrine and a temple. 

In Italy, at the same time, similar or more impor- 
tant tributes of adulation and servility were paid to 
the victor. At Rome, all the honours with which 
the republic had been accustomed to reward the 
eminent service of her citizens, had been for some 
time lavished on those who were most successful in 
subverting her government ; and these honours were 
now heaped on Octavius, with a profusion propoi- 
tioned to the ascendant he had gained by the sup- 



pression of all his competitors^ The statuea which 
had been erected to his rival Mark Antony were 
broken .down, and the name of Marcus for ever for-' 
bid in that family^i A» if the extinction of thi$ rival 
were an end of every war* notwithstanding that 
many hostile nations were yet in arms on the fron* 
tiers of the empire, the gates of Janus were osteuta* 
tiously shuty and Octavius declared to be the re- 
storer of peace to the world* A triumphal arch was 
erected at Brundisium, on the spot where it waa 
supposed he was to set his foot on shore. The an*» 
niversaries of his birth and of his victories. were ^a 
be celebrated for ever as days of thi^nksgiying j aod 
his name was to be inserted in the hymns or public 
prayers, which were statedly sung, or offered up, for 
the safety of the commoawealth« 

On the first of January, while Octavius was stiU 
u. a 794. at Samos, he being admitted a ^fth time 
«f^^*" into the office of Consul, the Senate aad 
w ^^ People took an oath of allegiance, or, io 
KaL juiii words more nearly corresponding to the 
w.^ifo^ term9 of their language, took an oath to 
■•^ observe his acts and decrees. They de* 

dared him Tribune of the People for an unlimited 
time, 9knd extended the powers of this office beyond 
its usual bounds, circumscribed by the walls of the 
city. • They ordained, that from thenceforward the 
appeals usually made to the People should be made 
to O^sar alon^) and that in criminal judgments, 
what wa3 called the vote of Minerva, an act of grace 
provided for the pardon of criminals, when condemn- 
ed only by a single vote of majority, should from 
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thenceforward be ascribed to him, and consequently 
be termed, the Mercy or the Vote, not of Minervoy 
but of Cffisar *. 

The precipitancy with which the Roman Senate 
ijtnd People now rushed into Servitude, had probably 
no mixture of that sullen design with which the 
partisans of the republic had prepared the first Caesar 
for his fate. The retainers of the victorious party 
raised the cry of adulation, and they were followed, 
in expressions of servility^ by persons who wished to 
recommend themselves by the most early advances^ 
or who dreaded being marked out for resentment, in 
case they appeared to be tardy in expressing their 
zeal. But what, under established monarchy, may 
be considered as the duty and the loyalty of subjects 
to their sovereign, and, like filial affection, though 
sometimes partial and misplaced, is always a virtue^ 
and salutary to mankind ; in such rapid transitions, 
from the pretension of citizens to the submission of 
slaves, is a mortifying example of the weakness and 
depravity to which human nature is exposed. 

The apparent servility of all orders of men under 
the usurpation of Julius Caesar, probably inspired 
that security which gave the conspirators such an 
advantage against him. The example, bowevier, put 
Octavius, though 4ess exposed, much more on his 
guard ; and may serve to account for many of the 
precautions he took, and for many of the forms he 
observed, in the sequel of his government. He had 
occasion, indeed, to experience. In his own persoo. 
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that his precautions were not altogether utmecessary. 
In the midst of the late demonstrations of joy for 
his victory, there were still a few who whetted their 
swords in secret against him, as the cause of their 
public degradation, and the author of their private 
wrongs. Lepidus, the son of the late degraded 
Triumvir, and nephew of Marcus Brutus by his sis- 
ter Junia, incited probably by this domestic exam- 
ple, and by so many motives of a private and public 
nature, had procured some accomplices, and was pre- 
paring to cut short the usurpation of Octavius on his 
return to Rome. But this design, no way justified 
by any considerations of prudence or public utility, 
was defeated by the vigilance of Maecenas, and end* 
ed in the execution of the young Lepidus, and in 
the imprisonment of his mother Junia, who remain- 
ed in confinement until she was admitted to bail, at 
the humble request of her husband, the late Trium- 
vir, and associate in the empire with Octavius and 
Antony, and who, to the other effects of humiliation 
which he now endured, joined that of being over' 
looked with contempt, even by those who were sup- 
posed to have suffered by his former abuses of 
power •• 

Octavius having, by his stay in the island of Sa- 
mos, disconcerted the effect of this conspiracy, and 
given sufficient time for the transportation of his 
army, and the other apparatus of his triumph, into 
Italy, set out for that country, and in his way visit- 
ed the scene of his late victory at Actium. At this 
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place, Ap<dlo being the principal object of worships 
he had| immediately after the action, selected (torn 
the captures a galley of each rate, to be placed as an 
offering to the god ; and at Toryne, on the oppoote 
side of the Straits, where his own army had been sta^ 
tioned before the engagement, he directed a new 
city to be erected, under the name of Nicopolis *« 

The conqueror, upon his arrival at B4Mne, wa3 re« 
ceived by Folitus, who had succeeded to the office 
of Consul at the resignation of Apuleius, and who^ 
though now his colleague, dropped the pretension to 
equality, «id performed the sacrifices of thanksgi-* 
ving which had been appointed for his safe return. 
Though victor in so many contests, he had hitherto^ 
either by the nature of the wars in which be had 
been engaged, or by the event of them, not been en^ 
titled to a triumph ; or being, by his temper and 
great caution, averse to ostentation, he had neglect*r 
ed to avail himself of this honour. But though he 
himself, in appearance, was no way governed by va- 
nity, something was due to the public opinion^ to 
the wishes of those who had shared in the glory of 
his victories, and to the impressions which even pa« 
geantry itself is fitted to make on the minds of those 
who are to be governed. He therefore deteriqined 
to exhibit three separate triumphal procesuons. The 
first for his reduction of the Panonians, the Japydes, 
and the Dalmatians : the second for his victory at 
Actium i and the third for the conquest of Egypt 
In the first of these triumphs, Carinus, by whooi the 
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war of Illyricum had been chiefly conducted, was 
admitted to partake with the commander under 
whose auspices the subject of triumph \fsid beea 
gained. In the third procession was exhibited a 
scene, which, for riches and splendour, greatly sur** 
passed any of the former, being a display of the treat 
sure he had amassed in Eg3rpt, and decorated with 
various trophies constructed from the spoils of that 
country. Among these was carried the effigy of the 
late queen, having, in allusion to the supposed man- 
ner of her death, the aspick represented on her arm. 
And the whole was followed by the piteous train of 
her surviving children, who were led as captives. 

In these processions a circumstance was remarked, 
which indicated considerable innovation in the pre* 
tensions of the person by whom they were led. It 
had been usual for tb^ officers of State to meet the 
triumphal march at the gates of Rome, and after* 
wards to advance before it into the city. In con- 
formity with the fir3t part of this custom, the Con- 
sul and other magistrates met the procession at the 
gat^i } but suffering the conqueror to pass on before 
them, fell behind, and followed in his train to the 
Capitol. 

Here be deposited, in the Temple of Jupiter, six- 
teen thousand pondo, or one hundred and sixty 
thousand ounces of gold, with fifty millions in Ro- 
'man money, or above four hundred thousand pounds 
sterling * ; and at the close of the ceremony distri- 
buted a thousand sestertii, or about eight pounds of 

* Sueton. in Octav. c. xxx. 
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our money a man to the troops ; and this» to an army 
consisting of one hundred and twenty thousand men^ 
amounted to a sum of near a million sterling. To 
the officers, besides his pecuniary bounty, he gave 
honorary rewards. To Agrippa, in particular, he pre- 
sented a blue ensign, in token of his naval victories ; 
to the People he made a donation of four hundred 
sestertii, or about three pounds five shillings a man, 
and doubled the usual allowance of com from the 
public granaries ; discharged all that he owed, remits 
ted all the debts that were due to himself,. and refu* 
sed all the free gifts which were offered to him from 
the different towns and districts of Italy. 
. These accumulations and distributions of foreign 
-i^oils at Rome, or the general expectation of prospe- 
rous times which attended them, produced great or 
very sensible effects in raising the price of houses, 
lands, and other articles of sale, whether in Italy or 
in the contiguous provinces ; a circumstance which, 
joined to the new and strange appearance of the gates 
of the temple of Janus being shut, as a signal of uni - 
versal peace, made these triumphsofOctavius appear 
to be an epoch of felicity, and a prelude of hope to 
the empire. 

They were followed by other magnificent cere- 
monies ; the dedicating of a temple which had been 
erected to Minerva, and the opening of a great hall 
which had been inscribed with the name of Julius 
Caesar. In that hall was placed a noted statue of 
Victory, which had been brought from Tarentum.; 
and there also were hung up the trophies which had 
been collected in Egypt. The statue of Cleopatra, 
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in gold, was placed in the temple of Venus ; and at 
the same time the shrine of Julius Cassar, as well as 
those of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, were decorated 
with many ensigns, or badges of victory. 

On occasion of these solemnities, a variety of 
games were exhibited : that of Troy, in particular, 
was now instituted, being a procession formed by 
youth of high rank, mounted on horseback, and led 
by Marcellus and Tiberius, the nephew and the step* 
son of Octavius. Kaces were run in chariots and on 
horseback^ by persons of high rank j and fights of 
gladiators were exhibited, in which, to the supposed 
disgrace of the times, it is remarked, that a Roman 
Senator, of the name of Quintus Ventelius, was one 
of the combatants. Numerous parties of captives 
from the Daci and Suevi, in a form that might pass 
for real battles, were made to fight for their liberty, 
this being proposed to them as the prize of the vie* 
tor. Many exhibitions were made of hunting and 
baiting of wild beasts, in which were presented a 
Rhinoceros and Hippopotamos or Sea Horse, animals 
till then unknown at Rome. In the time of these 
entertainments, which continued many days, Octa- 
vius either really was, or pretended to be taken ill, 
and left the tiresome honour of presiding at thp 
shows to some private Senators, who, together with 
many other members of their body, to increase the 
solemnity, feasted the People in their turns *• 

Such had been the arts by which candidates for 
public favour, in the disorderly times of there public. 
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loaintalned in the capital tbe consideration they had 
gaitied by their services on the frontiers of the em^ 
pire ; and the continuance of these arts had now the 
more effect, that the people, who still had a daim to 
this species of courtship, were become insensible to 
any other privilege of Roman citizens, and were 
ready to barter a political consequence, which they 
ixrere no longer fit to enjoy, for a succession <^ sports 
and entertainments that amused their leisure, or for 
jR distribution of bread, which without the usual and 
jiard conditions of industry or labour, helped to give 
them subsistence. 

* So distractedly fond was the populace at Rome of 
their inhuman spectacles, that in the precedii^yemr, 
while the event of the Egyptian war was yet in sus- 
pense, a concourse of Roman citizens, assuming the 
powers of the People in public assembly, bestowed 
on Statilius Taurus, by a formal decree, in returd for 
liis munificence in exhibiting matches of gladiators 
and the baiting of wild beasts, the privilege of nam- 
ing annually one of the Praetors. So irregular and 
al^iurd were become the proceedings of what were 
called the assemblies of the People ; and the wary 
Octavius could not overlook the effect of such arts, 
in gaining their consent to the dominion he meant to 
assume. But while he indulged the People in their 
disposition to amusement and dissipation, he gave 
the necessary attention to his military arrangements, 
and took measures to secure the possession of that 
principal support, on which all the powers of a so- 
vereign, in such an empire, must be founded. He 
had experienced the danger which may arise from 
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umieii ill governed^ and kilew that a power may be^ 
come insecure^ by an abuse of the very means by 
which it 18 gained. When to the troops, which he 
hitnBelf had transported to Sicily, Were joined those 
of Lepidus and Sextus Fompeius, the engine became 
too unwieldy for his management, and, without any 
<nher principle of government but fear, might baffle 
Us skill to conduct it. He learned, upon this oc- 
catdon, that the considerations of civil justice, and 
the respect which is paid to some form of political 
ftdbordination, are necessary even to the discipline 
lUid order of a military establishment. 

In pursuance of this observation, Octavius, im- 
mediately after his victories in Sicily, had, with great 
address, proceeded to reduce and to purge the le^ 
gions^ by dismissing strangers and fugitive slaves, 
and by ordering the levies from thenceforward to be 
confined to citizens of Rome. The denomination of 
•Roman citizen, indeed, was no longer appropriated 
to the descendants of the Alban or Sabine colony, nor 
even to the inhabitants of the municipal towns (^ 
Italy. It had been communicated to many cities and 
provinces beyond these limits, and it was likely now, 
with much greater property than ever, to be extend* 
ed to the free, or well-born and respectable class of 
the inhabitants in all parts of the empire* By limits 
ing, however, the levies of the army to this name of 
te^ct and of real privil^e, Octavius restored, in 
some degree, the connection between the principles 
of civil and military estimation, taught the soldier to 
value himself on his cpndition as a citizen, and the 
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citizen to consider as an honour, peculiar to his con- 
dition, the name of a legionary soldier. 

Upon this arrangement, the commander*in-chief 
of the army, as first magistrate of the commonwealth, 
had a double daim to obedience, and j(»ned to his 
military power, had an authority, derived from the 
consideration of justice and of civil right, without 
which armies are no more than companies of ban- 
ditti, whose force may be occasionally turned against 
their employers, as well as their enemies. 

The legions assembled at Aorne, on occasion of 
the late triumphal processions, were now to be dis- 
tributed to what were intended as their ordinary sta- 
tions in time of peace. Of these stations, the prin- 
<;ipal were on the Euphrates, on the Ehine, and On 
the Danube ; but, before this distribution could be 
finally made, some troubles, which, notwithstanding 
the late signal of general peace, still subsisted in 
some parts of the empire, particulariy on the Mo- 
seUe and the Rhine, in the interior parts of Spain, 
and on the confines of Macedonia, required atten- 
tion. To the first of these quarters. Nonius Gallus 
was sent to reduce the Treviri ^, who, in concert 
with some German nations, m^de incursions into 
GauL Statilius Taurus was sent into Spain, against 
the Astures and Cantabrit, and Marcus Crassus, from 
Macedonia, had orders to dislodge the Daci and Bas- 
tarni, Scythian nations, who having passed the Da« 
nube and the mountains of Hssmus, had taken pos- 



• The Biriioprick of Treres. 
f The inhabitants of what is now called Asturia and Cantabria. 
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Mssit^ii of Bome districts of the Romaa empire in 
Thnce. Upon the i^proach of Crassus^ these in- 
truders retired into their own country, leaving the 
jRomans again in possession of the lands which they 
liad formerly occupied in that quarter *» 

The officers employed on these different services, 
were no longer, as formerly, supreme in their respec- 
tive stations, and accountable only to the Senate and 
Peo|d.e ; tibey wei*e understood to be the mere lieute- 
nants of a superior officer acting as general-governor, 
or commimder-in'^chief, with equal authority in every 
province, and over all the armies in the empire. This 
dupremd command, Octavius held under die well- 
known name of Imperator^ which was usually given 
in the field to victorious generals^ and which he^ con- 
trary to former practice, now retained even in the 
cityt and, as we shall have occasion to observe, gra- 
dually appr(4)riated to himself and his successors. 

In the character which Octavius now assumed, he 
united, in support of his authority, the prerogatives 
of ConsuU Censor, and Tribune of the Bsople ; and 
thus> in divesting himself of the name of Triumvir, 
he affected to re-establish the constitution of a repub- 
liCf And to restore the ordinary magistrates and offi- 
cers of State ; but to a person, who valued safety no 
less than power, such an establishment was far from 
.being sufficiently secure* The dignities of Consul, 
Censor, and Tribune, being by the constitution of 
the republic separate and temporary, the unprece- 
dented conjunction and continuance of them in the 
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same person^ wis a palpaUe iflopoatiooy iHudi oould 
be iio l<Migw safe thau he WM sonooiided b J goiiids ; 
and dqpendiqg oq foice akme, withiMit any ^ea of 
li^U presmted an object of ambition to ewerj ad- 
vmitarer wbo could bring an anny in support of his 
dainu 

These considerations proba^f suggested to Octa- 
vius the necessity of aideavourii^ to strengthen his 
tide. He had hitherto kept possession of the gQi!7«n- 
ment und« various pretences; but never dedared 
any intention to reatiiey or to peipetnate the sove- 
ragnty in his own person. For some tfane^ he had 
professed no more than a desire to avenge the death 
of his idation JnUus Gmar. Next, he pretended to 
remove some disorders whidi had crept into the 



monwealdi ; and, last of all, to d|yose the designs of 
Antony, who^ at the ivealdi^ out of the qnarrel be- 
twixt them, he suggested, was likely to sacrifice the 
i^its of the Roman People to the caprices of a stran- 
ger and a woman. 

These rivals, in theiri^peak to the jod^;maitof 
the public, Tied in their pra^^ions of neal fer the 
commonweahhy mutually chaHei^ed each other to 
rN^ their unconstitutional powen ; and each re- 
tained his owiv under the si^gfe pretence that he was 
obl%ed to coMinne in aim^ until he should have m- 
cured the repidilic i^ainst the d^agnsof his antago- 



Tliis pretence bein^ now removed, it was become 
naoeisixy that Octivius should more &lly explain 
himself, and dedare upon what foodzig he w^s to 
hoU the goveramenu Tlie chkf partisans of the re- 
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public had fallen by their own hands, or by the swords 
of their enemies. All his rivals were cut off, and the 
whole military force of the empire centred in him- 
self ; but he had experienced, in the repeated muti- 
nies of the army, the precarious state of his authority 
over men who were directed by mere caprice or per- 
sonal attachment, without any acknowledged title 
on the part of their leader. 

An open usurpation of kingly power was still 
odious at Rome : it appeared as a direct attack, not 
only upon the forms of the Roman republic, but like- 
wise as an attack upon the private right of every ci- 
tizen who pretended to consideration and power, pro- 
portioned to the rank of his family or his personal 
qualities ; and though the People in general were 
disposed to submission, yet the violence of a few, 
who might be willing to expose themselves as the 
champions of public liberty, was still to be dreaded. 
In this quality, not only citizens having high pre- 
tensions in the line of civil preferment, but military 
officers likewise, might be dangerous to their own 
leader ; and choosing rather to claim elevation and 
honour as their right, than as the gift of a master, 
might publicly spurn authority, or employ against 
him the hands of some secret assassin, whom in any 
successful attempt the law would protect, and the 
public voice would applaud. 

Julius Caesar, whose personal qualities were suffi- 
cient to have supported him in any pretensions, still 
found himself mistaken in relying on the attachment 
of his own officers, as much as in relying on the sub- 
mission of his fellow-citizens. He found persons of 

G 2 
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every condition, sUll animated with the spirit of re** 
publican government, combined for his destruction, 
and he fell a sacrifice to his excessive security, or ra* 
ther to the parade and ostentation with which he af* 
fected to hold his power. His successor on the pre-' 
sent occasion, as he was by nature more cautious, 
and less actuated by vanity, so he was taught, by 
this alarming example, to disguise his usurpation, or 
to proceed less directly to his object. 

Octavius, therefore, having taken the most effec- 
tual measures to secure his power, still thought it 
necessary to affect a purpose of resigning it^ and of 
restoring the republican government It is reported, 
that he even held a serious consultation on this sub* 
ject with his principal advisers and confidants, Agrip* 
pa and Maecenas. This fact may be questioned ; but 
in a character so entirely made up of artifice and de^ 
sign, it is not unreasonable to suppose that he wish- 
ed to disguise his thoughts even to his most intimate 
counsellors, or to secure their approbation before 
he disclosed his real intentions. 

Agrippa and Msecenas are said to have beenof dif* 
ferent opinions respecting the propriety of their mas- 
ter*s resignation ; and the question accordingly, as it 
was supposed to be debated in this &mous council, 
has furnished a curious theme for the display of rhe- 
torical powers. Agrippa encouraged Octavius to 
persist in his supposed intention to resign the em- 
pire, and supported this qpinion by stating the ad'^ 
vantages of republican government ** It is the ten- 
" dency of ri^blic,** he said, " to multiply examples 
" of great men ; it is the tendency of monarchy to 
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^< diminish their numbers^ and to sacrifice to one per- 
Hgon the pretensions and the etevation of many. 
'^ Under the first species of government, the Roman 
^< State has attained to its present greatness ; under 
the second it majr languish and sink to the level 
of other nations/' He put Octavina in mind of his 
dutj to the Senate, and to the Roman People^ for 
^ose rights,, (while he took arms, against the mur- 
derers of y& fiuiier), he had always professed the 
greatest respect :— ^bid him beware of the reproaches 
he miat iBGUir, if it should now appear, either that he 
had formerly employed tim pretence of filial doty as 
a cloak to his ambition ; or that, now finding the 
Fec^)ie at his mercy, he slighted their pretensions the 
momeat it was in his power to violate their rights 
with impunity^'*— He mentioned the danger of at- 
tempting to reduce into servitude a People, wha had 
beeu accustomed not only to freedom, but to domi- 
mon oyer other nations ; — stated the difficulties that 
miist arise in the government of so great an empire ; 
-—tibue thorns that are for ever fastened in the piUows 
cokings ;^~the dangers to which be must be expo- 
sed^^from persons who shouM feel themselves injured 
by his seizing the government, or who should think 
themselves entitled to supplant him, and whose cou- 
rage, in every attempt against his person, would be 
extoUedas a noble effort of patriotism to restore the 
j&eedom of their country. 

Maecenas took ihe opposite sid^ and contended 
fiir the wcessity of a new species of governmentr in 
cu*cumstances so different from those in which the 
republic had been formed. ** So great an empire 
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he said, '' surrounded by so many enemies, required 
,*f the authority and the secret counsels of a prince, 
/* aided, but not controlled, by the opinions of those 
" who were qualified to serve him. The time when 
*^ the republic might rely on the virtue and modera- 
*' tion of the greater part of her citizens, is now no 
'* more : men are governed by ambition, avarice, or 
** pleasure ; and if one person decline the sovereiga- 
^* ty, many pretenders will arise, who will again tear 
*^ the republic asunder by their wars and conten- 
'* tions/' He observed, that the fortune or destiny 
of Octavius had placed him at the head of the com- 
monwealth i that he ought not to despise its gifts, or 
to throw the Roman People again into a state <^con* 
fusion and anarchy, out of which he had been de«» 
stined to save them. From these topics, he proceed- 
ed to consider the difficulties to be encountered in 
the administration of such a government, delivered 
maxims that contain the wisdom of monarchy, point- 
ed at regulations calculated to preserve some species 
of ciyil constitution, yet depending on the will of 
the prince ; and, according to the account which is 
given of his speech, suggested at this conference 
most parts of the plan which Octavius actually car- 
ried into execution *. 

In the result of this consultation, it is said, that 
not only Octavius, but Agrippa likewise, embraced 
the opinion of Maecenas ; and that in concert from 
thenceforward, they considered the secure establish- 
ment of the monarchy as the common object of all 

* Dio. Cass. lib. lii, c. 1—43. 
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their councils. They appear to have agreed, that 
Octavius should treat the Senate as he had in this 
conference treated his friends ; that he should pro- 
pose to resign his power, affect to make his continu- 
ing to hold it the result of public deliberation, and, 
by these means, obtain from the Senate itself the 
sanction of a legal establishment. 

To smooth the way, however, to this end, some 
previous steps were yet to be taken. Much had al- 
ready been done by Octavius to secure his power, to 
conciliate his new subjects, and, in case of competi- 
tion with any rival, to recommend himself to the 
public choice ; but some caution was still to be em- 
ployed in bringing forward a question, relating to the 
continuance of the present government, or the resto- 
ration of the republic. The Senate, on whose imme- 
diate alacrity in the part that was expected from 
them the whole depended, was to be scrutinized and 
cleared of all such members as were, by their attach- 
ment to the republican forms, or by any other cir- 
cumstance, likely to mar the design. A single voice 
in this assembly, given for receiving the demission, 
which Octavius was about to offer, might have great- 
ly disconcerted his project, obliged him to throw 
aside his disguise, and might have made it necessary 
for him to continue holding by force what he wish- 
ed to receive by consent, or what he even hoped to 
have pressed upon him by the general entreaties of 

u. c. 725. ^^^ ^^^ ^^^® present. In order to make 
imperator surc of the dispositious with which he al- 

Csnr VI. 

BL Agrip- ready endeavoured to inspire the Senate 
**• and People, he himself, in conjunction with 
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Agrip)^ entered on the offi<;e of Consul for tbe^ncth 
tiine, divided the Fasces with this colleague, as usual 
in the purest times of the republic, and in all the ex- 
ertions of their authority, or in the discharge of thdif 
coounoci duties, knowing how little he had to appre* 
bend from the pretensions of such a rival, he afiect* 
ed to rank with him on the most perfect foot of equa- 
lity. 

The new Consuls, in advancing to th^ir {Hincipai 
object, which was to purge the Senate, and to fill it 
with such members as were Hkely to co-operate in 
the secret design, of obt^ning for Oct^vius the so-^ 
vereignty by a formal consent^ proceeded to a review 
or Census, as usu^ of all the difietent orders of the 
c€M»monwealth ; and having, in consequence of the 
hte troubles, much property as .well as public &o^ 
nours at their disposal, they had ai> opportunity to 
eBrich, as well as to promote, those whom they wish-^ 
ed to oblige ; and accordingly made such a distribu-^ 
tion of estates apd dignities, as plainly shewed, that 
obsequioiisness to the will of Caesar was the road ta 
distinction aftd fortune. 

At this Census or Heviewof the People, the Roman 
citizens were found to amount to four millions on^ 
hundred and si:sty-fbur thousand men fit to cavry 
arms *• So much had their number, without any in^ 
crease of population^ augmented, by the continual 
isidmission of the fil'eemen of entire towns and provin- 
ces upon the rolls of the People. 



• The whole n^ipber of souls^ eren excluding slaxres, must have exceeded t&Mf 
teen millions. Eusebii Chronicon. Cesar Imperator VI. M. Agrippa, p. 168* 
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The Senate had, during the devastations^ or in the 
event oi the civil wars, not only lost those who made 
its principal ornament and strength, eonindered as a 
republican council, but had even undergone a great, 
if not an entire change of its members. It consisted 
now g( persons occasionally introduced by the par* 
ties lately contending for superiority ; many, in par- 
ticular, named by Antony, and who, during the late 
struggles, endeavoured to support the cause of their 
patron. These, more especially, it was the object of 
Octaviufi to remove ; but being desirous to court all 
orders of men, as well as to set aside his enemies, he 
afl^ed a reluctance in expelling particular persons, 
and recommended to those who were conscious of 
any disqualification, voluntarily to withdraw their 
names. 

In consequence of this intimation, fifty Senatora 
retired, probably most of them obnoxious or disaf* 
fected to the reigning power. One hundred and for* 
ty mwe were struck off the rolls. Ip performing thia 
invidious task, Octavius was guarded by ten chosen 
Senators, who surrounded his person with concealed 
weapons, and is said himself to have been cased in 
armour under his robe. IJe at the same time, in. 
every possible way, endeavoured to palliate the se«^ 
verity oi his censures, suffering those who were ex-» 
duded from the Senate still to retain the dress of that 
order, and to enjoy, at the theatre and other public 

• 

places, the usual precedence of the Senatorian rank. 
Under pretence of rendering the order itself more in« 
dependent and more respectable, he raised the money 
qualification of a Senfitor from eight to twelve hun- 
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dred thousand sesterces* ; and thus, without any per- 
sonal imputation, affected to exclude some Senators 
for the want of this new qualification ; others he con- 
trived to gain by a very artful method of bribery, 
alleging, that the pubUc should not be deprived of 
the services of worthy citizens merely by a deficien- 
cy in their fortune, he, from his own coffers, made 
up the estates of several Senators to the new measure 
required. A striking instance of the policy in which 
he excelled ; at once the most effectual to obtain his 
purpose, and the most artful to palliate or to conceal 
his design. 

By the forms which the present Consuls affected 
to observe in the discharge of their public duties, 
the repubUc seemed so much to revive, that one 
Quintus Statilius was tempted to offer himself as 
candidate in free election for the office of Tribune ; 
but in this instance, Octavius thought himself ob- 
liged to resume the functions of a master. For al- 
though he employed the forms of the republic to re- 
concile the minds of men to his own government, he 
knew how to distinguish what had a tendency to ra- 
vish that government out of his hands, or to embroil 
him in contests with the People : he therefore com- 
manded this candidate for the office of Tribune to 
withdraw his pretensions, and not to awaken, by his 
unseasonable canvass, the turbulent dispositions 
which had formerly so much convulsed the State. 

In the arts which were practised on the citizens of 
Rome, the exhibition of shows, processions, and pub- 



• From about L. 7,000 to L. 10,000. 
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lie entertainments, always made a part, and they 
operated on this People, perhaps operate on the mul- 
titude every where, with such powerful effects, as are 
sufficient to suggest the use of them to those who 
would govern or mislead, rather than benefit man- 
kind. Octavius, aware of this circumstance, on the 
present as well as on former occasions, having tem- 
ples and other public works executed with great 
magnificence, celebrated the dedication, or the com- 
pletion of them, with many pompous processions and 
shows ; he furnished, at his own expense, the circus 
and theatres with continual exhibitions of the fights 
of gladiators, and the baiting or hunting of wild 
beasts ; and while he thiis indulged the People in 
their habits of idleness or dissipation, he avoided lay- 
ing any new burdens, cancelled all arrears due to the 
treasury within the city, and increased fourfold the 
gratuitous distributions of corn from the granaries. 
To these popular arts, he joined a species of amnesty 
of all past offences and differences ; repealed all the 
acts, which, during the late violent times, the spirit 
of party had dictated ; and, to quiet the apprehen- 
sions of many, who were conscious of having taken 
part with his enemies, he gave out, that all papers or 
records seized in Egypt, upon the final reduction of 
Antony's party, were destroyed ; though in this Dion 
Cassius contradicts him, and alleges, that many such 
papers were preserved, and afterw^ds employed in 
evidence against persons whom he thought proper to 
oppress •. 

• Lib. Ui, c 42, &c. 
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At the dose of thi» memorable Consulate Ocfavius 
kid down the Fasces^ and, agreeably to the forms of 
the republic, took the usual oath of declaration, that 
he had faithfuUy, and with bis utmost ability, dis- 
charged the duties of his station. Being destined to 

u. c. 726. *^^ ^va^ office of Consul for the followng 
impemtor year, he resumed the ensigns of pawer : and 
ic Apipl thinking the Senate and People, by the 
^ ^^^' steps he bad already taken, sufficiently pre^ 
pared for the subject he meant to bring forward, he^ 
oaihe Ides, or thirteenth of January, surprised them 
with a direct and full resignation of aU the extraor- 
dinary powers which he held in the emfHre. This 
solemn act he accompanied with a speech, which, a<N 
cording to his usual practice, having committed it to 
writing, he read. Being semible that Im sincerity 
would be questioned, and that his having taken the 
moat effectual measures to obtain and to secure the 
government was but an ill token of his intention to 
reagn it» he employed a great part of his harangue 
in removing suspicions, not merely by assurances of 
sinc^ty, but by arguments likewise drawn from 
general topics of probability and reason. To this pur- 
pose» he observed^ that many persons, who were 
themselves incapable of such intentions as he now 
carried into efiect, might doubt his sincerity, or that 
many, who could not behold a superior without envy, 
would be disposed to misrepresent his actions ; but 
that the immediate execution of the purpose he had 
declared, would remove every doubt, would silence 
every attempt of calumny^ entitle him ta credit^ and 
to their just esteem. 
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*• That I have it in ray power to retain tihe govern- 
" ment," he said, " no one will question. Of my 
enemies, some have suffered the just effects of their 
own obstinacy, and others, having experienced my 
** clemency, are fuUy iBconciled. My friends are 
confirmed in their attachment, by the mutual ex* 
** change of good offices betwixt us, and by a parti-^ 
cipation in the management of affairs. I have no 
real danger to fear ; and any alarm I m^t receive^ 
would only hasten the proofs I am in condition to 
give of my power. I have many allies, and numC'^ 
rous forces well attached to my person ; money, 
magazines, and stores of every sort ; with what is 
^^ still of more consequence than all these put to-* 
'^ gether, I am now jdaced, by the ctioice of the Se* 
*^ nate and People of Rome, at the head of the re« 
** public* 

*' What I now do, I hope will explain my past ac<^ 
^* tions, and silence those who impute my former con* 
** duct to ambition, or who suppose that I am not 
sincere in the resignation which I profess to make. 
Having the sovereignty at present in my posses- 
sion, I renounce it, and deliver it into your hands, 
the army, the state, the provinces, not merely in 
** the condition in which I received them, but in a 
condition much improved by my exertions. 
^* Let this action, then, evince the sincerity of the 
declarations I formerly made, when, being engaged 
in die late unhappy contest, I professed .that my 
intentions were to obtain justice against the mur- 
** derers of my father, and some relief to the tom- 
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'^ monweidth from the evils with which it was af* 
« flicted. 
** I wishy indeed, that this task had never been 
imposed upon me ; that the republic had never 
stood in need of my services ; and that the fatal 
divisions we have experienced, had never taken 
place. But since the fates had otherwise decreed, 
and since the republic, young as I was, required 
even my assistance, I declined no labour, I shun- 
ned no danger, I made efforts above my years and 
my strength. Neither toil nor danger, neither the 
entreaties of my friends, nor the threats of my ene* 
mies, the tumults of the seditious, nor the fury of 
those who opposed me, could turn me aside from 
the pursuit of your good. I forgot myself; I be- 
came altogether yours. The event, with respect 
to you, is known j for myself, the only reward I 
desire, is the sense of having delivered my country 
" from the evils under which it was suffering, and of 
** having restored you to the state of peace and tran- 
quillity which you now enjoy. With these advan- 
tages, resume your political trust, and the forms of 
your constitution ; take charge of your provinces, 
and the direction of your military forces ; conduct 
every part according to the rules and precedents 
" which are supplied by your ancestors. 

'^ My conduct, in this resignation, will not appear 
^* unaccountable to those who have observed the 
" moderation with which I have frequently declined 
" the uncommon distinctions by which you offered 
" to raise me above the level of my fellow-citizens ; 
^' nor to those who know what is of real value in 
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^^ human life, will it appear a folly, that having such 
•* an empire in my power, I chose to resign it. If 
** I am supposed to have any regard to justice, what 
«< more just than that I should restore to you what is 
" your own ? If 1 am supposed to be governed by 
*^ prudence, what more prudent, than to withdraw 
" from trouble, from general envy, and from th6 
** snares of my enemies ? If I am supposed to aim at 
glory, the great object for which men have most 
willingly exposed themselves to hazards and toils, 
what more glorious than to dispose of empire to 
^* others, and to rest secure myself in the honours of 
a private station ? 

Having the choice of many actions, which re- 
flect honour on my father's memory, and may do 
80 on my own, these actions I prefer to any other ; 
*• Thatf being offered the sovereignty of his country^ he 
refused to accept of it ; and that I myself being in 
•* actual possession of that sovereignty^ have resigned it. 
To these actions, the conquest of Gaul, of Mysia, 
«< of Egypt and Panonia, the victories obtained over 
'* Hiarnaces, Juba, and Fhraates, the passage of the 
^ Rhine, and of the British sea, though far exceed- 
** ing the achievements of former times, are yet of 
inferior account : even the merit of having con- 
ducted to so glorious an issue the unhappy contest 
in which we have been engaged, the having over- 
** come as enemies all who withstood our reforma- 
*' tions, the having protected as friends all who were 
^' pacific and well inclined to the commonwealth, the 
•* having by moderation and clemency stript civil 
'* war itself of many of its greatest evils, are not 
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^ comparabte to this, That being in a condition 1o 
*• reign^ we hceve not been intoxicaied with power : nei^ 
" ther coui^ he be seduced to accept of a cromi, which 
*' was offered to him^ nor I to retain a dominion whicfi 
*^ is actually in my hands. 

I do not mention any past action from osteata- 
^^ tion» or with s( view to profit by the advantage it 
gives me^ but merely to show, that I have fully 
considered the step which I now take» and have 
made it my choice, because I think it more glori- 
ous than any other cooduct I could hdd. 

I mighty indeed, (not to drag any more the name 
of my father into this argument), challenge any 
one to compare with myself in the part which I 
" now act. Being at the head of great and well-ap- 
pointed armies attached to my person ; being mas- 
ter of the seas within the pillars of Hercules ; of all 
the towns and provinces of this mighty empire, 
\^ithout any foreign enemy, or domestic sedition 
to molest me ; being cheerfully acknowledged and 
" obeyed as sovereign in profound peace, I now will- 
ingly, and of my own accord, from a regard to my 
'* fellow-citizeos, and from a respect for the laws of 
my country, resign the whole. 
" What I have to s^prehend, is not your insen- 
sibility to the merit of what I perform, but your 
" doubt of its reality, and of the sincerity of my in- 
'^ tention ; but you give credit to illustrious examples 
** recorded of former times. You admit that the 
^* Horatii and the Decii, that Mucins, Curtius, and 
*^ Regulus, exposed themselves to danger, even rusb- 
" ed upon certain destruction, to establish for them- 
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'< selves a reputation after death. Why should not 
I, to enjoy, even during my lifetime^ a fame far 
superior to theirs, perform an action that is fit to 
procure it ? Were the ancients alone possessed of 
" magnanimity ? or is the age become barren, and 
** unable to bring forth such examples ? 
" Think not, however, that I mean to renew the 
late public distractions, or propose to commit the 
government to an unruly and factious multitude'. 
" No ; broken with toil, and overwhelmed with la- 
bour as I am> I should prefer death to such a de'* 
sertion of the public cause. To you, my fathers', 
who possess wisdom and virtue equal to the trust, 
** I resign this government. Weary with solicitude 
and care, I retire from that envy which the best of 
men cannot escape, and prefer the glories of a pri- 
vate life to the dangers of empire. To your judg- 
ments, and to that multiplicity of counsel which 
^' must in wisdom ever excel the reason and under^ 
** standing of any single person, I now commit the 
*• republic. I therefore adjure you, in consideration 
" of any service which I may have rendered to my 
country, either in a civil or military capacity, thdt 
you will suffer me to retire in quiet, and give me 
" an opportunity to evince, that 1 know how to obey 
as well as how to command ; and that, white in 
power, I imposed no condition upon others, with 
which, as a subject, I am not myself willing to 
comply. In this capacity, my conscience tells me, 
that unguarded and unattended I may rely for 
" safety on your affection, and that I have nothing 
^* to fear, either in the way of violence or insult* 

VOL. V. H 
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** Buty i£ there, should be a danger from any secret 
«< enemy, (for what person ever passed through scenes 
<* like those in which I have acted, without creating 
^^ some private enemies?) it is better to die» than to 
•* purchase security by enidaving my country. If the 
'^ event should be fatal, posterity at least will do me 
<^ the justice to own, that so far from seeking a king- 
'' dom at the expense of the blood of other. men, I 
*' have freely resigned one at the hazard of my 
** own. Whoever wrongs me, will have the immor- 
^' tal gods and you for their enemies; they will perish, 
<< as the murderers of my &ther have perished ; lea- 
^* ving their names as monuments of divine justice 
^' and wrath. In this, every one has had his just re- 
tribution; my father is placed among the gods, and 
is vested with eternal glory ; his murderers have 
undergone the punishment due to their cnmes. 
*^ All men are bom to die ; but he who dies, as 
^* well as lives with honour, in some measure disap- 
** points his fate, and acquires a species of immortsd 
^' life. I have lived, as I trust, with honour ; the 
" other and less arduous part of my task, I hope is 
^* likewise in my power. I now, therefore, restore 
to you the arms, the governments, the revenue, 
and all the legal powers of the commonwealth. Be 
not dismayed by the greatness of the object on the 
** one hand, nor receive it too lightly on the otiijer. 
** My counsel, in what relates to matters of moment, 
" shall be freely given. 
'^ Let the law be the unalterable rule of your con- 
duct. In the administration of government, a de* 
terminate order, thou^ attended with some incon- 
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Tenien^t h preferable to fluctuation and freqaent 

change, whicb» Bimiug at improvement^ renders the 
f* condition of men precarious and uncertain* 

^' Iq private* thereforct as well aa in public life, 
^^ comply witb the laws } not as persons who aim at 
^^ impunity merely, but as persons who aim at the re- 
^^ wards which are due to merit. 

*^ Commit the provinces, whether in peace or war, 
** to men of wisdom and virtue j do not envy each 
^^ other the emoluments that attend the public ser-^ 
^^ viee J jstrive not for profit to yourselves, but for 
M seourity and prosperity to the commonwealth ; re<v 
^^ ward the faithful, punish the guilty ; npt only conr 
^' sider the public property as too sacred to be in* 
** vaded, but consider even your private possessions 
^^ as a debt which you owe to the State. Manage 
^^ well what is your own ; covet not what belongs to 
^ others ; wrong not your allies or subjects ; do not 
^^ rashly provoke any power to hostility, nor meanly 
^ ^tand in fear of those who are disposed to be your 
^* enemies. Be always armed, but not against each 
f ^ other, nor against those who are inclined to peace. 
<^ Supply your troops regularly with what is appoint- 
^^ ed for their pay and subsistence, that they may not 
^' be tempted to supply themselves by invading the 
f* piroperty of their feUow-^itizens ; keep lliem under 
^* strict discipline, that they may respect their duty 
^•as guardians of the public peace, and not become, 
^' from a consciousness of their force, a school for 
*' violence and the commission of crimes. 

" Such, in general, are the rules of your conduct, 
** of which it is not necessary to make Ujie particu- 
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^lar applications: these are sufficiently evident; One 
•* thing only I will mention, before I concludie. If 
" you conform yourselves to these rules, you will be 
*' happy, and will owe thanks to me, for having 
placed the administration in your hands ; but, if 
you depart from them, you will make me to repent 
of what I now do, and you will relapse into all 
^* the disorders from which I have so happily rescued 
** the commonwealth/* 

Such is the tenor of an address, said to have heed 
delivered by Octavius, in announcing- his intention 
to resign the empire. The performance may not ap- 
pear worthy of the person to whom it is ascribed, 
and,. lik«e other speeches recorded in ancient history, 
may have been framed by the historian *. The oc- 
casion however was solemn, and this declaration 
having been committed to writing, may have beeri 
preserved in the records of the Senate. The histo- 
rian may have copied it from thence ; or, if disposed 
to fabricate a speech, could not in this case, without 
detection, substitute any absolute fiction for what 
was real. The composition indeed may have suffer- 
ed in the first translation t, as well as in this review 
of its contents ; but the matter, though not such as 
might have been expected from the conqueror of the 
Roman empire on a serious occasion, and in the ac- 
tual exertion of all his abilities, yet is such as we may 
suppose an impostor to have employed in supporting 
an assumed character, and in proposing what he did 
not wish to obtain. 

* ■ ■ 

• Dio. Cass. f From the Latin to Greek. 
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The references which, in ushering in this pretend- 
ed resignation, are made to the disorders of the late 
republic; the arguments which are made use of to 
.prove the sincerity of a purpose to resign the govern- 
ment of it, and the ostentation of great merit in ma- 
king this sacrifice, are well enough suited to the part 
which the speaker was acting, and to the solicitude 
under which he spoke, not to make too deep an im- 
pression, nor to be taken at his word. The barefaced 
and palpable imposture in which be was engaged, 
did not admit of the dignity which might have been 
expected in so high a place ; and, if the history of 
this pretended resignation were not confirmed by the 
united testimony of many writers, and still more by 
the lasting effects of it, in the ostentatious farce of 
periodical resignation which it entailed on the em- 
pire, the want of sincerity in other parts of this busi- 
ness, as well as in the tenor of this speech, might 
create a doubt of its reality ; but forms of resigna- 
tion founded on this precedent, and the affectation 
of holding the government only for a limited term, 
being again and again repeated, great festivals *, at 
certain periods, were held on this account. 

While this declaration sounded in the ears of the 
Senate, notwithstanding the many evils which had 
bjeen felt under the republic, it is probable, that if 
Optavius had appeared to be sincere, his proposal to 
restore the commonwealth would have been received 
with joy. There were yet many who revered the 
ancient constitution, and lamented the loss of their 



* The Dieceniialia. 
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t>Wil politicd iitiportatice. Setae, who womld have 
beetl glad to renew the competition for power and 
dominion which had been recently decided, and 
many, who wonld have rejoiced to find so much con- 
isequence at once devolve on the order of Senators, to 
which they tliemselves had been unexpectedly raised ; 
but, as much care had been taken, in the nomination 
of members, to fill this assembly with unambitious 
men, who were likely to prefer peace to every other 
object, or with men of a servile cast, who would fol- 
low the cry, when raised, to confirm the Emperor's 
power, it is probable, that proper persons were spe- 
cially prepared to lead the way in the part which the 
Senate was to take on this occasion. 

The majority of the meeting, indeed, was surprised 
tmd perplexed. Although there could be no doubt 
that Octavius wished to have his proposal rejected ; 
yet it would have been but an ill manner of paying 
court, to appear to have penetrated his design. It 
was necessary, therefore, to affect implicit faith in 
the sincerity of his purpose, at the same time to with- 
stand the execution of it in the most peremptory 
manner. This ground being pointed out by those 
who were in the concert, or by those who had dis- 
cernment enough to perceive it, was instantly seized 
by the whole assembly*. They beseeched Octavius, 
as with one voice, not to abandon the common- 
wealth J observed, that services, still greater than 
those he had already performed, were yet due to the 
republic ; that the fear of his intending to resign the 



>* Zonar« lib. z, r. 54. 
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government^ had already filled the minds of the Peo-> 
pie with a cruel anxiety ; that he alone could quiet 
their apprehensions, by not only remaining at the 
head of the empire, but by accepting the govern- 
ment in such a formal manner, as would give them 
assurance of his continuing to hold it *• 

To this request Octavius was inexorable ; but, as a 
middle course, he was prevailed upon not to lay the 
whole load of administration at once upon the Senate. 
He consented to administer some part of the govern- 
ment for a limited time, and to retain the command 
of the army for ten years more ; to continue his in- 
spection over some of the most refractory provinces, 
siich as were yet unsettled, such as were wild and 
uncultivated, such as had many inaccessible retreats, 
under the favour of which the natives still continued 
unsubdued, or still in condition to rebel. He agreed 
to take charge of such provinces on the frontier, as, 
being contiguous to warlike and hostile neighbours, 
were exposed to frequent invasion ; but such as were 
already pacific, and accustomed to civil forms, such 
as weire reconciled to their allegiance and to the tri* 
bute which they paid, he insisted that the Senate, as 
the more easy and profitable part of the government, 
should take under their own administration ; and that 
they should be ready to relieve him of the whole, or 
any part of his burden, at the expiration of the period 
to which he limited his acceptance of the military 
command. 

By this imaginary partition of the empire, the pro- 
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* Did. Cas8t lib. liii, c* 1 1* 
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vinces which, in Africa, had formed the states of 
Carthage and Cyrene, with the kingdom of Numi- 
dia ; — ^in Europe, the more pacific parts of Spain, the 
islands of Sardinia, Sicily, and Crete ; with the diffe- 
rent districts of Greece, Epirus, Macedonia, and Dal- 
matia ; and beyond the j^gean sea, the rich province 
of Asia, with the kingdoms of Bithynia and Pontus ; 
were committed to the jurisdiction of the Senate. 

The Emperor still retained, under his own imme- 
diate charge, the more warlike districts in Spain, in 
Gaul, and in Syria, with the kingdom of Egypt, and 
all the great military stations and resorts of the Icr 
gions on the Euphrates, the Danube, and the Rhine*. 
Some time afterwards, under pretence of a war which 
arose in Dalmatia, he accepted of this province, in 
exchange for the island of Cyprus, and the district 
of Narbonne. 

It was understood, that the Emperor and the Se- 
nate, in their quality of partners in the sovereignty, 
should have the nomination of governors in their 
respective provinces ; that those named by the Se- 
nate should be civil oflBcers merely, with the title of 
Proconsul, but without the power of the sword or 
any military rank, and they were not to remain in 
office longer than one year ; that the officers to be 
named by the Emperor were to have military rank, 
with the title of Propraetor, and were to act in the 
capacity of his lieutenants, accountable only to him- 
self, and to hold their commissions during his plea- 
sure t. 



* Dio. Cass. lib. liii, c. 1 2. Strabo, lib. xvii, fine. 
t Dio. Cass. lib. liii, c. 15. 
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From the reformations which Octavius now made 
in the establishment of the provinces, it appeared 
that he himself clearly understood the circumstances 
by which those members of the empire had become 
too great for the head, and by which the dependen- 
cies of the republic had become the means of its ruin ; 
that he looked back to the steps by which the first 
Caesar and himself had advanced to dominion, and 
wished to efface the track, in order that no one might 
follow it, or employ the same means to supplant him- 
self, which Julius Caesar had employed to subvert 
the republic. 

The provinces of the Roman empire had been hi-^ 
therto not so much the demesne of the common- 
wealth} as the property of private citizens, by whom 
they were conveyed from one to aqother by quick suc- 
cession. As they were received in trust for the repub- 
lic, without any particular assignment of a share in 
the profits*, much remained at the discretion of those 
who commanded ; or, where a great revenue was to 
be accounted for to the State, there was much ex- 
torted likewise, to enrich individuals, by peculation 
and oppression. 

The o£Bcers of the republic returned from their 
stations abroad, with the spoils of the provinces, to 



* The provincial officers under the republic had no salary, nor public appoint* 
ments. They were understood to subsist at the expense of the provinces ; and 
in their journeys were allowed to impress horses and carriages, and to demand 
every supply of provisions and forage for the numerous retinue or court tiiat 
usually attended them. These powers being abused, it was proposed that tlHi 
provincial officers should be supplied by contract ; but the leaders of faction at 
Rome went forth to the provinces, with a power that could not be restrained by 
any mlti whatever. 
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patchssie importance at home. If they were frequent- 
ly changed, the empty hand was often held out with 
fresh rapacity, and the full one brought back with 
quicker succession to corrupt the city : if continued 
too long, they acquired the force of great monarchs, 
got possession of armies, and the means to support 
them, or had suflScient resources of men an4 of mo- 
ney to enable them to make war on the State. Ma- 
rius and Sylla showed what could be done with ar- 
mies levied from the opposite factions in the cily of 
Rome ; and Julius Csesar showed what use could be 
made of the extensive territory, intrusted for a con- 
tinued term of years to the government of the same 
person. The republic had often tottered under the 
effect of disorders which arose in the capital, but fell 
irrecoverably under the blows that were struck from 
the provinces. 

It is evident, that imperial sovereignty, however 
constituted, whether in the form of a commonwealth 
or in the court of a monarch, could not be safe under 
this distribution of office and trust. Measures were 
accordingly now taken by Octavius, to reform the 
establishment, and to reduce the provincial govern- 
ments to their proper state of subordination and de- 
pendence on the head of the empire. The taxes which 
were to be exacted for the public, and the emolu- 
ments of oflSce, were clearly distinguished. The more 
extensive provinces were divided, and separate oflS- 
cers appointed to each division. Neither men nor 
money were to be levied without authority from the 
Emperor and the Senate; nor was anyofficer, to whom 
a successor was appointed, to remain in his command^ 
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ot to absetit himself fll-om Romct above three months^ 
from the time of his recall. To secure the observance 
df thcsse regulations, and to accelerate the communi- 
cation from every part of the empire^ an institutk>n» 
resetnbling that of the modern posts, was for the first 
time introduced in the ancient worlds Couriers Were 
placed at convenient stages^ with orders to forward 
the public dispatches from one to another. But it 
was afterwards thought more elSectual for the pur- 
pose of intelligence, that the original messenger 
should continue his journey to Rome* 

In this establishment, the Senate and the Emperor^ 
in their respective civil and military characteri^^ had 
their several departments, and their revenue apart $ 
what was collected in the provinces of the Senate> 
went to the ^rarium or public treasury ; what was 
collected in the provinces of Caesar, went to the Fis* 
cus or imperial cofiers. The Emperor professed being 
no mbre than a servant of the public, appointed for 
a limited time ; but, in being head of the army, and 
master of a great revenue, he secured the sovereign- 
ty, and meant to employ the Senate only as an aid 
in retaining the legions within the bounds of their 
duty. In his proposal to divest himself of his power, 
there was sufficient reason to suspect his sincerity j 
but in this partial and supposed temporary resump- 
tion of government, the artifice was so obvious, as to 
become a species of insult upon the understandings 
of mankind. The Romans, nevertheless, on this me-^ 
Aiorable occasion, having learned to be courtiers^ 



* Dio. Cass. lib. liiif c. 19. 
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could affect to want penetration, and conceal what 
they perceived. 

The Senate, in return to the Emperor's gracious 
acceptance of the power to protect them, proceeded 
to disitinguish his person, and even the place of his 
residence, by many honorary decrees^ They took in- 
to their si^ious considera^tion, by what title he should 
for the future be known. That of King had always 
been odious at Rome ; that of Dictator had been 
dreaded ever since the sanguinary exercise of its 
powers by Sylla, and it had, soon after the demise of 
Julius €aesar himself, been formally abolished. The 
name of Romulus was proposed, and thought due to 
Octavius, as the second founder of Rome ; but this 
name he himself rejected, not on account of the ridi- 
cule it bore, but on account of the implication of 
kingly power. The title of August, or the Awfid^ 
was in the end accepted by him, rather as an epithet 
of mere respect, than as the title of any new or un. 
precedented dignity in the commonwealth. 

While the Senate bestowed on their Emperor this 
title of Augustus, they ordered that the court of his 
palace should be fpr ever hung with laurel, the badge 
of victories ever fresh in the minds of the People, 
and with wreaths of oak, the usual distinction of 
those who had saved a fellow-citizen in battle j sig- 
nifying that the Roman People were preserved by 
his acceptance of the sovereignty, and by the wisdom 
of ^is administration. 

Octavius from henceforward came to be kno^im by 
the name of Augustus. He had been some time the 
object of fear, and consequently of adulation to the 
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People, and was now soon to become the object of 
that fond admiration, with which the bulk of man- 
kind regard those who are greatly exalted by fortune. 
Under the effect of this sentiment, in proportion as 
it became prevalent, citizens of every rank devoted 
themselves to Augustus j or, as they were told that 
the vassal devoted himself to his lord in some of the 
barbarous cantons of Spain and Gaul, they took an 
oath to interpose their persons in all his dangers, and, 
if he must die, to perish at the same time with liim. 
The dying, under pretence of bequeathing some le- 
gacy to Augustus, introduced his name in their wills, 
with a lavish encomium or flattering character. Many 
appointed him sole heir, or, together with their chil- 
dren, the joint heir of all their fortunes. Some, on 
their deathbed, bequeathed particular sums to defray 
the expense of sacrifices to the gods for this signal 
blessing, that Augustus was still living when they ex^ 
fired. 
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CHAP. XXXVII. 

I^aie of the Emperor. — Ckmdiiion of the empire. — Account of 
the revenue wnknowru — Military establishments^ 8fc. 

In what degree the court which began to be paid to 
Augustus, and which continued during bis reign, 
proceeded from design and servility, or respect and 
affection, we must endeavour to collect from a fur- 
ther view of his life, and must suspend our judgment 
until the scene of his trial is passed. At the late for- 
mal establishment of the monarchy in his person, he 
was in the thirty-fifth year of his age, and had still 
the aspect of youth. His complexion is said to have 
been fair, his eyes bright, and his features regular 
and elegant ; without those furrows or wrinkles which 
bespeak anxiety, care, or agitation of mind ; of which 
dispositions, or of the appearances that betray them, 
he had so much the command, as, in restraining the 
immediate expression, to prevent any lasting trace or 
mark on the countenance *• He was well made in 
his figure, and though below the middling stature, 
had so much the proportions of a tall man, as, except 
when compared with some person who overlooked 
him, to appear above the ordinary size. Two-and- 



* In this respect, his renunning busts in the GaUery at Florence are » per- 
fect contrast to those of hit relation Juliua CflBsar, 
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twenty years of a life so little advanced^ he had pass- 
ed in the midst of civil wars, and in maintaining that 
contest for empire, which was begun by his adoptive 
father, and continued by himself. During seventeen 
of those years he had himself been a leader of party, 
and veered in his professions and conduct with every 
turn of fortune ; at one time courting the Senate, by 
affecting the zeal of a citizen in behalf of the repub- 
lic ; at another time courting the veterans, by affect- 
ing concern for their interests, and a purpose to re- 
venge their late general's death. He opposed him^ 
0elf to Antony, or joined with him, as suited with 
the state of his own a£^rs ; made or broke concerts 
with the other leaders of faction ; made and unmade 
treaties of marriage ; even had intrigues of pleasure 
with women to forward his political designs * ; and 
at an age when other young men have scarcely any 
object but pleasure, sacrificed every supposed private 
or public connection, and every friend and every ene- 
my, to his ambition, or to the cool and deliberate con- 
sideration of his own conveniency or advancement* 
By such means as these, Octavius became sovereign 
^ the Boman empire at the age of three-and-thirty 
yeans ; the same age at which Alexander, with the 
greatest efforts of ability and courage, which were 
afterwards marred by equal instances of intemperance 
and folly, effected the conquest of the Persian mo- 
fiarchy. Much, no doubt, in the fortunes of men, is 
to be imputed to accident. To this they owe, at least, 
great part of the occasions on which they act \ but 



* SueUm. in Octay. c. 69. 
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the use of the occasion, and sometimes the prepara- 
tion of ity is their own ; and nothing besides thermost 
consummate abilities can, through a great variety of 
scenes, retain the uniform appearance of a fortunate 
life^ It is true, that Octavius, with the name of Ca?« 
sary was become convenient or necessary to the mili- 
tary faction which he found already formed in the 
empire; that his youth, and other circumstances^ 
prevented the alarm which might have led his anta- 
gonists to take more effectual and earlier measures 
against him. But he did not fail to improve th^se 
advantages; affecting^ when necessary, to be the 
mere instrument of the army, or of the Senate, for 
obtaining their respective purposes ; preserving the 
same discretion in every state of his fortunes ; and, 
with the same address with which he supplanted 
every rival in the contest for power, continuing to 
avoid every offensive appearance in the model of his 
government, he still retained the forms of the com- 
monwealth ; and besides the title of Augustus, which 
the Senate had bestowed, did not introduce any new 
appellation of dignity or of office whatever *. 

All the varieties of prerogative and power under 
the republic had been conferred in the titles of Con- 
sul, Censor, Augur, Pontiff, and Tribune of the Peo- 



* The title of Princepi had been usually giveii to the person whose name 
first in the rolls of the Senate, and Augu$»tus assumed it in no other sense than 
this ; that of Imperator had been given to every successful leader of an army, 
and in its application to Octavius, implied no pre-eminence above what other 
leaders had formerly enjoyed. These titles, indeed, by being from henceforward 
appropriated to the sovereign, acquired, by degrees, their significance in the 
original language ; and in our translation of them into Prince and Emperor^ 
are applied only to royal persons, and the sovereigns of extensive dominion* 
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pie. Some of them could, even under that form of 
government, have been united in the same person, as 
that of Augur and Pontiff, with the office either of 
Consul or Censor ; and there was no law to forbid 
the accumulation of such dignities in the hands of 
the same person ; probably because it was deemed 
sufficiently difficult to arrive at any one of them 
apart. To constitute a despotic power, therefore, 
provided that these titles could be united in the same 
person, it was not necessary to introduce any new 
forms of office, nor even to assume the name of Dic- 
tator. It was more effectual to unite the preroga-^ 
tives of separate stations in the person of one mat), or 
to bestow them On persons who would, be content to 
employ them at the pleasure of a master ; and this 
method, accordingly, being suited to the wary policy 
and affected modesty of Octavius, could not escape 
him in the choice of his model. 

In the character of Consul, the new Emperor pris^ 
sided in the Senate, and was first executive iriagis* 
trate in the city. In the character of Tribune, h6 
could not only suspend all proceedings, whether Of 
administration, of public council, or of justice ; but 
likewise could punish with instant death any breach 
of the peace, or> any attempt that was made on his 
own person. In the quality of Censor, which was 
now comprehended in the office of Consul, he was 
the fountain of honour, could pry into every citizen's 
private life, and could promote or degrade, at plea* 
sure, every person who had courted his favour, or in- 
curred his dislike. In the quality of Augur and Pon- 
tiff, he could overrule the superstition of the times : 

VOL. V. I 
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And, last of all, in the quality of Imperator, or h.ead 
of the army, he held at his disposal all the forces of 
the empire, both by sea and by land. The republic, 
at the same time, retained most of its forms. Ther^ 
Avere meetings of the Senate, and assemblies of the 
People i there were laws enacted, and elections made } 
affairs proceeded, as usual, in the name of the Con- 
sul, the Censor, the Augur, and Tribune of the Peo^ 
pie. The only change which had happened, and 
that which the Emperor endeavoured to disguise, 
was, that he himself acted in all these capacities, and 
dictated every resolution in the Senate, and pointed 
out every candidate who was to succeed in the pre- 
tended elections^ 

In these appearances of a head and members of go- 
vernment, which were preserved by Octavius> we are 
not to suppose that there was any image of that mix- 
ed constitution of monarchy, which subsists with so 
much advantage in some of the kingdoms of modern 
Europe. The Roman Senate, under the Emperors^ 
was no more than a species of privy council, of which 
the members were named or displaced by the prince 
himself; and which, under some specious appearance 
of freedom of speech, were actually the mere instru- 
ments of his will, prepared to take the odium of harsh 
or invidious measures, while he reserved the more 
gracious and acceptable to himself. 

The Comitia, or Assemblies of the People, had still 
less of their original dignity or power. We have had 
occasion to observe, that even under the republic, 
when the number of citizens, fit to array in the field 
of Mars> amounted to no more than four hundred 
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thousand men, it was impossible that any adequate 
number could be assembled for any purpose of legis* 
lation or election. In the present times, when the 
musters extended to four millions, and the Roman 
citizens were dispersed over the whole empire, the as- 
sembly of any proportionable number wag still more 
impracticable. No precautions had ever been taken, 
even under the republic, to prevent the great irregu- 
larities to which the assemblies of the People were 
exposed, nor was it ever ascertained what numbers 
were necessary to constitute a legal assembly. In 
consequence of this defect, in the latter times of the 
republic^ any tumultuary meeting, however thinly or 
partially assembled, took the sacred name of the Ro- 
man People, and gave officers to the state, or laws 
to the commonwealth. Every faction which, by vio- 
lence or surprise, could seize the place of the assem- 
bly, so as to exclude their opponents, were masters 
of the elections, or sovereigns of the State* . 

After Julius Csesariiad taken possession of the city^ 
he had no difficulty in commanding the elections, or 
dictating the resolutions of the People ; he even 
planned the succession to office which was to take 
place in bis absence, and, being to set out for Asia, 
named the officers of State for five years. The Trium- 
virs, in like circumstances, fixed the succession for 
difierent periods of an equal and greater length ^ and 
it was now understood, that the places of magistra- 
cy, though under the show of popular election, were 
actually filled up by the Emperor. 

The apparent respect which, under the present es- 
tablishment, was paid to civil forms, implied no abate- 
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ment of the military power. On the contrary^ ih- 
atiead of weakening, it served to support, as usuaU 
the authority of that government under which these 
forms were observed. By flattering the People with 
an idea that their political consequence was still en- 
tire, this semblance of the ancient republic reconciled 
them to the state of degradation into which they 
were fallen. It vested the Emperor himself with a 
species of civil character, and with a political consi* 
deration which he could employ in support of his 
military power, and which, in some measure, secured 
him against the caprice of troops, who might think 
themselves entitled, at pleasure, to subvert what they 
alone had established. It enabled him to treat their 
mutinies as acts of treason, and as crimes of State. 
He was no longer obliged to court their favour, or 
to affect condescension, in order to obtain their obe- 
dience. He accordingly, in consequence of the late 
votes of the Senate, changed the style of his address 
to the legions, calling them Milites, not CommUtones; 
Soldiersy not Felhw-soldiers, as formerly. 

This was probably the whole amount of the poli- 
tical establishment now made by Octavius, and which 
he meant to employ as a stock on which to engraft 
his despotic or military government. The Senate and 
assemblies of the People were retained only in name» 
and were far from having the energy of collateral 
members in the administration, such as could cl^eck 
or control the perpetual executive which was now 
established in the empire : but we shall nevertheless 
be disappointed, if, upon a supposition of absolute 
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power in t)ip Emperor, we expect, in his court, the 
splendour and magnificence of a royal estate. 

Oct^vius still lived ii^ the house of Hortensius, a 
Roman Sepator, which he occupied without making 
any addition to it, either in point of dimension or 
prnamept. The equipage, retinue, or accommoda- 
tion of the imperial family, was not composed for 
show and magnificence, as in monarchies long esta. 
blished. Such an attempt, indeed, in the eyes of a 
decayed republic, might have had an improper effect, 
might have moved envy, and not procured respect ^. 
The Emperor, indeed, was attended with an armed 
guard ; but this was intended for safety and not for 
parade* He preserved) in his own person, theexte^ 
rior appearances of a citizen, was accosted by the 
simple name of Caesar, and occasionally took his 
place in the Senate, in the theatre, in the public bm* 
i^mbly, and in the bench of judges. At funerals he 
sometimes pronounced the oration that was delivered 
in honour of the dead ; and even at the bar appeared 
in behalf of his clients t. The females of his house 
affected the virtue of notable housewives, and £i* 
bricated with their own hands, the stufis which he 
wore in his dress. 

Thus, in respect to manners, and apparent eleva- 
tion, the Emperor, with his family, was not raised 
above the condition of citizens ; but he had full com- 
pensation in the extent and arbitrary effects of his 



* We may read in the journal of a voyage made by Horace, In company wttly 
Mscenas, that much retinue, or equipage, did not accompany great power^ 99 
they do in modem tiroes. Vid. Sat. lib. i, sat 5. 

f Dio. Cass. lib. Iv, c 4. 
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power. While he retained the aspect of an equd, he 
took care to be master ; and, because he could not 
have the state of a monarch, was more than aking. 
While he suffered the Senate and People to retain the 
ancient names and titles of sovereignty, he withheld 
from them the substance of any privilege whatever. 
He personated the simple Senator and the citizen 
with all the terrors of military power in his hands ; 
and preserved the force of a tyrant, because he could 
not assume the precedence and authority of a legal 
sovereign. 

If in this account of the Emperor's person and 
state our expectations of grandeur are not fulfilled, 
his dominions will surpass the highest and most en- 
larged conception we can form of their greatness. 
The Roman empire contained within itself, and in a 
very entire and prosperous condition, what had been 
the seat or territory of many famous republics and 
extensive empires, or what has since, in modern times^ 
upon the revival of nations, furnished their posses- 
sions to no less considerable states and great monar- 
chies. As it had swallowed up the states of Italy 
and Greece, Macedonia, the Lesser Asia, Syria, 
Egypt, Carthage, Numidia, Spain, and Gaul, to the 
Rhine and the Danube ; so there have sprung from 
its ruins many states now formed within and with- 
out the Alps and the Pyrenees, the kingdoms of Por* 
tugal, Spain, and France, with all the divisions of 
the Ottoman empire in Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
These are its fragments, or shreds of the vast terri- 
tory of which it was composed. 

This empire seemed to comprehend within itself 
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all the most favourable parts of the earth ; at least, 
those parts on which the human species, whether, by 
the effects of climate, or qualities of the race, have, 
in respect to ingenuity and vigour of mind, possessed 
a distinguished superiority. It extended to a variety 
of climates, and contained lands diversified in respect 
to situation and soil, distributing the productions of 
nature and art, so as to render its different divisions 
mutually Useful and subservient to one another. The 
communication between these parts, though remote, 
was easy, and by a sea which, with the species of 
shipping then in use, and with thie measure of skill 
which the mariner then possessed, could be easily 
navigated. 

The Mediterranean being received into the bosom 
of this mighty empire, gave to the whole a greater 
extent of coast, and to the' inland parts an easier ac- 
cess to navigation, than could be obtained by any 
different distribution of its land and water. In con- 
sequence of this circumstance, the coasts of the Ro^ 
man empire, without measuring very minutely round 
the indentures of creeks and promontories, and even 
without including the outline of some considerable 
as well as many smaller islands, may be computed at 
thirteen thousand miles ; an extent which, if stretch- 
ed into a single line, would exceed half the circum- 
ference of the earth. Over this extensive coast, the 
empire was furnished with numerous sea-i)orts, and 
the frequent openifigs of gulfe and navigable rivers; 
so that, notwithstanding the great extent of its ter- 
ritory, the distance of any inland place, the most re- 
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mote from the sea, does not appear to exceed two 
hundred miles. 

In forming this compact, though mighty domi- 
nion, the republic had united, within its territories, 
all the principal seats of industry then known in the 
western world ; had come into possession of all the ' 
«ea.ports the most famous for shipping, and for the 
residence of merchants, who had conducted the car« 
lying trade of the world. Its subjects were possessed 
of all the profitable arts ; and, having all the means 
and instruments of trade, might be expected to reap 
all the fruits of commerce. But, in making these ac- 
quisitions, the capital of the empire had been a place 
of arms, and a mere nursery of statesmen and warriors, 
more occupied with the ideas of spoil and further 
conquest, than with the attentions necessary to pro- 
mote the industry or the prosperity of the nations 
subjected to its power* And it is probable that the 
Komans, in reducing so many separate nations to the 
condition of provinces, greatly impaired the sources 
of wealth, at the same time that they suppressed the 
pretentions to independence and national freedom. 

It might be hoped, that the peace now given to 
the empire, and the protection now extended to every 
province against the avarice and rapacity of subordi- 
nate oppressors, would revive the pursuit of lucrative 
arts, or encourage the Roman traders to settle where 
the natives themselves were not in capacity to pursue 
the advantages of their situation. But even these 
circumstances, without the aid of a happier govern- 
ment than that which was now in prospect, were not 
sufficient to repair the damage formerly sustained by 
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nations in their reduction and subsequent oppression. 
So that although Carthage, with HI its dependencies, 
Egypt, Syria, the Lesser Asia, and Greece, with all 
the trading establishments in Spain or Gaul, were 
united under one head, we are not to suppose, that 
the wealth of the empire ever equalled the amount 
of what might have been estimated in the separate 
and independent states of which it was composed. 

The commercial policy of Rome was limited, in a 
great measure, to the supply of Italy, and to the con- 
veyance of what the provinces yielded to the treasury 
of the empire. Both these objects were intrusted tp 
mercantile companies, who farmed the revenue, and 
who made commerce subservient to the business of 
their own remittances and exclusive trade. 

It were, no doubt, matter of curiosity to know 
the whole amount of a revenue collected from so rich 
and so extensive a territory ; but we are deprived of 
this satisfaction, by the silence of historians, or by 
the loss of records in which this subject was stated,. 
Ye^asian was heard to say. That a sum, supposed 
equal to about three hundred and thirty millions 
sterling, was required annually to support the impe- 
rial establishment*. This Emperor, being rapacious 
or severe in his exactions, might be supposed to ex* 
aggerate the necessities of the State; but as this sum 
is beyond the bounds of credibility, and must lead us 
to suspect a mistake in the numbers, it will not ea* 
able us to form any probable conjectures of the truth. 

Under the republic, both the treasury of the State, 

i — 11 .. . I ' ■ . ' 

^ Suetoiu m Yespasuui. c 1^ 
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and the fortunes of individuals, were supplied, in a 
great measure, by the spoils of vanquished enemies, 
brought to the capital with great ostentation by 
every victorious general. To this source of revenue 
we may join the presents that were made by foreign 
princes and states, together with the military con- 
tributions that were exacted from the provinces. 

Julius Caesar brought, at once, into the treasury 
sixty-five thousand talents, or about twelve mfllions 
and a half sterling. As the lustre of a triumph de- 
pended very much on the sums that were carried in 
procession, and placed in the Capitol, Roman officers 
were more faithful stewards of the plunder taken 
from their enemies, Jthan they were probably of any 
other public trust. 

It had been, for some time, the practice of the Ro- 
mans to lay every burden on the conquered provin- 
ces, and to exempt themselves. This policy is dated 
from the conquest of Macedonia, the spoils of which 
kingdom being joined to their former acquisitions, 
put them in condition to effectuate this exemption 
for tjiemselves. It was, however, but of short du- 
ration. The practice of taxing citii^ens was resumed 
in time of the civil wars ; and the privilege, or rather 
the mere designation of Romans, being extended to 
the inhabitants of many parts of the empire, all the 
burdens that were borne by any subjects whatever, 
were, at the same time, laid on the inhabitants of 
Italy, and all the former distinctions gradually re- 
moved. 

Under the establishment now made by Augustus, 
conquests were discontinued, or became less fre- 
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quent ; and the returns made to the treasury, from 
the spoil of enemies, failed in proportion ; but the 
avidity of receiving presents, the worst form under 
which extortion can be exercised, was still indulged, 
and, as in every other despotical government, became 
a considerable engine of oppression *. 

The republic, for the most part, in the latter period 
of her conquests, entered on the possession of terri- 
tories without any capitulation, and considered not 
only the sovereignty, but the property likewise of 
the land and of its inhabitants, as devolving on the 
State. They, in some instances, seized on the per- 
sons as well as the effects of the vanquished, and set 
both to sale. They leased the lands at considerable 
quit-rents, or leaving them in the hands of the ori- 
ginal proprietors, exacted, under the appellation of 
tithes, or fifths of corn, fruit, and cattle, a great 
share of the produce. By diversifying the tax, the 
burden was made to fall upon different subjects, or 
was exacted from different persons, and by these 
means the whole amount was less easily computed, 
or less sensibly felt. The Romans, in continuing the 
taxes which they found already established in the 
countries they had subdued, or by imposing such 
new ones as suited their own character as conquer- 
orsy set examples of every species almost that is 
known in the history of mankind. Besides land-rents. 



* lliere being no rule by which to limit the extent of a present, the person 
who receives it, allowing the giver to proceed as far as his means, or his desire 
to pay court, will carry him, still resents any Imaginary defect, and employs 
terror and force to extort what he affects to receive as a gift. 
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they levied customs at searports, excises on many 
articles of consumption, and a considerable capitation 
or poll-tax, in which they made no distinction of 
rank or fortune. These modes of taxation, already 
known under the republic, and various in different 
provinces, now began to be regulated upon the 
maxims of a general policy extending over the whole 
empire. 

Some of the burdens laid by Octavius, as that 
which was imposed on the value of goods exposed to 
sale, were allotted directly for the benefit of the army, 
as a fund for the discharge of their pay, or an im- 
mediate supply for their subsistence and clothing ; a 
sort of impropriation which sei^ved to fix it for ever. 
The country too, where any troops were quartered, 
was charged, for their use, with supplies of straw, 
forage, carriages, corn, bread, and provisions of every 
sort. ♦ 

From such particulars, we may form some concep- 
tion of the mode and tendency of Roman taxation, 
although we have no certain accounts, or even pro- 
bable conjecture, of the amount of the whole. Un- 
der the present or preceding state of the Roman go- 
vernment, there was no principle operating in behalf 
of the subject, besides the spontaneous humanity or 
justice of those who exercised the sovereignty ; and 
as the provinces under the republic had been ill pro- 
tected against the rapacity of Proconsuls and Pro- 
praetors, they were now considered, together with the 
republic itself, as the property of a master ; and the 
examples of taxation, that were set by either, may 
instruct a sovereign how to profit by the wealth of 
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his subjects, rather than admonish a free people how 
to constitute a revenue, with the least ineonvenieticd 
to themselves, or the least possible injury to tb^ 
sources of wealth. 

The situation of Italy, and the distribution of land 
and water in its neighbourhood, had made naviga- 
tion familiar to the Romans in the earliest lages of 
the republic. A considerable part of their force, in 
many of their wars, consisted of shipping. TJits 
battle of Actium, which decided the fate of the em^ 
pire, was fought on the water ; and although the Ro^ 
mans, at this date, had subdued every nation within 
reach of the sea, and had no enemy to fear on that 
element, yet the transport of armies, the safety of 
their navigation, and the suppression of piracies, by 
which the supply of com, and the conveyance of the 
public revenue from the provinces, were often in* 
terrupted, made a naval force, and a proper distri'^ 
tjon of guard ships, necessary to the peace and go^ 
vernment of the empire. 

Three capital fleets were accordingly stationed by 
Augustus for the security of the coasts ; one at Ra« 
vi^na, near the bottom of the Hadriatic Gulf; one 
at Forum Julii, on the opposite side of the peninsula ; 
and a third at Misenum, the principal promontory or 
head -land of Campania. Besides these, there were 
numbers of armed vessels destined to ply in all the 
gulfs or navigable rivers throughout the empire. 

The ordinary military establishment consisted of 
about five-and-forty legions, besides cavalry and city 
or provincial troops. The whole, reckoning each le- 
gion, with its attendants and officers, at six thousand 
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mePf and making a reasonable allowance for cavalry, 
may have amounted to three hundred thousand* Of 
the manner in which this army was distributed, the 
following particulars only are mentioned : On the 
Rhine, there were stationed eight legions ; on the 
Danube, two ; on the frontiers of Syria, four; in 
Spain, three ; in Africa, in £gypt» in Mysia, and 
Dalmatia, each two legions ; in the city were nine, 
or,, according to others, ten cohorts, in the capacity 
of guards, or Praetorian bands, to attend the person 
of the Emperor ; and, together with these, three co- 
horts of a thousand men each, intended as a city 
watch, to be employed in preserving the peacie, in 
extinguishing fires, and in suppressing any other oc- 
casional disorder *• 

For the'further security of the empire, considerable 
territories on the frontier, which might have been 
easily occupied by the Roman arms, were suffered to 
remain in the possession of allies, dependent princes, 
or free cities and republican states, who, owing their 
safety to the support of the Roman power, formed a 
kind of barrier against its enemies, were vigilant to 
obseiive, and ready to oppose, every attempt of in- 
vasion, and were prepared to co-operate with the Ro- 
mjan armies, and to support them with stores and 
provisions a^ oft as they had occasion to act on the 
neighbouring frontier. The republic had ever culti- 
vated such alliances with powers who were contigu- 
ous to the place of their operations ; although, in the 
course of their progress to empire, sometimes, after 

4 

* Tacitus, lib. i. 
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having made the defence of their ally the pretence of 
a war, and after having availed themselves of his as- 
sistance, they, upon occasion of some breach or quar- 
rel, joined the ally himself to the conquest which he 
had assisted them to make. The first part of this 
policy, which had been* so useful in acquiring domi- 
nion, was still employed for its safety. And in pur- 
suance of it, the kings of Mauritania, of the Bospho- 
rus, of the Lesser and Greater Armenia, of Cappa- 
docia, Commagene, Galatia and Pamphilia, with 
Paphlagonia, Colchis and Judaea, together with the 
republican states of Rhodes, Cyrene, Pisidia and Ly- 
sia, under the denomination of allies, acted as ad- 
vanced guards, posted in military stations on the 
frontiers of the empire, and being themselves en- 
couraged by the prospect of a powerful support^ 
were ready to withstand every enemy by whom their 
own peace, or that of the Romans, was likely to be 
disturbed. 
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CHAP, xxxvin. 

The family and court of Augustus. — The pretended resignaJtUm 
of the empire renewed. — The exercise of his power becomes 
less disguised — Death ofAgrippa. 

» 

In the Roman empire, thus subjected to a monarch, 
though planted with races of men the most famed 
for activity and vigour, it has been observed, that 
the materials of history became less.frequent and less 
interesting than they had been in the times of the re- 
public, while confined to much narrower bounds* 
Under the dominion of a single person, all the in- 
teresting exertions of the national, the political, and 
the military spirit, over great parts of the earth, were 
suppressed. Even in the capital of the world, so 
lately agitated with every difference of opinion or in- 
terfering of interests, the operations of government 
itself were become silent and secret. Matters of pub- 
lic concern, considered as the affairs of an individual, 
were adjusted to his conveniency, and directed by 
his passions, or by those of his family, relations, and 
domestics. The list of such persons accordingly, 
with their characters, dispositions, and fortunes, 
make a principal part in the subsequent history of 
this mighty empire. 

Augustus still continued to employ Maecenas and 
Agrippa as the chief instruments of his government. 
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To their abilities and conduct, in their respective de-> 
pertinents, he in a great measure owed the prosper* 
ous state of his affairs. He likewise persevered in 
bis attachment to livia, whose separation £rom her 
Ibnnef husband has been already meotioned. To- 
gether with the mother, he received into his fiuaiiy 
her two sons, Tiberius and Drusus. Of these Tihe<» 
lixis, born near the date of the battle of Pbilippi, was 
BOW about twelve years of age ; Drusus, of whom she 
was pregnant, and whom ^e brought forth about 
tliree months after her marriage with Octavius, was 
now in his seventh year. 

The ]ISinperor having no children by Livia, was the 
fiither only of one daughter, famous by the name 4»f 
JuUa, born to him by Scribonia, the relation 0f 
Sextus Pompeius, with whom he had 4Contracted a 
marriage of political oonveniency, and of >short dunu 
tion, . lie:st to this daughter, in point of consangui^ 
nity, were his sister Octavja, the widow^ iirs^t of Mar* 
oeUus, and aftejwards of Antony, with her children 
by both her husbands, AoMUg these were, by ht9 
first husband, Marcetla, muried to Agrif^a, mid die 
yooBg Marcellus'*, who being married to the Enw 
peror'^ daughter Julia, was looked upon as ^jtn^ un* 
doubted representative of the Octavian and Julian 
fiun^ies, and of course heir to the ^Mrtunes of £!89sar^ 

Sufdi then are ike persons to whom many parts in 
the immediitte sequel of this narration wjM prinoir 



* ImwljUian-to thw young mm, Viiyl, in flattering Aiiggsti|!^AW-Cpii>PQr 
Md to many beautiful lines in the 6th booliL of the iEp^* 
■ ■ Si qua fata aspera rumpas, 
Tu Marc^us eiis, &c, 

VOL. V. K 
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paliy refer ; and such are the outset and first con- 
siderable lines of a very long reign, of which the 
materials will not furnish, nor the professed intention 
of this history require, a long or minute detail. 

The establishment now made by Augustus has 
nearly completed the revolution of which it was pro- 
posed to give an account. The despotism, though 
exercised under the name of republic, and in the form 
of a temporary and legal institution, being in reality 
absolute, and without any qualification of mixed go- 
vernment, it could not be doubted that the same 
powers would be continued after the period for which 
they were now granted should expire, and that the 
empire, for the future, must for ever submit to the 
head of the army : But in what form of succession, 
or with what immediate effect on the character and 
condition of those who were subject to it, remain to 
be collected from the sequel of this and a few of the 
following reigns. Military government is almost a 
necessary result of the abuse of liberty, or, in certain 
extremities of this evil, appears to be the sole remedy 
that can be applied *. But, in order to know with 
how much care the evil itself ought to be avoided, 
we must attend likewise to the full effects of the 
cure. 

It appears from the particulars which have been 
stated, relating to the first uses which Octavius made 
of his power, that he was not to be caught in the 
snare into which many others have fallen in conse- 



* ** Non aliud discordantis patriae remedium fuisse quam ut ab uno regere- 
tur.'* Tacit, c. 9. 
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quence of great success. In his prosperity, he still 
retained his vigilance, his caution, and his industry^ 
and relied upon these alone for the preservation of 
what he had gained. Though now secured by the 
pretended forms of a legal establishment, he con- 
tinued attentive to what was passing in every part of 
the empire ; frequently withdrew from the seats of 
adulation and pleasure in the city of Rome, to visit 
the provinces ; and gave his presence wherever affairs 
of moment were in question, merely to extend the 
effects of his government, and to realize the domi<* 
nion he had planned, without any view to farther 
conquest, or purpose of ostentation, whatever. 

The peace which immediately followed the victo-* 
ries obtained on the coast of Epirus and in Egypt, 
was the circumstance on which Augustus chiefly re- 
lied for the recommendation of his government ; and 
he seems, from inclination as well as policy, to have 
early entertained a maxim favourable to peace with 
foreign nations, and which he afterwards openly in^ 
culcated. That the bounds of the empire should not be 
contended. He himself had made some acquisitions in 
Dalmatia and in Fannonia. But his object, in making 
war in those countries, had been, rather to exercise 
and prepare his army for the conflict he expected 
with Antony, than for any purpose of extending his 
own conquests ; and he reduced Egypt to a pror 
vince, merely to extirpate the last remains of his rir 
vaPs party, and to prevent further molestation from 
that rich and powerful kingdom. In his first plan 
of operations communicated to the Senate, he ex* 
pressed his disposition to acquiesce in the present e^- 
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Mint of the timpif e $ but it was necessaky to secure the 
^cutter fm^ ii^vasioti^ Mtd to ^^ertdin, though not 
to ext^d) ite bounds^ Sotm after his tievr model of 
gOTerAment tras est^iished, he took tneasures ac4> 
ef>rdingly to re^r^ss tlie disorder which subsisted in 
sortie of the provinces^ and to reduce to obedienco 
dom^ cantons on which the State had lalreddy a claim 
of sovereignty^ thou^ not fhily acknowledged* He 
proceeded to punish others, who, at the bi^eaking oiit 
of the ci^il warS) had taken advantage cf t^ gtmeiid 
distractioYi of the empire to resume their own i»de« 
pendency^ or to make war on the Roman settlements^ 
He had examples of both sorts to contend with in 
different parts } in Thrace, on the Rhine, and among 
the Alps, but chiefly in Spain* 

Of ^ the provinces th^t became su^bgect to iRone^ 
those of Spain had been the most difficuk acquisi^ 
tion ; itisomuch that> a^r all the wars so freqoeotijr 
renewed in that country^ there were still some war* 
like cantons who continued to ^maintain tiiveir indew 
^ndence. Among these the Astures ^nd Cantabd* 
beitig in actoal rebellion) the Emptor himseii^ Bt the 
bead of a powerfo! aiimy, still pretending a design to 
invade Britain^ pa^ed into Graul, and there bavang 
jiijted a rate of taxation for the p^rovince, turned into 
Spain. He obliged the rebels, iipon his approttch, ito 
tjuit their usual habitations, and retire to the inoini«' 
tains. But finding that they were likely to protract 
the war, and to engage him in a succession of t^di^ 
ous and indecisive operations, he fixed his quarters at 



* Nations inhabi^ng the mountainous coasts of the Bay of Biscay* 



Tarraco *, and left the command of the army em* 
ployed on this service to C Antiatius and Carisius. 
Soon after hia arrival at Tarraco he entered on his 
eighth Consulate. From that place he sent Terentius 
V. a 797. Varro to quell a rebellion of the Salassi and 
wsyo, rf other nations of the Alps, and sent M. 
^^^ Vincius to punish some German tribes, by 
^^p^ whom the Roman traders frequenting their 
a^ country, or settled among them, had been 

u a 79t. massacred. He himself, while his generals 
fos^dno, were employed in these services, remained 
siicm^"* two years at his quarters in Spain j and up- 
f^^^ on the elapse of his eighth Consulate, re- 
^' sumed that office for the ninth time. 

During the residence of Augustus in Spain, arrived 
the famous reference or appeal from the Parthians, 
submitting to his decision a contest for the throne of 
their kingdom t. The cofnpetitors were Phraates 
and Tiridates. The first having been in possession 
of the throne, was expelled by a powerful insurrec- 
tion of the people in favour of Tiridates : but, after a 
little time, having assembled his forces and allies, he 
attacked his rival, obliged him to fly in his turn, and 
to take refuge in the contiguous province of the Ro^ 
man empire. This exile, having the spn of his suo^ 
cessful rival a prisoner, proceeded to Rome, and from 
thence to the quarters of the Emperor in Spain. At 
the same time arrived an embassy from Phraates, then 



• Tarragona. 

f Dio. Cam. lib. lUi, c. 22, & 25- OrsaduB, lib. vi, £. 21, VsUsius, U^- 
J^Bitomc^ lib. cxxxiv. Vip* Cass. Ijib. liii, c. J3. 
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in actual possession of the kingdom, desiring that 
Tiridates should be delivered up to him, and that bis 
own son should be restored. Both parties offered 
honourable terms to the Romans, particularly the re^ 
storation of all the captives, and of all the trophies 
taken^ in their unfortunate invasions of that king* 
dom, either from Crassus or from Antony. 

Augustus willingly accepted of these terms ; and 
affecting to refer the Parthian dispute to the Roman 
Senate, gave instructions that the son of Pbraates 
should be restored to his father, but that Tiridates 
should not be delivered up to his enemy •. 

By this transaction, though a pacific one, the dis- 
grace incurred by the Roman legions in Parthia was 
supposed to be entirely effaced. And it being said 
that Augustus, on this occasion, had performed, by 
the authority of his name, what other Roman leaders 
had attempted in vain by the force of their arms, he 
had a variety of honours decreed to him by the Se- 
' nate. It passed, among other resolutions, that his 
name should be inscribed among those of the gods in 
the address of the public hymns ; that one of the Ro- 
man tribes should.be named the Julian tribe, in ho- 
nour of him ; that he should wear the triumphal 
crown at all public entertainments ; that all Roman 
Senators, who had been present at any of his victo- 
ries, should attend his triumphs dressed in purple 
robes ; that the anniversary of his return to Rome 
should be observed as a festival ; that he should have 
the nomination of persons to be honoured with the 

• Justin, lib. xlii, c. 5. Dio. Cass, lib. liii, c. 53. Vellcius Pater. lib.Jii, c. 91. 
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priesthood, and should fill up the list to any numbers 
he thought proper. From this time forward, accord- 
ingly, the number was supposed to be unlimited. 

Soon after the conclusion of this negotiation with 
the Parthians, the operations of the armies in Spain 
and Germany were brought to a successful period. 
Caius Antistius being attacked by the Cantabri, ob- 
tained a complete victory, and obliged that people 
again to take separate retreats in the woods and 
mountains, where numbers of them were reduced by 
famine, and others, being invested in their strong- 
holds, and in danger of being taken, chose to perish 
by their own hands. 

Carisius was equally successful against the Asturi ; 
obliged them to abandon their habitations, or to sub- 
rait at discretion *. 

Terentius Varro, having invaded the Salassi, or 
Piedmontese, on different quarters, made them sub- 
mit to pay a contribution, and, under pretence of le- 
vying it, sent an army in separate divisions into their 
country ; and thus having them at his mercy, exer- 
cised a cruelty, of which too many examples are to 
be found in every period of ancient history. He or- 
dered, that all the children and youth of the nations, 
thus taken by surprise, should be exposed to sale ; 
the buyer being required to come under engagements, 
that none of the wretched victims, thus bought for 
slaves, should be restored to freedom, or allowed to 
return to their own country, till after an interval of 
twenty years ]'. 
„ — * 

* Dio. Cass. lib. liii, c 55. f Ibid. c. 15. 
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About the tatM ttme Ai^nstiis rdceived from the 
nmy tht title of Impenltor^ and from the Senate the 
offer of a trkm^^ to cckbrate the victories gained 
hy his lieatenantsw The last of these honours he de- 
clined } but took occiasicmi to exhibit games in E^ain, 
in name of his nepheW Marcellus and of his step^scm 
Tiberiiis^ whom he Wished to recommend to the army 
by this act of munificence. He likewise distributed 
lands both in Spain and in the Cisalpine Gaul, to the 
soldiers who were now discharged from the legionsi 
and on this occasion built the Augusta Emeritorum * 
in Spaul, and the Augusta Pr aetoria t on the descent 
of the Alps towards Italy. In conformity with his 
general plan of dividing the provinces, he separated 
Spain into three governments, the Boetica, Lusita^ 
nica, and Taraconensis. The first was included un- 
der the department of the Senate, the other two had 
been reserved to himself* 

Gaul was, at the same time, divided into four se<* 
paTBte governments ; the Narbonensis, Aquitania, 
Lugdunensis, and Celtica or Belgica. Upon this in- 
cfease of the number of provinces, additional officers, 
particularly in the capacity of Qusestors, became ne- 
cessary. All who had, for ten years preceding the 
date of these arrangements, held the office of Quaes^ 
tor in the city, without succeeding to any foreign 
employment, were now ordered to cast lots for the 
vacant stations/ • 

The general peace being again restored, by the 
successful operations of the army in different quar- 



*. * 



* Now Merida. f Now Aosta. 
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teiB ofthe empire^ the gates of Janus once mote were 
ahuty and a column was erected on a sununit of the 
AlpSf bearing an iniicription, with the named of forty^ 
et^t separate nations or cantons, who were now re^ 
duced to obedience under the auspices of Augustus K 
The Emperor being on his return to Rome, and 
V. Ci 199. having accepted of a tenth Consulate, the 
^^1 ceremony of his admission into office was 
itao. c performed before his arrival on the first of 
mMptn. January, with a renewal of the oaths for« 
4tofMrfL merly taken by the People, that they would 
'^* in all things conform to his decrees* . The 

Senate, at the same time, having notice that he in- 
tended to make a donation to the People, amounting 
to a hundred denarii for each person ; but that from 
respect to the laws which gave them a negative on 
such donations, he meant to defer the publication of 
his intention until he had their consent } they imrne* 
diately passed a decree, giving him full exemption 
from every law or form of the commonwealth, and 
ei&powering him t to govern in all matters according 
to his own will. This decree, of which the effect 
was not so, much to vest him with any new powers^ 
as to remove the veil from that power of which he 
was already possessed, it is probable, from his caution 
in other matters, he would have gladly avoided. At 
his return, after so long an absence, he was received 
by idl oixlers of men with demonstrations of joy. Ha* 
ving already been flattered in his own person with 



* Plin. lib. xix, c. 1. 

f Dio. Cass. lib. ]m, c. 28. 
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every mark of distinction and honour, he was now 
courted in the person of his favourite nephew Mar* 
cellus. This young man was admitted, by a formal 
resolution, to a place in the Senate among the mem- 
bers of Praetorian rank, and was allowed to sue for 
the Consulate ten years before the legal age. Livia 
too had a share in these flatteries, by a like privilege 
bestowed on her son Tiberius, though, in order to 
retain some distinction between the favourite nephew 
and the step-son of the Emperor, the act in favour of 
Tiberius only bore, that he might sue for the Con- 
sulate five years before the legal age. 

In the mean time Marcellus held the office of M- 
dile, and Tiberius that of Quaestor. The first, to 
signalize his magistracy, ordered that such part of 
the forum or space in which the courts of justice 
were held, which till then had been always uncover- 
ed and exposed to the open air, should be shaded 
with a covering or awning of cloth *. 

During the absence of the Emperor, the plans 
which had been formed for the better government of 
the city, for adorning it with public buildings, and 
for repairing the highways throughout Italy, were 
carried into execution by Agrippa. The repair of 
the highways had been assigned, in separate lots, to 
such of the Senators as were supposed in condition 
to defray the expense of it ; and, among these, the 
Flaminian Way had been assigned to Augustus him- 
self. The town was divided into quarters or districts. 



* *• Quantum mutatis moribus Catonis censorii qui sternendum quoque fo- 
rum muriclbus censueral." Plin. Nat. Hist, lib. iii, c. 20. 
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under proper officers, annually chosen or taken by 
lot ; and a watch was established to prevent disor- 
ders, and to guard against fire. 

The channel of the river, in a great measure cho- 
ked up with heaps of rubbish from the ruins of 
houses, that formed considerable banks and islands 
in the midst of it, and, at every flood, forced great 
inundations into the streets, was now effectually 
cleared ** The Septa Julia, or place of assembly, 
called the Julian Place, in honour of the Emperor, 
was repaired, adorned, and dedicated* A temple 
was erected to Neptune, in memory of the late na- 
val victories. The front of the Pantheon, which 
bears the name of Agrippa, was finished about this 
time ; within was placed, among the images of the 
gods, a statue of Julius Caesar ; in the portico were 
placed those of Augustus and his favourite, by whom 
the work was completed t. 

The Emperor, upon his approach to the city, pub- 
lished, by virtue of the power lately conferred upon 
him by the Senate, his intention to distribute to the 
ciHzens a hundred denarii a man. In this it appears 
that the Roman People h£(d still retained the worst 
and most corrupting part of their republican privile- 
ges, that of receiving gratuities in money, as well as 
corn, together with that of being frequently enter- 
tained with expensive shows. By the first they were 
supported in idleness, and by the other taught dissi- 
pation, and made to forget the state of political de«» 



• Sucton. in August, c. 29, 30. 
t Dio» Cass. lib. liiii c. 22, &c. Sec, 
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gmdstion into which the^ wer^ fallen. At the ganmi 
exhibited in the preeeding jrear by the Prastm S^rvi^ 
litis, it is said, that three hundred bears, and an equal 
mimber of African wild beasts, were baited or hunt- 
ed down ^* 

The restoration of peace being a principal point on 
which Augustus valued himself with the Public, the 
gates of Janus, in a few of the first years of his reign, 
bad been already three times repeatedly shut t. But 
on a frontier so extensive, beset on the one side by 
fierce nations, jealous of their liberties, and on the 
other, by armies, whose commanders were fond of 
opportunities to distinguish themselves, it was not 
possible long to avoid every species of war. Soon 
after the Emperor had withdrawn from Spain, leaving 
the command in Lusitania to L. iEmilius, the Can* 
tabri and Astures, still impatient of the dominion to 
which they had recently, in appearance, made a per- 
petual submission, took a resolution again to shake 
off the Roman yoke. Proposing to make the first 
<^ct of their design to be felt by a stroke of im-» 
portance, they enticed a considerable part of the Roi 
man army into their country, under pretence of fur- 
nishing them with a supply of corn ; and when they 
found them dispersed in small parties to receive the 
proposed distribution, they put the whole, or the 
^eater part, to the sword. In revenge for this piece 
of treachery, ^milius laid their country under mili- 
tary execution, and by a barbarous policy, to prevent 



* Dio. Cass. Ub. liii, c 27. 
I Suetoii. ia Aufpiat c. 22. 



future revolts^ cut off the right himds of <lie prison-' 
At* whose lives he spai^ *• 

At the same lime Ai^ustus hilmself» thcHigh some- 
#faat contrary t6 the generd system of bis re^n^ eo» 
tertaiiled a prcgect of extending the Roman settle* 
meiits^ or at least of making discoveries on the mde 
ef ATjd>ia^ and towards the coast of the Indian seas. 
He was tempted, probably, by the prospect of get^ 
tMg access to the rM'e and costly commodities, which 
the Arabians w^ere known to receive from India t« 
imd wMch they sold in the markets of Egypt land 
Asia at then* own price. He expected to refund tiie 
expense of his armament, (ffj^ the great treasoles 
df gold and silver, which the Arabians were supposed 
t(d possess. 

Per this purpose JEUus Gallus, the Froproetor of 
£gypt, was intrusted with the conduct of an expe** 
dilioin to the Gulf of Arabia. This officer spent a 
oCMftSiderable time in fitting out a fleet of armed sfaips^ 
wbicb tie ^terwards fonnd to be unnecessary, as the 
At«biaais we^e mere traders, and had no ships of 
ibMSk In passing the gulf with one bii»dred aad 
tllitty transports, he, by the aosskilfiiJness of his 0ai* 
imers ^a»d pilots, sustained n great loss both in shi|>- 
ping and n^n ; and in the delays which he >afterwar<ds 
iMurred, or in atfaemptiag to penetrate the •defiierts of 
Aittbia eastN^rard, he lost a great part of his army^ 
%y ch perished by wamt of waiter, or by disease. AiU 



^ 'Svneton.in Augnst, Hb. Kii,-e. 99* 
'f -Strabinnexitions, that in the port of Nus Uiere were aboye 100 ships from 
India. 
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thus, after a fruitless attempt, in which he spent 
many months, returned to Alexandria with a small 
part of his army, without having gained any consi- 
derable advantage, or even obtained information of 
the sources of wealth which he was sent to explore ♦. 
While these transactions passed in the provinces 
and on the frontier of the empire, Angus-* 
u^c. 730. ^^g^ |.jjgjj residing at Rome, entered on an 

c«Mr, eleventh Consulate. His colleague in the 

bunui pie- beginning of the year was Terentius Varro 

tii^ v^ Murena. But this Consul died in office, 

Murena ^^^ ^^g succccdcd for the remainder of the 

mort* u* 

caipurnius year by C. Qipurnius Piso. 

Piso. All- '• 

gust. 5to, Augustus himself, in this Consulate, was 

taken ill ; and being supposed m danger, 
called his colleague, with a number of the principal 
Senators into his presence, to receive his last admo- 
nitions relating to the empire. The title by which 
he affected to hold the government, could not sup- 
port him in pointing out a succession. He accord- 
ingly made no mention of any successor to himself, 
but delivered to the Consul Piso, as being first officer 
of State, the memorials he had drawn up relating to 
the revenue and other public establishments. He 
gave to Agrippa his ring, which was the badge of 
his nobility, and which, according to the ideas of the 
Romans, had an emblematical reference to his power. 
He seemed to overlook his nephew Marcellus, though 
at this time the first in his favour, and probably de- 



* Dio. Cass. lib. liii, c. 29* Zonaras, lib. x, c. 35. Plin. lib. ^l, c 28. 
Strabo, lib. ii, p. 1 18. Ibid, lib. xyi, p. 782. 
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stined to inherit his fortune. This circumstance, to- 
gether with the general opinion of his dissimulation^ 
made it be suspected that he had no real apprehen- 
sions of dying, and that he called his firiends to this 
solemn audience, merely to show, on a supposed 
deathbed, his respect for the commonwealth* To 
elude the penetration of those who suspected his arts, 
and whom he still continued to dread, after his re- 
covery, he desired that the will which he had made 
on this occasion should be publicly read ; but the 
Senate, already knowing the contents, and affecting 
to believe, without this evidence, the sincerity of his 
intentions to restore the republic, refused to comply. 
They appointed great rejoicings on account of his 
recovery, and amply distinguished or rewarded the 
physician, to whose skill it was supposed that they 
owed the preservation of so highly valued a life *. 

Although the circumstance of Augustus not ha- 
ving mentioned his nephew Marcellus, and the ho- 
nour he had done to Agrippa, were probably not the 
effects of any serious design respecting the succes- 
sion, they nevertheless became a subject of jealousy 
in the mind of the young man, and soon after occa- 
sioned the retirement of Agrippa from the court. 
This officer, under pretence of going into Syria, where 
he was appointed to command, set out from Rome, 
but stopped at Mitylene in the islandof Lesbos, where 
he lived in retirement, and seemingly disengaged 
from any part in the public service. 

During the stay of Agrippa at Mitylene, and in 

* pio. Cass. lib. liiiy c. St. 
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IdBs than a year after fais departure from Rome» b«j^ 
pened the deatb of Marcellus ; an event which livia 
was^ by aome» alleged to have hastened, in order to 
make way for the advancement of her own sons ; but 
the sickliness of the season, and the mortality at 
Bome» during the two preceding years^ might hav9 
accounted for the death of Marcellus, without any 
suppoefition of unnatural means * ; and die event it* 
self brought no immediate advantage to the sons of 
Livia. lb was followed by the recall of Agrippa, and 
by a new arrangement, which removed the Claudtan 
family still &rther from the place to which the mo* 
ther was desirous to raise them in tbe consideratioa 
and iavour of the Emperor. 

Augustus had now, for some years, without inter- 
mission, assumed and exerxused the office of Consul ; 
but thinking its authority no longer necessary to 
support his power, he divested himself of the title, 
and gave a fresh proof of his moderation, by substi- 
tuting in his room L. Sesdus, one of the few who 
were still supposed to regret tlie fall of the republic* 
Sestius had been the friend of Marcus Brutus, ad- 
hered to the cause of the commonwealth in eveiy 
period of the civil wars, and though spared by th% 
victors at Philippi, still ventured to retain the statue 
and pictui>e of his friend, who perished in the last 
struggle for freedom. 

The magnanimity of Augustus, in getting ^vei 
these objections to the character of Sestius, was not 
passed in silence by the flatterers of his court j nor 



* Dio. CtM, iib. liii, c. 32, 35. 
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was his declining the Consulate overlooked by the 
Senate, in their zeal to devise new honours and addi- 
tional concessions. The character of Tribune, which 
had been annually conferred on the Emperor for some 
years, was, on the present occasion, rendered perpe- 
tual in his person ; and the privilege of proposing 
matters for the consideration of the Senate, hitherto 
appropriated to the Consuls in office, was now like- 
wise extended to him. As a compensation for the 
ilignity of Consul, which he now Reclined, he was 
declared perpetual Proconsul, both at Rome and in 
the provinces, and empowered to supersede every go- 
vernor within the precincts of any province into 
which he should come *. He was, at the same time, 
pressed to accept the title and power of Dictator. 

The people, attacked with a plague or contagious 
CJ, c 7SU distemper, which, in the usual mode of their 
lit Marcel, supcrstitiou, they considered as a punish- 
mM^i^Al ^ent inflicted by the gods for some public 
rantius. offeuce, and in particular for their having 
e^, «tat.4^ suffered the Emperor to divest himself of 
the Consulate, proposed that he should in- 
stantly assume this or a higher dignity. To effect 
this purpose, while the Senate was assembled, multi- 
tudes crowded together in a riotous manner, and 
with threats required that Augustus should be in- 
stantly vested ^th the title and powers of Dictator. 
And, to lose no time in the execution of this design, 
they collected twenty-four fasces, the number usual- 
ly carried before this officer, and repairing to the 



* Dio. Cms. lib. liii, c 32. 
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•i^peror's reaidencei called upon him to assume 
power, A^d to rescue the People from their present 
calamities. 

Augustus, probably unwilling to risk the credit of 
his name on the success of such a recipe for the cure 
of an evil, took this opportunity to establish his cha- 
racter for moderation. He entreated the People to 
desist from their purpose of reviving a power which 
the laws had abolished ; and when still importuned, 
appeared to be greatly agitated, tore his clothes*, and 
gave other signs of extreme distress. Being likewise 
pressed to accept of the office of perpetual Censor, he^ 
in the same manner, declined it, recommending, for 
the immediate discharge of its duties, P. ^milius 
Lepidus and Munatius Plancus. 

In acting this part, it is probable that the wary 
Emperor guarded against the fate of Julius Csesar ; 
and that having provided for all the real objects of 
his ambition, he preferred security to the ostentation 
of power, and relied more on the caution with which 
he avoided offence, than he did on the vigilance of 
bis informers and spies, or on the terror of his arms. 
He could not, however, at all times, avoid having 
recourse to these means of defence. During his pre- 
sent abode at Rome, he received information of a de- 
sign formed on his life by Muraena and Fannius Ca- 
pio, and brought them to trial. Velleius Paterculus^ 
without any scruple, affirms the guilt of these sup- 
posed conspirators; but DionCassius insinuates, that 
the guilt of Mursena, at least, was mere indiscretion. 



* Dio. Cass. lib. liv, c. 1. 
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or an unguarded freedom of speech, with which he 
was accustomed to censure the conduct of his supe^ 
liors, rather than any formed design of so criminals 
nature. 

Mursena was the brother-in^aw of Maecenas, and 
himself appeared to be in favour with Augustus. 
Upon the surmise of an intention to seize him, to- 
gether with Fannius, both absconded and fled. They 
were arraigned and tried in absence ; but as the jud* 
ges still had the option of voting by secret ballot, 
the majority availed themselves of this privilege to 
stop the prosecution, without incurring tlie resent- 
ment of the prosecutor. 

The use of the secret ballot in criminal trials, when 
first introduced in the republic, served to elude the 
Senate's authority, or to favour popular disorders ; 
aad, no doubt, had a tendency adverse to justice. But 
now, when it might have been salutary, as serving to 
elude the terror of despotism, at least in all State 
Trials, it was, under pretence of the false judgment 
given in the case of Murasna and Caepio, so far abo- 
lished, as that all persons who fled from trial, or who 
declined appearance, were, by an express statute, de* 
prived of its benefit* ; and this circumstance deserves 
to be mentioned as the first instance, perhaps, in 
which the judicial forms of the republic, formerly 
partial to the interests of the People, began to be 
openly changed in favour of despotism. This inno- 
vation was probably the more fatal in the sequel, 
that the Emperor himself, under pretence of giving 



* Dio. CaM. lib. iiY, c. 9« 
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evidence, of urging prosecutions, or of appearing as 
an advocate for his clients, frequently attended the 
courts *• And it cannot be doubted, that as often . 
as he appeared t, the part which he took, whether as 
a witness or as a pleader, must have had veiy great 
and improper influence in the cause. 
. In the beginning of this reign, are dated some re- 
gulations calculated for the peace and general order 
of the city. Among these, it is mentioned, that the 
number of Praetors was reduced to ten } and that two 
of this number were appointed to inspect the public 
revenue t ; that some feasts, which had been custo- 
mary, were prohibited, and the expense of others re- 
strained within moderate bounds ; that the care of 
the public shows was intrusted to the Praetors, with 
a competent allowance from the treasury to defray 
the expense of such entertainments, but under an 
express prohibition to add, as candidates for prefer- 



* Dio. Cass. lib. liv, c 3, Sueton. in August, c. 56* 

f Among the remarkable trials of this period, is mentioned that of M. FH- 
mus, who having the command of Macedonia, was accused of having, without 
orders, made war on the Odrysians, a Thracian nation. He pleaded the orders 
of Augustus or of Marcellus ; but the Emperor himself attending the trial, de- 
nied his having ever given such orders, and the defendant was condemned. He ' 
is said, at another time, to have appeared in behalf of his confidents, Apuleiua 
and Maecenas, who were arraigned of some undue influence in protecting a per- 
son under prosecution for adultery. After the prosecutor began to open the 
charge, Augustus himself came into court, and commanded him not to traduce 
his relations and friends ; a stretch of power which, under legal government^ 
ought to have given offence ; but in the present state of the Romans, only put 
the subject in mind, how necessary it was for himself to court the imperial ik- 
vour ; and it was decreed accordingly, by the unanimous votes of all the Senip^. 
tors, that in memory of this gracious interposition of the Emperor, an addition- 
al statue should be erected to him. 

I Dio. Cass. lib. liii, c. 32. 
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xnent had been hitherto inclined to do, from ambi- 
tious motives, above an equal sum from their own 
private estates. The shows of gladiators were sub- 
jected to the control of the Senate, and 'the number 
of pairs to be exhibited, on any particular occasion, 
restricted to sixty. The care of extinguishing and 
guarding against iBre, being in the department of the 
jEdiles, a body of six hundred men, destined to this 
service, was put under the command of these magi- 
strates. Persons of rank having given occasion of 
scandal, by presenting themselves as dancers or per- 
formers on the public theatre, such examples were 
strictly prohibited. 

As the Emperor ever affected a desire to be entire- 
ly relieved of the government, he accompanied his 
most popular acts and regulations with a formal and 
ostentatious resignation of some particular parts of 
his power. The provinces of Narbonne and of Cy- 
prus, which had been originally part of his trust, be- 
ing in the first period of his reign restored to peace, 
he formally resigned them into the hands of the Se- 
nate. But while he was occupied with th^se pacific 
or popular measures, the Astures andCantabri, not- 
withstanding their former distresses, still passionate- 
ly fond of their expiring liberties, having revolted 
yet a third time, were again reduced with great 
slaughter. Most of those who escaped from the 
swords of the Roman legions, perished by their own 
,hands *. While this event, in appearance, termina- 
ted all the troubles which subsisted in the western 



* Dio. Cast. lib. lir, c. 4. 
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part of the empire, an alarm was received from 
Egypt, of a formidable enemy appearing to intend 
the invasion of that kingdom. The Ethiopians, pro- 
bably encouraged by the low state to which, from 
the unfortunate expedition of Gallus against the A- 
rabians, they supposed the Roman forces on the Nile 
to have been reduced, had, by the time that the alarm 
had been communicated to Rome, actually entered 
the province ; but, before any assistance could arrive 
from other parts of the empire, this enemy was re- 
pulsed by Petronius, who succeeded to Gallus in the 
government of Egjrpt. 

While these events were still unknown in the ca- 
pital, the Emperor had taken his resolution to present 
himself in Egypt, for the defence of that province, 
and was set out on his voyage. Having put into Si- 
cily in his way, while he yet remained in this island, 
the usual election of Consuls came on at Rome *. He 
himself was named, together with M. LoUius Nepos ; 
u. c. 732. but he declined accepting of the office, and 
Lepidus,"^ affected to leave the Roman People, as of 
f^"^ old, to a free choice. This novelty gave 
August. rise to a warm contest, in which Quintus 

9iiO} Stat. 

41. Emilius Lepidus, and L. Silanus, appeared 

as competitors, and were supported by numerous 
parties of their friends. The People began to recover 
the remembrance of their former power, and were en- 
couraged or supported by the candidates in a sort of 
disorder or licence, from which they had for some 
time been restrained. Augustus himself was alaimed 



* Dio. Cass. Jib. liv, c. S, 6. 
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-with these appearances of a roi^iying republic, sum- 
moned both the candidates to attend him in Sicily ; 
and having reprimanded them for tiie disturbances 
they gave, forbade them to appear at Rome, until 
the approaching elections were passed. The com- 
petition, nevertheless, was carried on with great 
warmth in absence of the candidates, and ended with 
much difficulty in favour of Lepidus. 

This specimen of disorder, perhaps no more than 
is common in popular elections, now appearing dan*- 
gerous to a power, which was founded on the sup«- 
pression of all free competitions, probably induced 
the Emperor to hasten the recall of Agrippa, as a per- 
son on whom he covdd devolve the care of a trouble- 
some city. The breach which had been some time 
made in his family^ by the death of Marcellus, re- 
mained unrepaired ; and he seems to have hesitated 
in the choice of the person whom he was to place 
next to himself in power, and in succession to the 
government. His daughter Julia, the widow of Mar- 
cellus, had yet brought no addition to his olSspring. 
She was now to be disposed of in a second marriage, 
and was likely to bestow on her husband all the pro* 
qiects of an heir apparent to the fortunes of her fa^ 
then It is said, that Maecenas advised the Emperor 
to .make choice of Agrippa. I%is man^ he said, is oL* 
ready too high to remain where he is : he must be UfU 
edup to a place yet higher ^ or be cast to the ground *. 

Agrippa was accordingly, about this time, made 
topartwithMarcella, the niece of Augustus, to whom 

* Dio. Cass. lib. liv, c 6. 
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he had been some time married, in order that he 
might become the husband of Julia, and by this 
title the first in the family of Caesar. 

The Emperor, while in Sicily, having bestowed on 
the city of Syracuse, and on other towns of that 
island, the privilege of Roman colonies, and having 
made some other arrangements for the better govern- 
ment of the province, continued his voyage from 
thence into Gi^ece. As he passed through Sparta 
and Athens, he treated the inhabitants of those once « 
eminent cities with marks of favour or displeasure, 
according to the part they had taken in the late di- 
vision of parties in the empire. ' 

The Spartans had, with proper hospitality, recei- 
ved Livia in her flight from Italy, and, in return, 
were now honoured with the presence of the Empe- 
ror at one of the public meals, which they still affect- 
ed to retain in memory of their ancient institutions. 
They likewise received a grant of the island of Cithe- 
ra, which formerly had belonged to their territory. 

The Athenians, on the contrary, it is said, were 
reminded of their partiality to Antony and Cleopa- 
tra, and of the singular ostentation with which they 
admitted the Queen of Egypt a citizen of Athens. 
In resentment of this behaviour, they were deprived 
of their sovereignty in Egina and Eretria, and forbid 
to receive any presents in return for the freedom of 
their city ; a distinction which, it seems, was still 
earnestly courted, and from the sale of which they 
derived some revenue. 

From these visits to Sparta and Athens, the Em- 
peror proceeded to Samos, where he remained for the 
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winter *• Here he not only had a confirmation of the 
reports already mentioned, relating to the success of 
Petronius against the Ethiopians, but received an 
embassy from this people to sue for peace. They had 
addressed themselves to the Praefect of Egypt ; and 
being referred to the Emperor, desired that they 
might have guides to conduct them to him. This 
Emperor ^ they said, or the place of his abode, we know 
not. Being conducted to Samos, on the route by 
which Augustus was expected to arrive in Asia, they 
obtained a peace, without any of the submissions or 
unequal conditions by which the Romans were for- 
merly accustomed to prepare the way, in every trea- 
ty, for the farther extension of their conquests t. 

Tj c 735 ^" ^^^ spring which followed, Augustus 

M. Apuid- passed from Samos to Bithynia, in which, 
us Narva, though ouc of the proviuccs which had 
t^^MA. heen committed to the administration of 
^^* the Senate, he, by his own authority, ven- 

tured to make some reformations ; and upon a com- 
plaint, that the people of Cyzicum had insulted with 
the rod, and put to death some Roman citizens, he 
stript them of several immunities which they had 
hitherto enjoyed. From thence, he continued his pro- 
gress into Syria, and there likewise inflicted severi- 
ties on the citizens of Tyre and Sidon, to repress their 
seditions, or punish their disrespect to his govern- 
ment t. 
The Parthians had not yet restored the Roman 



* Dio. Cass. lib. liv, c. 7. f Strabo, lib. ▼ii« p. 821. 

^ Dio. Cass lib. Vt, c. 6. 
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captives, or the trophies, of which they had got pos. 
session on the defeats of Crassus and Antony. This 
was the condition on ^hich the king had obtained 
the release of his son. And being now reminded of 
it, or alarmed by the approach of the Roman Empe- 
ror to his frontier, he sent an embassy to perform this 
article of his late agreement. But of the Roman pri- 
soners, many, soon after they were taken, perished 
by their own hands ; others, being reconciled by de- 
grees to their condition, and having settled in the 
country, were unwilling to remove. Numbers con- 
cealed themselves from the persons who were sent to 
assemble and conduct them to the frontier, and but 
a few were recovered. These, together with thfe re- 
stored standards and other trophies, were conducted 
with great pomp to the city of Rome. 

Augustus had already received the congratulations 
of the Senate and People, on the conclusion of his 
treaty with the Parthians, and knowing how much 
it was become a point of honour at Rome to repair 
the disgrace which Roman armies had incurred on the 
Euphrates and the Tigris, he indulged, on the con- 
clusion of this transaction, a degree of vanity, which 
was unusual with him on other occasions. He or- 
dered the rites of thanksgiving that were usually ap- 
propriated to the greatest victories; gave instructions 
to erect a triumphal arch ; and he himself, upon his 
return to Rome, entered the city in triumph. 

The Romans, in conferring honours on those who 
performed any service, considered the advantage they 
had gained, more than the means by which it had 
been obtained, and indulged, with all the distinctions 
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which military courage or personal ability could 
claim, every officer, under whose auspices they pro- 
spered, whether by artifice or valour*. On this prin- 
ciple, Augustus, without having performed any mili- 
tary operation whatever, took occasion to triumph 
over an enemy, before whom the armies of Antony 
and Crassus had perished. 

The object of the Emperor's journey to the East 
having been obtained by the restoration of peace to 
Egypt, he did not proceed in his progress beyond the 
province of Syria. From thence, in his letters to the 
Senate, he disclaimed every intention or wish to ex- 
tend the bounds of the empire, and distributed king^ 
doms on the frontier to the princes of Asia, who were 
considered as confederates or allies of the Romans. 
Among these, he gave to Tarcondimotus a principa- 
lity in Cilicia ; to Archelaus, the Lesser Armenia ; to 
•Herod, over and above his own kingdom of Judasa, 
the principality of Zenodorus, in its neighbourhood. 
He restored a prince, of the name of Mithridates, to 
the kingdom of Commagen6, from which his fathet 
•had been expelled ; and, at the request of the people 
of Armenia, sent his step-son Tiberius Claudius Nerd, 
•now about twenty years of age, with a commission 
^o remove Artabazus, then in possession of that king- 
dem, and to declare Tiridates, who was still at Rome, 
to be its sovereign. This revolution in Armenia, 
however, was, by the death of Artabazus, who fell 
by the hands of his own subjects, in part effected 
before the arrival of Tiberius. 



* Dio. Cass. lib. !!▼, c. 8, 
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• While the emperor was thus employed in the pro- 
vinces, the ordinary succession of magistrates took 
place at Rome, and he himself being named Consul, 
together with Caius Sentius, again declined the title, 
without recommending a substitute. Great animosi- 
ties arose among the candidates for this honour. 
Agrippa had been called away into Gaul, upon an 
alarm received on the German frontier, and from 
thence into Spain, to quell another revolt of the'As- 
tures and Cantabri. In his absence, the Consul Sen- 
tius and the Senate, unable to repress the tumults 
which arose in the city, sent a deputation to thet Em- 
peror, who was still in Asia, to know his pleasure re- 
specting the election, and, in return, had a fresh 
proof of his magnanimity and candour in the recom- 
mendation of Lucretius, a known partisan of the re- 
public, and one of those who, being obnoxious to the 
triumvirate and among the proscribed, had escaped 
from the massacre. 

Augustus, during his stay in Syria, had accounts 
of the birth of a grandson, Caius, the eldest of the 
sons of Agrippa, by his daughter Julia, and had a 
copy of the decree by which the Senate annexed the 
anniversary of his birth to the days of public re- 
joicing. On his way to Italy, he passed another win- 
u. g. 734. ter in Samos, where he received the ambas- 

C Sentius 3 n ,- t .1 

saturni. sadors 01 many nations, and, among these, 

LuCT^us ^^ embassy from India, attended with a 

vespeUo. uumerous retinue, and charged with a va- 

juiii, m! riety of presents *. But what probably 



* Among these, are mentioned by Strabo a snake ten cubits long, though it 
appears from Suetonius, lib. xt, p. 719. that a snake of a much greater length was 
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Yenudut, Hiost entertained the curious in the western 
A^^ world, was the exhibition of an Indian Sage 
Ai^rust. Qj Brahmin, who having taken his resolu- 
mtmL 45. tiou to die, was ambitious to make his exit 
in presence of the Roman court. Being indulged in 
this desire, and flattered with the attendance of a 
numerous crowd of spectators, he prepared a funeral 
pile, which he set on fire, and, with much ostenta- 
tion or deliberate state, threw himself into the midst 
of the flames *• His tomb was marked with the fol- 
lowing inscription : Here lies Tarmarus or Tarma-^ 
nochegas, an Indian ofBargosa^ rvho, in the manner of 
his country i ended his days by a voluntary death t. In 
such actions, we may perceive the powerful attrac- 
tion of flory, from whatever sort of performance it 
be supposed to arise. 

When the Emperor's intended return was announ- 
ced at Rome, many honours were decreed to him, all 
of which he declined, except that of having an altar 
erected on the occasion to Jupiter Redux, and that 
of having the day of his arrival inserted, under the 
title Augustalia, among the festivals of the kalendar. 
On his approach to the city, the magistrates and the 
people prepared to go forth in procession to receive 
him ; but either from an aversion to pageantry, which 
he ever shunned, except when subservient to some 
useful purpose, or from a desire of procuring fresh 
encomiums of moderation, he made his entry in the 

eihibited in the public spectacles at Rome, fifty cubits. Sueton. in August. 
c 45. 

• Dio. Cass. lib. liv, c 8, 10, 11. Veil. Pater, lib. ii, c. 32. 

f Strabo, lib. xt, p. 720. 
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i^ghti to avoid this compliment. On the following- 
day, he procured resolutions of the Senate and Peo- 
ple, promoting Tiberius, the eldest of the sons of 
Livia, to the rank of Praetor, and bestowing on Dni- 
aus, the younger brother, the privilege of standing 
for any of the ancient honours of the commonwealth 
five years before the legal age. He himself, at the 
same time, accepted the office of Censor, with a new 
title, that of Inspector of Manners *, for five years. 

This new designation was annexed to the titles of 
Augustus, under pretence that such an authority was 
wanting to take cognisance of the disorders commit* 
ted in the late canvass for the election of Consuls j 
but, as the period was near approaching, at which be' 
was to repeat the form of resigning the govAiment, 
it is probable, that he chose to be vested with the 
authority of Censor, in order to make the arrange- 
ments preparatory to this ceremony. 

Near ten years had elapsed since the rolls of the 
Senate had been made up, and in this interval many 
reasons may have occurred for removing some of the 
members, and for substituting others. • The autho- 
rity of Censor, with which the Emperor was now 
vested, enabled him, without any unprecedented ex- 
ertion of jiower, to efiect his purpose ; but, notwith- 
standing this circumstance, his usual caution led him 
to seek for palliatives, and to devise means to lessen 
or to divide the odium of so disagreeable a measure. 
He gave out, that the number of Senators was be- 
come too great, and thus provided himself with an 



* Prsfectus Morum. 
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excuse for excluding a number, without stating any 
personal objection. He at first proposed to take up* 
oa himself only the nomination of thirty members, 
and under a solemn oath, that he should name the 
niost worthy. These tliirty were directed, each, un- 
der a like solemn oath, to give in a list of five, 
which would have made up the number to one hun- 
dred and fifty. And these, if they had been agree- 
able to the Emperor, would have probably made the 
first part of the roll. But as he was in many instan- 
\:es disappointed and displeased with the choice that 
was made, he selected only thirty of the whole, to 
whom he gave the same directions as before, e^^ch tQ 
name five ; but being equally dissatisfied with this 
Bew nomination, he took the whole on himself ; and 
alleging, that the officer who collected the names had 
made some mistakes, and that many, who were thus 
proposed to be members of the Senate, had necessary 
Avocations in the provinces, he undertook, by his 
own authority, to reform the list. This task, how- 
ever, he performed under so much apprehension of 
danger, that, as in the former instance of the same 
kind, he carried armour under his clothes, and had a 
guard of ten chosen Senators, with concealed wea- 
pons, who had orders not to admit above one person 
at a time to approach him *. By his conduct in this 
matter, or by the severity of his censures, he was 
supposed to have made so many enemies, or he him- 
self at least took such impressions of jealousy and 
distrust, as kept him in alarm, and occasioned some 
trials and executions, by which he proposed to coun- 

♦ Dio. Cass. lib. Hv, c. 15, 14, 15. 
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teract or prevent the designs which were supposed to 
be forming against his life *. 

Upon observing howmuch the Empefor was alarm* 
ed, it was ^oved in the Senate, as an acknowledg- 
ment of the danger to which he was exposed, that 
the members should take arms, and in certain num- 
bers, by turns, pass the night in his house. '^ I am 
" unfortunately addicted to snore," said Antistius 
Lobeo, who still possessed some remains of the re- 
publican spirit, ** and am afraid, that I should be an 
" unwelcome guest in the antichamber of a prince t.*' 

The period for which Augustus had accepted the 
u. a 735. command of the armies, and taken charge 

i^Jl!^^- ^^ P^^' ^^ *^^ provinces, being about to ex- 
lus Marcel- pire, hc repeated the form of his resigna- 
corneUus* tiou, and was prevailed upon to resume his 
Aug!"iomo, trust, though but for a term of five years 
»tat. 44. longer. Agrippa, being now the son-in-law 
of the Emperor, and the first in his favour, as well as 
his nearest relation, was joined with him for the same 
term of five years, in the character of Tribune of the 
People. 

During the preceding period of the new establish- 
ment, Augustus had affected to limit the exercise of 
his power to the military department, or to the pro- 
vinces specially committed to his charge ; whilst, in 
the city, or in civil affairs, he acted in the name of 
the Senate, or under the veil of some temporary of- 
fice of magistracy. But for the term upon which he 
was now entering, he seemed to have thought him- 

* Sueton. in August e. 35. f Dio. Cass. lib. Mr, 
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delf safe in assuming a more direct executive power. 
He accordingly accepted from the Senate an appoint** 
ment of perpetual extraordinary Consul, to be pre- 
ceded on all public occasions by twelve Lictors, and 
in the Senate to have a chair of state placed between 
the. ordinary Consuls of the year. He likewise re- 
ceived unlimited authority to enact laws, to the ob- 
servance of whicTi the Senate offered to bind them- 
selves by oath. And although, in this, he took oc- 
casion to give a new proof of his moderation, by pre- 
venting the oath to be administei;pd ; he nevertheless 
proceeded from henceforward in the exercise of his 
imperial prerogative,* with few6r disguises than he 
had formerly assumed. 

The powers hitherto exercised under the title of 
some ordinary magistracy, were now committed to 
officers, acting by the appointment of Caesar, and by 
his sole authority. Among these may be numbered, 
the inspection of the public works ; of the highways; 
the navigation of the river-; the markets * ; the pub- 
lie granaries ; the preservation of the peace, or go- 
vernment of the city committed to a military Praefecfc 
OT Governor. Some new institutions were also made,* 
to remedy evils of a recent date. 

From the time of the civil wars, Italy had rem^ainw 
ed subject to many disorders. The inhabitants, al- 
leging the dangers to which they had been exposed 
in their persons and properties, continued to form 
into band9, and taking aiins, under pretence of de- 
fending themselves, employed those arms for lawless 

* Dib. Cass. lib« liv, c 17. 
VOL. V. M 
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purposes ; robbed^ murdered^ or^ by force» confined 
to labour in their workbousesi many innocent passen- 
gersy whether freemen or slaves, whom they thought 
proper to question or violate, under the appellation 
of disorderly persons. To remedy this evil, guards 
were posted at proper intervals, and a species of mi- 
litary patrole established throughout the country^ 
with orders to protect travellers, to inspect the work* 
houses or receptacles of labouring slaves, and to sup* 
press all associations, besides those of the ancient cc^-^ 
porations *. * 

By the same authority, Augustus revived some obii 
solete laws, and gave instructions to put them in 
force : such as the laws limiting expense^ restraining^ 
adultery, lewdness, and bribery, together with the 
laws which had been provided to promote marriage^ 
or discourage celibacy. The limitation of expense 
may have had its propriety under a republic, where 
it is an object of state not to suffer the citizen, by 
his manner of living, or by his affectation of magni* 
ficence, either to ruin himself, or to aim at distinction 
above his equals ; but the object of the sumptuary 
laws, now enforced, is not specially mentioned. It 
was probably the same with that of the laws revived 
by Julius Caesar, and consequently the same with 
that of the laws formerly obtained, under the repub' 
lie, by the Tribune Licinius, and chiefly respecting 
the consumption of meat. 

Jn limiting the excess of the table, Augustus was 
himself a striking example of sobriety, beingextreme* 



• Sueton. in Octav. c 32. 
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ly moderate and abstemious ia the u^e of witie mid 
of food ^ ; and with respect to the other objects of 
his severity, although he himself was not equally free 
from imputation^ he probably already experienced 
the necessity of certain restraints in his own family, 
and very properly thought it became him, in the cha^ 
ncter of magistrate, every where to watch over the 
purity of domestic manners. His zeal to recom^^ 
mend marriage, and to promote the settlemeot of 
fhmilies, probably suggested the same measures t. 

The Romans, by means of the Census, or periodic* 
cal muster, obtained a more regular account of their 
own numbers than any other nation, and they wer^ 
iKxceedingly watchful of their population, even whefi 
Aey had kast cause to i^prehend its decline* They 
madelaws accordingly to encourage matrimony^ when 
th0 advantages enjoyed by a Roman citizen, as hihif 
of afkmily, were of themselves a sufficient encoursgeiN 
fttent. Augustus being to revive those laitra, ptodi^ 
oed and read in the Senate a iq^eech formerly men- 
tiMed> and at this time still extant, which had beein 
delivered by Metellus Numidicus on this subject^ i^ 
bout a hundred years before the present date^ 

£v«n so far back, undec the republic, the rdaxa- 



' * In lufl ordkiary diet^ wben he wfuit^d ■ouiiihaieiit, he ate a little hz:esd^ 
wilh aome dried fruit, without observing any sta^ time for his .meals. He 
bfdered his table indeed to be regularly senred ; but he himself joined the cotti. 
ftUf irregvlarly, iAeAtelberibgfvireft Bet» a»dft«^iieiil)[y Isfltfaem fmfote tfity 
Ircr^ done ; and insisted Ihat he should not be disturbed in this fireedjom b^ 
any ceremony of waiting for him, or by any troublesome attentions whateren 
Siicton. in Octar. c. 78, 79, 76, 77. 

t Sueton. id Octav. c, 69, 
M 2 
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lion of domestic auBterity day have begun to be felt« 
Licentiousness and want of economy may have al- 
ready broke into the establishment of Roman fami- 
lies ; disorders happening in the state of matrimony, 
may have deterred the single from embracing it^ ' But 
if the effect of such circumstances then began to ap- 
pear, in depopulation, how much more may we sup* 
pose that the destructive civil wars, which followed ; 
the shock that was given to property by the removal 
of the ancient inhabitants of Italy, to make way for 
strangers and soldiers of fortune, must have operated 
to reduce the numbers of the people? These trouble^ 
ending in military government ; the uncertainty of 
every man's condition, depending on the will ^ a 
master ^ fear, melancholy, and dejection, felt atoidst 
the ruins of a fallen republic, may have completed 
the accumulation of evils which discouraged ; the 
rearing of children : and the effect, while as master 
he cherished the cause, may have suggested to Au*- 
gustus the necessity of reviving the ancient law8 of 
the republic to enforce population ; insomuch, that 
the extension and application of those laws became 
a principal object of his reign. 

Suetonius, as usual in his manner, without regard 
to dates, brings into one view many particulars of 
this Emperor's policy relating to this subject! Among 
these, it is mentioned, that he augmented the rewards 
of marriage, and the penalties on celibacy * : — That 
he sometimes brought forward the children of his 
own family, into the place of public assembly, and 

' Dio« Cass. lib. liv, c. 16< 
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exHorted his audience to profit by the example ; but 
that his zeal in this matter was far from being accept- 
able to the People : That he was frequently. accost- 
ed in the theatres and places of public ^ resort with 
general cries of dislike ;-*^had representations from 
respectable citizens, that it was impossible to sup- 
port the extravagance at which women of rank were 
now arrived, and that he was obliged to correct many 
of the edicts he had published, or to abate much of 
their rigour ; — that, in order to obviate the objections 
which were made to women of high condition, he per- 
mitted the nobles to marry emancipated slaves * ;-r- 
that the law, nevertheless, was still eluded ;— that 
pretended marriages were contracted with children, 
OT females under age, and the completion of course 
indefinitely deferred t ; — that, to prevent such eva- 
tbns or frauds, it was enacted, that no marriagecould 
be legally contracted with any female under ten 
years of age, nor the completion of any marriage be 
delayed above two years after the date of the sup- 
posed contract t. 

'. As it was proposed to force the multiplication of 
marriages, so it appeared likewise of consequence to 
render the dissolution of those already formed more 
difficult, and to lay separation and divorce under pro- 
portional restraints |{. Under this wretched succeda- 
neum for good policy, it seemed to be forgotten, that 
where mankind are happy, and children are born to 
bless and to be blessed, nature has provided sufficient 
inducements to marriage : But that, where the pep- 

■ - • 

* Dio..Ca88. lilKJliv, c |6« f Sueton. in Octav. c. 34. 
} Ibid. Wd. 
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pie are debased^ ttiarringe iteelf, and the pains 
are employed to enforce it, are an additional evil ^ 
and that a sovereign, whose arrival at power has made 
a state, into which mankind are powerfully led, by 
the most irresistible calls of afiection, passion, and 
desire, a kind of workhouse, into which they must 
be driven by the goad and the whip, or a prison in 
which they must be detained mider bars and fetters 
of iron» is justly an object of execration to his pe<^ 
pie * ; and the Romans accordingly seemed to feel 
themselves, on the present occasion, treated as the 
property of a master, who required them to multiply, 
merely to increase the number of his slaves ; and they 
resisted this, part of the Emperor's administration, 
more than any other circumstance of the state of de# 
gradation into^which they were fallen* 

Augustus, in the second period of his reign, while 
fj. c. 7SS. he extended the exercise of his power, still 
e ji^^ endeavoured to disguise itunder someforms 
A^^Timd, ^^ regulations of the ancient constitution* 
«tat. 45. For this purpose, he revived the laws ar 
gainst bribery, those against taking fees for the plead* 
ing of causes, and the laws that were made to enforce 
the attendance of Senators. In these particulars, we 
cannot imagine that he so far mistook the situationin* 
to which he had brought the people, as to revive laws 
against bribery, after there ceased to be any free elec* 



* In this, it is the cavse^ not the efi«ct( that we reprobate. If a pec^le w«^ 
reduced to a state in which it might be found necessary to enforce, by penal 
laws, the use of salutary food, for the preservation of life, no plainer evidenpe, 
surely^ could be given of a crwil atd tyimmical gofcnuneoit. 
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tion ; the laws ag^nst accepting of feea * for plead- 
ing of causes, after all the motives which formerly 
induced Senators to lend their gratuitous protection 
to parties at law had ceased to exist t ; the law im- 
posing a fine upon members of the Senate coming too 
late to their places, after the proceedings of the Se- 
nate were no more than a form, in which the Em- 
peror promulgated his own decrees t* In these in- 
stances, then, we must suppose that Augustus, in 
the usual strain of his policy, afiected to revive the 
laws of the republic, in order to make it pass in the 
minds of the people, that the republic itself was still 
in existence. But notwithstanding his attention, by 
these and other arts, to conceal the extent of his usur- 
pation, he could not escape the penetration of his 
subjects, nor even the animadversion of buffpons, to 
whom some degrees of freedom or of petulance are 
permitted, after genuine liberty is withheld from 
every one else. Having banished a player of the 
name of Pylades, for a difierence with another player 
of the name of Bathyllus, he afterwards, to please 
the audience, recalled Pylades ; and giving him some 
Admonition to be upon his good behaviour for the for 
tore : That is a jest, said the actor,^r the mare that 
ffie People are occupied with our qtcarrels, the better 
fir you %. 

The Emperor still residing at Rome, during two 



* Lex Cincia. The offender was subjected to a fine, equal to double fhe fee 
lliluid accepted. 

t Under the republic, the character of an able pleader led to the highest pre- 
fenhents and honours of the State ; and this was the fee by which he was retain*- 
^ for his clients. 

\ Dio. Cas«. lib. liv, c 18» § Ibid. c. 71. 
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years after the commencement of the second period 
of his reign, continued, or began to carry on, many 
worksfor the ornament, magnificence, or convenience 
of the city. To defray the expense of such works, 
he laid persons who had obtained a triumph, or any 
military honour, under a contribution for some part 
of their spoils ; and by these means, perhaps, made 
some officers pay for their own vanity ipore than they 
had been able to force from the enemy. He was sup- 
posed to be lavish of military honours, as well as po- 
litical distinctions, which in reality began to lose 
their value, or to change their nature, being now 
mere badges of court favour, not, as formerly, the 
evidence or record of signal services rendered to the 
State, and supported by the testimony of victorious 
armies, or the voice of the People. It may be ob- 
served, as an evidence of decline in the estimation of 
military honours, that, for some advantage gainec) 
over the Garamantes *, an obscure nation on the fron- 
tier of the Roman province in Africa, a triumph was 
bestowed on one Balbus, a native of Gades, in Spain, 
and but newly admitted a citizen of Rome ; while 
g^uch honours were declined by Agrippa, to whom 
they were due for his eminent services, but who con- 
sidered them as matter of empty pageantry, which 
would give an air of vulgarity to the honours he al- 
ready enjoyed t. 

About this time Augustus received an accession to 
V. c. 736. his family by the birth of another grand- 
n^.^*^ son, of the name of Lucius, the second son 
«tat. 45. of Agrippa, by his daughter Julia. In adopt- 

* Plin. lib. V, c. 6. f Dio, Cass. lib. liv, c. 11. 
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ing both the brothers, Caius and Lucius, with th^ 
addition of the name of Caesar, he made known the 
destination of his fortunes in their favours. 

in the midst of festivals, which ^ere instituted on 
this occasion, the attention of the Emperor was edit- 
ed anew to the provinces, by alarms which were re- 
ceived at once in many parts of the empire. 
- Historians give us a list of particulars, exhibiting 
u. c. 737. the troubles to which so extensive a ter- 
^ A^^ ritory was still exposed. The Commenii 
^^^^- and Venones, nations inhabiting certain 
sdpip. valleys of the Alps^ were in arms. The Pa- 
i^^ nonii and Norisci had attacked Istria. The 
atat. 46. Dauthaeleti and Scordisci had invaded 
Macedonia. The Sauromatse had passed the Danube. 
Some cantons, both of Dalmatia and Spain, hadre- 
volted. The Sicambri, Usupetes, and Tenchteri, 
German nations bordering on the Rhine, having 
seized on the Italian traders who frequented their 
country, in imitation of the Roman manner of punish- 
ing slaves, nailed them to the cross, and emplo3dng 
this insult as a declaration of war, passed the Rhine, 
and made a descent upon Gaul. They surprised and 
put to flight a party of horse, which had been sent 
by Xx)llius to observe their motions. In pursuit of 
this advantage, they fell in with the main body, com<* 
manded by Lollius himself, equally unprepared to re^ 
ceive them, obliged him to retire with great loss, and 
with the disgrace of leaving the standard of one of 
the legions in the hands of his enemies *. 

• Dio, Cass. lib. Ut, c, 20. Veil. Pater, lib. 20, c. 97. 
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These revolts of the frontier provinces, or incur- 
sions of barbarous neighbours, may be considered as 
the commencement, however remote, of a war which 
lasted for ages, and terminated at last in the ruin of 
the declining empire* The defeat of LoUius was in- 
deed the first signal calamity which had befallen the 
Roman arms under the auspices of the present Em- 
peror *• It was supposed to have greatly affected 
him, and to have caused the resolution which be now 
took, to pass the Alps, and to superintend, in person^ 
the measures which were necessary to repair this loss. 
His departure from Rome, however, at this time, is 
likewise ascribed to other motives. He had now, for 
about two years, been exposed in the city to the ani* 
madversion and censure which a people, still petu- 
lant, though not free, were ready, on so near a view, 
to bestow on his person and government ; and it was 
part of his policy to withdraw, at proper intervals, 
from the observation of such a people, in order to 
preserve that respect and authority which too much 
familiarity is apt to impair. He accordingly took oc» 
casion from these alarms, on the west and northern 
frontier, to absent himself from the city ; and dis- 
patched Agrippa, at the same time, into Asia, where 
a contest, which had arisen respecting the succes- 
sion to the kingdom of Bosphorus, required his pre- 
sence. 

The Emperor, leaving the administration of affiurs 
at Rome in the hands of Statilius Taurus, set out for 
Gaul, accompanied by Maecenas, and his own step-son 



* Suet in OcteT. c. 5S» 
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Tiberius, now in the rank of Preetor^ who made n 
part of his court. At his arrival in Oaul, the people 
were relieved of the Uarm they had taken on theap* 
proach of the Grerman invaders, who, not being pre- 
pared to maintain a permanent struggle beyond their 
u. ^ w. own boundaries, had repassed the Rhine.: 
smstt^^ He proceeded, therefore, to receive the re« 
^iif^b?' presentations which were made to him re* 
ts^'^ lating to the administration of the province; 
«it«t. 47. Among these are mentioned complaints of 
extortion on the part of the governor. This officer^ 
though now bearing a Roman name, that of Ltcinius, 
was himself a native of Gaul, and had beeii a slave in 
the family of Julius Caesar. Having become, by the 
bounty of his master, a freeman and a Roman citi* 
zen, he was afterwards gradually raised, by August 
tus himself, to the height of his present commandt 
in which he committed enormous oppressions. Be^ 
iag convicted of the crimes which were laid to his 
cfaarge, it is said, that the money of which he had 
robbed the province was seized, but not returned to 
the owners \ 

While the Germans f etired from Gaul upon the 
report of the Emperor's approach, the revolts of the 
Commenii and Venones, of the Panonii and Ligures 
Commati, were quelled at the same time by the difl 
^rent officers who had been employed against them. 
The Rhoeti and Vendelici, nations inhabiting the 
valley of Trent, having been long in the practice of 
plundering the Roman traders, of making incursions 

* Dio. Cass, lib* Ut. c 21. 
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into Graul,.and even into Italy, were attacked first by 
Drusus, the younger of the sons of Livia, and being 
forced from their own country, moved in a hostile 
manner into the Roman province, where they were 
zeceived by Tiberius, at the head of a considerable 
army ; and being pressed at once by both the bro- 
thers, were obliged to make their submission, and to 
suffer the greater part of their men, of an age to car- 
ry arms, to be transplanted into other countries *. 

The peace being thus re-established on the side of 
(jermany, the. Emperor applied himself to restore 
some cities which had gone to ruin in different parts 
^ the empire, and to plant new colonies in Gaul and 
in Spaip* Whether. these were settlements provided 
for the veterans and Emeriti, by dispossessing the an- 
cient inhabitants, or new plantations made in waste 
and unappropriated lands, is uncertain. Suetonius 
informs us, that no less than twenty-eight different 
colonies were settled in Italy, towns built, and funds 
allotted to defray the expense of these newly esta- 
blished communities ; and that persons who had fill- 
ed any office of magistracy in these colonies were 
entitled to a vote in the elections at Rome. 

Among the acts of Augustus, during his progress 
in Gaul, are mentioned the effects of his attention 
to the favourite object of encouraging population, 
and the premiums he gave, wherever he passed, to 
such persons as presented him with numerous fami- 



• « Vidcre Rhoeti bella sub Alpibus 

Drusum gerentem et Vendelici,** &c. &c. 

Horat. Carm. lib. iv, Od. 4. Dio. Cass. lib. liv, c. 22. Veil. Pater, lib. ii, 
e. 95. 
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lies of children : It is mentioneds that the city of 
Paphos being destroyed by an earthquake, he gave 
orders to have it rebuilt ; and, as an earnest of his 
- _ ^.^ future patronage, gave the inhabitants leave 
M. licmi- to change the name to Augusta t : that he 
Cm^uB restored to the pec^le of Cyzicum in Bithy- 
^^^^ nia, the privileges of which he himself had 
i4to, Stat, formerly deprived them : that his orders, to 
re-establish the king of Pontus in posses- 
sion of the JBosphorus, which had been usurped by a 
pretended descendant of Mithridates, being success- 
fully executed by Agrippa, the Emperor received the 
report of this service, without having it communicar 
ted to the Senate. And this is said to have been the 
first instance, in which the form of communicating 
the reports of public service to the Senate was omit- 
ted. 

A triumph having been offered to Agrippa, on this 
occasion, was again declined t» 

Augustus had ndw passed above twa years in Gaul^ 
V c 74a *^^ obtained the end for. which he went^ 
Ttbegm whether of a temporary recess from Rome, 
Nwo, or of making the necessary provision for 

^2Sr^'** the security of the provinccr Leaving Dru- 
wS^^i. ®^ ^^ younger of the sons of Livia^ to 
M- ^ command on the Rhine, and to continue 
the military services he had lately begun among the 
Alps, he himself set out on his journey to Italy. But> 
willing td avoid the crowds which usually advanced 



* SuetOB. in Octav. c. 46. 

f Dio. Cass. liK Ut, c. 23. \ ibid. 
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to receive bim on his approach to the city, he mde 
his entry in the night. The Senate, however, not to 
lose any opportunity of paying their courts ordered 
to be erected, in the usual place of their assembly, an 
altar, on which to offer a sacrifice of thanksgiving 
f(Mr his safe return ; and, to signalize the occasion by 
some circumstances of a gracious nature, resolved, 
that, from this date, whatever criminid within the 
city presented his prayer for forgiveness to the Em- 
peror in person, should obtain his pardon. Both these 
flattering decrees, presented to him on the day of his 
arrival, h^ rejected. On the following day, he recei- 
ved the salutations of the People on the Palatine 
Hill * ) ordered the baths to be thrown open to theni, 
and the iHilMd attendance at such places to be given 
at hi^ own expense. From this ceremony, he pro- 
ceeded to the Capitol, and going up to the statue of 
Jupiter, stripped the laurel from his fasces, and laid 
this badge of victory on the pedestal which Support- 
ed an image of the god. He then assembled the 
iSenate ; but excusing himself from speaking, on 
account of a hoarseness, he delivered a paper to be 
read by his Quaestor, containing a summary of his 
late operations in the provinces, and some new regu^ 
lationsj by which the army, for the future, were to 
be governed t. 

This Emperor had gradually, sinc^ his accession to 
the government, endeavoured to improve the disci- 
pline of the legions, and particularly to restore the 



^ The place of his own retidence. 
f Die. Cass, lib* liv, c 2i« 
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dignity of the military character, by forbidding the 
admission of slaves. From this rule he never depart- 
ed, except either upon extraordinary occasions, which 
required sudden augmentations of the army, or in 
recruiting particular bodies of men, such as the city« 
watch, appointed to guard against fire and other dish 
orders. And he succeeded so fiu: in restoring the dis- 
cipline which had been much relaxed in times of the 
civil war, that he had authority enough, on different 
occasions, to dismiss, without any provision or re- 
ward, all such as presumed to make any demands in 
a mutinous manner. He had entirely dii^banded the 
tenth legion for mutiny. In urging the duties of the 
service, he generaUy decimated such bodies of men 
as gave way before an enemy, and punished with 
death the desertion of a post, whether in officers or 
private men. Less offences he stigmatized with some 
qpecies of ignominy or disgrace^ as, by obliging the 
offender to stand a whole day unarmed before the 
geneiral^s tent, with some maiiL or badge of disgrace^* 

By the regulations now presented to the Senate for 
their approbation, the term of military service was 
fixed, if in the Prestorian bands, at twelve years ; H 
in the legions, at sixteen years. After this term^ it 
was admitted that a soldier might claimhis discharge. 

It had been a practice, in the course of the late 
civil wars, to gratify the veterans, at their dismis- 
sion, with grants of land ) a practice which taught 
the armies to covet the possessions of their fellow- 
citizens, and to seek for pretences against them, 

* SuctOQ* in Octay. c« 95. 
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which, in reality, rendered, the property of land in- 
secure.. But Augustus now thought himself possess*, 
ed of a sufficient authority to reform this abuse, and' 
to substitute, for such grants as the veterans had 
formerly received, a gratuity in money ♦• By pub- 
lishing his regulation on this subject, he greatly 
quieted the fears and apprehensions under which the 
pacific inhabitants laboured in different parts of the 
empire. 

The utmost efforts of the Emperor were likewise 
required, on the present occasion, to presfsrve the 
mask under which he wished to conduct his govern*^ 
ment. The Senate, though maintained in all its for- 
malities, was observed to have no power, and began 
to be deserted. The civil offices were shunned as i^ 
burden, or as a conspicuous servitude. Many fami- 
lies of Senators were gone to decay ; and those who 
were called in to supply their places, either had not, 
or denied that they had the legal qualification. The 
titles of magistracy continued for some time to be 
coveted, on account of the rank they were supposed 
to bestow ; but the frequency and prostitution of 
such honours now rendered them contemptible t ; 
and, in some degree, already an object of that ridi- 
cule which is so well expressed by the Satirist in 
writings of a later date t* 

To relieve Senators, in part, of the burdens which 



* Ko. Casa. lib. Uv, c 25. f Ibid. lib. liv, c 30. 

I Ferpetuo risu pulmonem agitare solebat 
Democritus, quanquam non essent urbibus illis, 
Prffitextie, ct Trabeas» Fasces, Lectic/i| TribunaL— — 

Juven. Sat. z, v. 3J. 
2 
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they alone were hitherto appointed to bear, the Em- 
pei or» while yet in Gaul^ gave directions that the ten 
judges, who decided in all questions relating to pub^ 
lie sales and confiscations^ the three inspectors erf* the 
coin * ; the officers who had charge o£ public execu-^ 
tions t, and thd waixlens of the streets and high- 
ways tf should all^ for the future, be tsiken from the 
Equestrian order* It Was now the practice to decline, 
not only servile or burdensome offices of this sort,, 
but likewise what had been the highest stations un« 
der the republic $ and it became necessary to fosroe* 
the acceptance of them tktkder actual penalties^ ^. 
first, all who had beet> Quffistors, if still und^ fbity 
years of age, were draughted by lot foft the stiperidif 
stations § ; all likewise who had been QuflBstors, and 
who were possessed of the legal estate, if not abdye 
thirty years of age, were obligefd to enrol in the Sc^ 
nate, 

FrcHn this forced etiroll^nt or promotion, how<»: 
ever, which may be considered as a general press for: 
Senators and Officers of State, wefe excluded idl such 
aft had any bodily deformity or blemish, or who want*, 
ed the l^al estate* In ascertaining the fortunes of 
Semitors, the parties themselves were examined, and 
other evidence was brought to investigate the truth* 
Such as appeared to have made any diminution in 
their paternal inheritance, were obliged to specify the 
losses they had sustained, and to give an account of 
their own manner of Ufell. 



* Triumviri Munitales. f Triumviri Capitales. 

I Viginti Viri. § Dio. Cass. lib. Uy, c. 26. g Ibi^* 
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In the sequel of these measures, which were in- 
tended to preserve the appearance of a common- 
wealth, and to support the formalities of a civil in- 
* stitution, it is probable, although not mentioned by 
any of the historians, that Augustus accepted of a 
prolongation of his power for other five years * ; and 
again assumed Agrippa with himself into the office of 
Tribune for the same term. The ceremony of this 
resignation became, by degrees, a matter of form, 
and his resumption of the empire was made known 
by sports and entertainments, which rendered the 
occasion extremely agreeable to the People. 

At this time a theatre, which had been begun by 
Marcellus, was finished, and opened with great so- 
lemnity. A procession of noble youth was led by 
Caius, the son of Agrippa, and adoptive son of the 
Emperor. Six hundred African wild beasts were 
baited in the Circus, and among them a tiger, it 
being the first time that this animal made its appear- 
ance at Rome f. 

In continuance of these entertainments, lulus, the 
son of Antony by Octavia, being Praetor, celebrated 
the birth-day of Augustus with the most expensive 
shows i and in his public character, entertained the 
Senate, together with the Emperor himself, at a feast 
in the Capitol t^ 



* His haTing accepted the empire for ten years, and, at the expiration of this 
period, his haying accepted of it for five years, are mentioned ; and again, it is 
mentioned, about his twentieth year, or five years after this date, that he accept- 
ed of it for ten years more. The intermediate ceremony, therefore, though not 
mentioned, cannot be doubted. 

t Plin. lib. viii, c. 17. 

^ Dio. Cass. lib. liv, c. 25, 26* 
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Tiberius, at the same time, in performance of a 
vow which he had made for the Emperor's safe re- 
turn from his last excursion to the provinces, gave 
splendid entertainments. The giver of the feast ha- 
ving introduced Caius Csesar, the eldest #f the Em- 
peror's adoptive sons, and placed him by himself on 
the Praetor's bench at the theatre, the young man 
was received by the People with shouts of applause. 

The Emperor, however, gave signs of displeasure. 
" Such premature honours," he said, " could only 
^* serve to inspire the mind of a young man with pre* 
•* sumption and pride *." 

~ About this time, after having long survived any 
u, c 740. public notice, died the famous Triumvir M. 
i5us^ j^milius Lepidus, formerly the associate or 
•^ ^^- the tool of Octavius and Antony, in the 
execution of their designs against the republic. While 
he was subservient to the interest of these adventu- 
rers, he was allowed, in appearance, to hold a third 
part of the empire ; but being unsupported by any 
real abilities or personal authority, he ceased to be of 
any consequence the moment he presumed to act for 
himself, and was too inconsiderable, even to be an 
object of resentment to those he had injured. 

Augustus had suffered this fallen rival to remain, 
during life, in the dignity of Pontiff, and by keeping 
him in public view, deprived him of the consolation 
even of being forgotten t. The Emperor, though 
himself desirous to hold this sacred character, and 
frequently pressed, by his flatterers, to supplant Le- 



* Bio, Caas. lib. lir, c. 27. f Ibid. c. 15, 
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pidusi WM too oautioufl to violate any supposed re* 
Jigioui^ icmtUution^ add t<fto politic to trifle with ac* 
linowledg^ rightjA, of whidi he meanti on oc^aadoai 
to : avail bimdelf^ But upon the death of Lepidu6» ho 
did ncft Heglebt to assumd the only dignity tvhich 
was waiting to <idifipletie the accumulation of pre* 
rogatives united in hia own: person* 

Agtippsl had r^tufiied to Rome about the same 
time with f ht Emperor $ but soon had occasion again 
U> deplut from Italy, b6ing sent to quell a rebeltion 
tj. cL i4i. '^^^^'^ broke but in Pafaoni^ Upon his ar^ 
^•^^- rival in this country, finding the natives al* 
tots p. SqLi fl^ady subducid by the fear Of hid approach, 
ti^an m he acceptcdof tibeir submission ; and though 
^^ ^till in the depth of winter, set out on his 
^^^^^ return to Rome. After he had repassed the 
w. seas, on his way through Campania, he was 

Auguit. taken dangerously ill. Augustus received 
ittkx the accounts of his danger while he was 
exhibiting sports to the People in the name of his 
two sons, Caius and Lucius, and left the city imme«. 
diately to attend his friend ; but came too late, and 
after he expired. 

This great man appears to have been worthy of 
the best times of the Republic He had magnanimity 
enoQ^ to have relied oh his personal qualities alone 
for consideration and honour, and was fit to have 
been a citizen of Rom6 in its happiest age ; but, from 
the exigency of the times, smd upon the principle of 
fidelity to the friend who trusted him, he became a 
principal support of the monarchy. His great abili- 
ties being employed to maintain the government and 
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authority of the JPrincQ^ and lis cmlit iritb.tihe 
Friiiise employed m acta of juatioci and i^odeiatioii 
to the People, he was peither an object of jealoiK^ 
to the one, nor of envy to the other. 

It was a singiUar instance of good fortune to have 
found such an officer, and a mark of understanding 
and steadiness to have persevered, without jealousy, 
and without wavering, in the choice. In this, and 
in some other instances, Augustus showed that his 
talent for management, which has been often remark- 
ed, was not mere craft, or low cunning, but a prin- 
ciple of able conduct, which is tried in nothing more 
than in the choice and emplo3rment of proper men. 
He raised Agrippa, though not a flatterer, from a low 
condition to command his forces, to preside in his 
councils, and, last of all, by the marriage of his 
daughter, to the highest place next to his own in 
the empire. 

At the funeral of his friend, the Emperor took up* 
on himself the office of principal mourner, accom- 
panied the procession from Campania to Rome ; and 
the corpse being brought into the Forum, he pro- 
nounced a funeral oration, having, while he spoke, a 
screen placed between himself and the dead body. 
In order to confirm and to increase the regard that 
was paid to the memory of the deceased, he not on- 
ly ratified that part of the will, by which Agrippa 
bequeathed his gardens and his baths to the public, 
but in his name also made further additions to the 
legacy. 

Julia, at the death of her husband, was again preg- 
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nant, and bore a third son» who, from the family of 
his Either, and the circumstances of his birth, was 
known by the name of Agrippa Posthumus *. 

* Dia Cass. lib. Ut, c 28, S9. 
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CHAP. XXXIX. 

Marriage ofjtdm with Tiberiug^ — Death of Drusm. — Death 
of M(BC€fui8.^-^Disgrace cf JuUa. — War in Panonuu^^Bo^ 
man legions cut off in Germany* — Tiberius associated ui th€ 
empire. — Death of Augustus. 

The death of Agrippa made way for Tiberius Clauh 
u. c 721, dius Nero, then about twenty-eight yean 

i6to'«tat. ^^ ^S^> ^°*® ^ higher place than he yet 
so. held in the family and confidence of the 

Emperor. 

Octavius bad received this young, man in the arms 
of his mother Li via, had observed the progress of bis 
childhood and youth, and had given him no distil^ 
guished place in his favour during the lives of Mar* 
cellus or Agrippa, to whom he had successively mar- 
ried his daughter : but being deprived of both these 
supports, and his adopted children, Caius and Lucius» 
being yet of tender age, he was led to receive Tibe- 
rius as a relation, the nearest to supply the place of 
those he had lost. 

Livia, by whose arts the Emperor now began to be 
governed, was, according to the report of hiatorianst 
and, as we may infer from her own conduct, perfect- 
ly formed to the mind of her husband. In all mat- 
ters, not only of business, whether private or public, 
but even the particulars in which the sexes are least 
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patient of each other's failings, she preserved or af- 
fected the most implicit submission to his will. She 
is said, not only to have connived at his infidelities, 
but as often as he was inclined to diversify his plea^ 
sures, even to have employed her sagacity and her 
knowledge of his choice in procuring him the means 
i^uLiaifpnghi^tmey^ Herself not the dupe of any 
passioa which was likely to mislead her, she neither 
lost an opportunity to adrance her family, nor risk* 
ed the miscarriage of her purpose, by hastening im- 
properly the means of obtaining it. Favoured by the 
death of Agrippa, ami the minority of the young 
Caesars, she easily, without seeming to entertain any 
improper views for her son, procured his advaocer 
ment. He was at &*8t received by the Emperor as 
a temporary aid in the government, and afterwards 
as a person fit to become the third husband of Julia ; 
and by this connection to occupy a rank in his &- 
mily, which had b^en hitherto considered as the 
nearest to his own. 

Tiberius, at the time when this resolution was 
taken in his favour, was already a husband and a 
father, having for wife Vipsania, the daughter of 
Agrippa, by a former marriage, and by whom he had 
a son named Drusus. He is said to have parted, 
with great reluctance, from Vipsania, then a second 
time pregnant, in order to make way for Julia, by 
whom he was to hold the second place in the em* 
pire. 

Augustus had hitherto distinguished, by the mar- 
riage of his daughter, the person whom he meant to 
point xHit as his successor ; but, his family being now 
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jMcome numerous it does not appear tbiat he had any 
tiioughte of giving to this new 8on*in*law precedence 
of his adopted children, Caius and Lucius, who^ 
bearing the name of Cffisar, dready precluded any 
^competition for rank in the order of succession *• 
^liiis third marriage of Julia, he probably intended 
&r a purpose, which it did not by any means serve. 
Hat of restraining the disorders to which this un* 
Juppy person was inclined. 

Tiberius had begun his military services with some 
distmction in Gaul, and now being selected to re* 
fdace Agrippa, was sent to repress a rebellion, which, 
upon the report of that officer's death, had again 
broke out in Panonia. Having succeeded in this 
service, he gave orders, that the youth of the van* 
qutshed nation should be sold into slavery, and that 
4ihe buyer should come under an obligation to trans- 
port tbem far from their native country ; a cruel ac- 
tion, but not to be imputed merely to the personal 
character of this young man, as it did not exceed 
^at was frequent in the history of the Romans. 
Ufon this occasion Tiberius had the honour of a 
triumph conferred by the Senate ; but by the Em- 
peror's directions, while he accepted of the triumphal 
mbes, he declined to enter the city in procession t. 

About the same time Drusus, the younger brother 
of Tiberius, then stationed on the Rhine, had repul- 
sed a body of Germans invading his province, had 
passed the river in pursuit of (Jiem, and laid waste 
the contiguous country of the Sicambri and Usupe- 



« Dio. Cass. Ub. Uv, c 51. f Ibid. 
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tesy which, lying between the lippe and the Issd, 
now forms the bishopric of Munster^.or the province 
of Zufphen. Having embarked his army, he fell 
down the Issel to the marshy lands inhabited by the 
Frisii and Cbauci, probably what are now the pro- 
vinces of Friesland and Groningen, arrived without 
resistance at the ocean, where the tides, to which his 
Italian mariners were unaccustomed, leaving them 
sometimes ashore, and almost out of sight of the sea, 
at other times threatening to overflow all the lands in 
their view, gave them at first considerable trouble ; 
but having learned to accommodate themselves to 
this alternate flux and reflux of the waters, they took 
the benefit of the floods to re-ascend the river, and 
returned to their station on the frontiers of Gaul. 

Drusus, having thus explored the coasts of the 
northern ocean, set out for Italy ; and, though al- 
ready vested with the dignity of Prsetor, was made 
to accept of an inferior rank in the office of £dile ; 
probably to set an example, encouraging others to 
comply with the forms of the republic, which the 
Emperor still endeavoured to preserve, but which 
were at this time very much neglected by persons of 
rank *. 

. As the Roman armies had now, for some time, 
ceased to make ofiensive war, many of the barbarous 
nations took courage froth this circumstance, and be- 
gan to harass the provinces in their neighbourhood, 
passed the Rhine and the Danube in frequent incur- 
sions, and laid waste the frontiers of Gaul, Panonia 

* Dio. Cass* lib. liv, c. 52. 
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and Thrace ; insomuch, that it iqipeared necessary^ 
for the security of these provinces, to attack the ene- 
my, and to furnish them sufficient occupation in the 
defence o£ their own country. 

In the spring of the following year, Drnsus ac- 

cordingly having returned to his command 
c! iEHus in the province of Graul, passed the Rhine, 
Ptoiu,' overran the territory of the Chatti •, and 
m^"aii- penetrated to the Weser. In these opera- 
gu8t.i7mo, tions, although the Emperor's object, cm 

this and every other service, was merely de- 
fensive, it appeared necessary, hot only to occupy ^ 
both banks of the Rhine ; but likewise to have for- 
tified stations on the Lippe, from which to observe 
the Germans in their future preparations to pass the 
frontier, for the purpose of invading the Romans. 

Drusus, for his services in this campaign, was sa* 
luted by the army, as had been customary in the 
times of the republic, with the title of Imperator ; 
but this designation having been, for some time, ap- 
propriated to the sovereign, as head, not only of the 
armies, but of the empire itself, was now, by his or- 
der, withheld from Drusus. The title of Proconsul^ 
with the triumphal robes, were decreed to him instead 
of the other. On his return to Gaul, the Germans 
laid an ambuscade on the route by which he was to ^ 
pass, and threatened his army with imminent danger; 
but lost the advantage of the . disposition tliey had 
made, by discovering their posture too soon, and by 
giving the Romans an opportunity to extricate them- 



* Supposed to be that of Hesse. 
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selves by a vigorocis attach m which they gained a 
decisive victory. 

Upon the news of this event, which seemed to re* 
move, for some time, the prospect of any further 
trouble on the side of Germany, it was proposed, 
once more, to shut the gates of Janus ^. But an ir«- 
ruption of the Daci^ who had pass^ the Danube on 
the ice, together with inroads made by the Thracians 
into Macedonia, and fresh insurrections in Dalma- 
tia, still kept the empire in a state of war. 

Lucius Piso, formerly governor of Famphilia, was 
employed in repressingthe attempts of the Thracians; 
and Tiberius in reducing the Dalmatians t. The last 
of these territories, which, in the general partition of 
the empire, had been committed to the Senate, was 
now, on account of its frequent revolts, taken under 
the immediate inspection of Caesar. 

While these operations took place, under the offi« 
cers whom the Emperor employed in the provinces, 
he himself remained at Rome ; and the few circum- 
stances which are mentioned, relating to affairs of 
State in the capital, though characteristic of the 
times, are not otherwise interesting or important. 

The Emperor himself, in his capacity of Inspector 
of Manners, took an account of the People, paying 
the highest regard to the distinctions of Senator and 
Knight, and to the honours which were constituted 
by titles of office, as those of Praetor and Consul* 
But these names of distinction, which he affected to 
preserve, having no real consideration or power an- 

* Dio. Cass. lib. Uv, c. 34. f V^ Fater. lib. ii, c 98. 
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nexed to them, only setVed to remind the Pe(^le of ' 
dignities which no lodger exii^ted^ 

The Senate itself, though fillied with persons who 
bore the titles of Prastotian and Consular, andthough^ 
with affected respect, still preserved among the ruins 
of the cotnmonwealth, being deprived of its ancient 
fioundations, und^went a continual decay : and the 
honours to which citizens had formerly aspired, with 
somueh ardour, were now neglected, or shunned 
with disdain^ The wealthy, fearing more the bur<» 
dens to which they might be exposed, on the suppo* 
sition of possessing great ridbes, than coveting Che 
honours to which the qualification of Senator enti* 
tied them, came to the musters with reluctance, and 
even concealed their effects. 

To counteract this disposition, and to set an exatn^ 
pie of public duty, the Emperor made a fair return 
of his own patrimonial estate, and, as far as was cotk^ 
sistent with his sovereignty, endeavoured to raise the 
value of subordinate ranks, admitted members into 
the Senate with lower qualifications than formerly % 
diminished the quorum^ or number that was hitherto 
required to constitute a legal assembly ; and, afiect* 
ing great respect for the proceedings of the Senate, 
ordered their journals to be regularly kept ; a matter 
which he gave in particular charge to the Qussstors. 

In other respects, the servility of the times seemed 
to outrun the exactions of the sovereign. Some of 
the courtiers, in their desire to flatter, and others, un^* 
da: the fear of being suspected of disafifection, bcgaa 
the practice of contributing sums of money to erect 
statues to the Emperor ; and he himself, in conse- 
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quence of some dream, or directed by some species 
of superstition^ made it a practice, on certain days of 
the year, to ask, as in charity from all who came iu 
his way, some small pieces of money *• . As he was 
in his temper sufficiently liberal, neither of these 
practices brought him under any imputation of ra- 
pacity. What was contributed to erect statues for 
himself, he employed in multiplying those of the 
gods, particularly in erecting the allegorical images 
of Safety, Concord, and Peace. What he received 
as a charity, was returned twofold. 

The republican honours, though much faded on 
every other brow, still bore a considerable lustre 
among the Emperor's titles, made a part of his dig- 
nity, and an engine of his government. Those of the 
priesthood, in particular, equally suited to every con- 
stitution of government, were easily brought in aid 
of his military power. For this reason the title of 
Flamen Dialis, or Priest of Jupiter, was now added 
to the other dignities of the same kind which the 
£mperor had recently assumed. It being deemed 
ominous, and presaging the greatest calamities, if a 
Flamen Dialis should die in office, this dignity form- 
ed an additional guard to the Emperor's person. It 
had been vacant about seventy years from the demise 
of Merula, who being Consul when Cinna forced his 
way into the city, and seeing no means of escape, in 
order to avert from his country the supposed evils 
which must have followed from his dying in the 
priesthood, divested himself, stripped the sacred crest 



* Sucton. in vit August c. 91. 
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or fillet from his hair, and, being thus reduced to a 
private station, cut his own arteries, and sprinkled 
the altar of Jupiter with his blood. 

This ceremony, it was supposed, had averted the 
evils to which, in expiation of the death of this sa^ 
cred personage, the republic would have been other-' 
wise exposed J and the priesthood had, from reve- 
rence to this illustrious martyr, been suffered to re* 
main vacant till a person could be found that was' 
worthy to succeed him ; a condition which was now 
supposed to be fulfilled in the person of Augustus. 

About this date died Octavia, the widow of Mar- 
u. C745. cellus and of Mark Antony. Her obsequies- 
t^^ A^ being performed with great pomp, the Em- 
«^ua, Qp peror himself pronounced the funeral ora- 
MaximuB, tiou, haviug a screen, as at the burial of 
Ktat* 52. ' Agrippa, to hide the body from his view. 

Soon after this event, although there was not any 
recent alarm from an enemy on the Rhine, the Em- 
peror thought proper to remove the place of his resi- 
dence from Italy to the north of the Alps. Under 
pretence of observing the storms which still threat* 
ened the province of Gaul from the barbarous nations - 
on its frontier, he took his station at the confluence- 
of the Soane and the Rh6ne, and from thence occa- 
sionally gave his instructions to the t#o brothers, 
Tiberius and Drusus, to whom the war was commit- 
ted on the Save and the Rhine. Both having been 
successful in the services intrusted to them, at the 
end of the campaign joined the Emperor in his quar- 
ters, and from thence accompanied him to Rome, 
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vhere they partook in the honours which were paid 
to him for the succesis of his arms* 

In the following spring, the two brothers resumed 
V. cL 744. their commands, and theEmperor returned 
dLuB^^ to his former residence on the Rh6ne. Dru- 
sus» Q. F«- gus passed the Rhine, overran the country 
nun. Aug. of the Chatti, and penetrated to the £lb^ 
■m'58. where he erected some trophies, and left 
some monuments of the progress he had made ; but 
on the approach of winter, being obliged to retire 
he was taken ill on the march and died. 

Tiberius, who had been sent by the Emperor to 
attend his brother, on the first news of his illness, 
came in time to see him expire. The funeral being 
to be performed in Italy, the corpse, during the 
march of the army he had commanded back to the 
Rhine, was carried by officers of the highest rank. 
From the Rhine and through Gaul, it was conveyed 
on the shoulders of the principal inhabitants, who re- 
ceived it on the confines of their respective districts, 
and bore it from one to another. Augustus himself, 
on the occasion, repaired to Rome ; but being then in 
a military character, or in the actual exercise of a mi- 
litary commission, and not permitted, by the ancient 
fidrms of the republic, to enter the city, he spoke a 
funeral oration in the Circus Flaminius, which was 
without the walls. Tiberius followed the corpse to 
the Forum, and delivered another oration there. O- 
ther parts of the obsequies were performed by per- 
sons of the Equestrian and Senatorian rank. The 
ashes were deposited in the tomb of Augustus. 
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The title of Germanieus having been conferred on 
Brusus, in the result of his wars on the Rhine, it re« . 
mained in his family. He had issue two sons and a 
daughter ; the eldest known by the name of Germa- 
nieus Caesar, the younger by the name of Claudius^ 
long neglected on account of his supposed imbecility, 
though destined in the sequel to mount the imperial 
throne : with these the daughter Livilla, hereafter 
to be mentioned as the wife of successive husbands 

Tiberius, soon after the funeral of his brother, en« 
tered the city in procession, to celebrate the success 
of his arms in Ddmatia. He gave a public feast to 
the people ; and as in this entertainment cmly one of 
the sexes could partake, Livia and Julia were allow* 
ed to entertain the other. 

The influence of Livia, and the elevation of her fa- 
mily, notwithstanding the hopes that were entertain-^ 
ed of Caius and Lucius Caesar, were now apparent, 
and procuredfrom the Senate some flattering decrees, 
which were addressed to her, in consolation for the 
loss of her son. Her statue, in particular, was erect* 
ed at the public expense, and she herself was vested 
with the distinction or privilege, reckoned so highly 
honourable at Rome, that which was attached to the 
parent of three children *. 

In the beginning of the following year, Augustus 
u. c. 74& again entered the city in a kind of trium- 
cciuori. phal procession, carrying his laurel to the 
SSSiforfl temple of Jupiter Ferretrius, instead of that 
J^Aug. Qf Jupiter Capitolinus. But he made no 
tat 54. rejoicings, alleging, that he had suffered 

• Dio. Cms. lib. xxxr, c. 1> SU 
VOL. v. O 
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more by the death of Drusus than he bad gained by 
the success of his arras^ The Consuls, however, took 
charge of the solemnities usual on such occasions, 
and, among the public shows, brought forth some 
captives, whom they obliged, for the entertainment 
of the People, to fight in the theatre *• 

The period for which Augustus, at his last pre- 
tended resignation, had consented to rcraccept of the 
government, being expired, he a£Sacted a purpose, as 
formerly, to resign the empire ; and was again pre- 
vailed upon to resume it for tep years more. The 
decline of the civil establishment, of which he still 
wished to preserve the appearances, occupied his 
principal attention. The Senate, as has been obser- 
ved, underwent a continual degradation, and its as- 
semblies were neglected. The members excused 
their neglect, by pretending, that the times of meet- 
ing being irregular, they had no proper intimation 
to attend ; and that they were frequently engaged 
in trials at law, and other public afiairs, when the 
Senate was called. 

To obviate such excuses for the future, the Empe- 
ror appointed ordinary assemblies of the Senate on 
particular days of each month, and ordered that those 
days should be k*ept clear of trials, or any other pub- 
lic business whatever, that might occupy the mem- 
bers. Having formerly reduced the number that was 
required to constitute a legal meeting, from four hun- 
dred to three hundred, he now directed, that in mat- 
ters of less moment, even fewer might constitute a 



* Dio. Cass. lib. Iv, c. 5. 
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quorum, and that in fixing the number on any par- 
ticular occasion, regard should be had to the impor- 
tance of the business before them ; that even with- 
out requiring any specific attendance of members, the 
Senate might form resolutions, which, though not 
accompanied with the force of laws, should never- 
theless be deemed of great authority. He, at the 
same time, ordered the rolls of the Senate to be laid 
open to public inspection ; increased the fine usually 
paid for absence, and, to facilitate the ordinary 
course of their proceedings, extended to the Pra^ors 
the privilege of making motions, which had been 
hitherto confined to the Consuls, or to himself, as 
paramount to every magistrate whatever. 

These resolutions, severally, before they passed 
into laws, were posted up in the Senate-house, where 
every person was invited to offer his observations 
and corrections *r 

About the same time are dated other regulations 
ascribed to Augustus, of which some related to the 
manner of elections, and others to that of criminal 
trials. As to the first, although everjr ofiice was fill- 
ed by his own nomination, he affected to preserve 
the ancient forms } and, in order to give some ap- 
pearance of reality to the right of election, which be 
affected to leave with the People, while he prescribed 
to them whom they should choose, he made rules^ 
which were to be observed in receiving the sufirages, 
and in restraining corruption. Among these it is 

* Dio. Cass. lib. Iv, c. 5, 4. 
O S 
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mentioned^ that as soon as any candidate had decla- 
red himself, he was required to deposit a certain sum 
of money, to be forfeited, in case he were detected in 
procuring the vote of any person by corrupt means. 

In respect to criminal trials, as the subject was 
more serious, the regulations now made by the Em- 
peror were of more effect. In this matter, he wished 
to set aside the forms which obtained under the Re- 
public, though by evasion, rather than by a direct 
repeal. 

So long as the People were sovereigns of the com- 
monwealth, it was part of the security which, in 
their collective capacity, they provided for them- 
selves, as individuals amenable to the laws, that no 
^lave could he tortured to give evidence against his mas- 
ter. As this law, in the present state of the govern- 
ment, might obstruct prosecutions which were insti- 
tuted even for the Emperor's safety, it was thought 
necessary to find some expedient by which to elude 
its force. For this purpose, it was enacted, that such 
slaves as might be wanted in evidence against their 
masters, should be conveyed, by a formal process of 
sale, to the Emperor j and that, becoming his pro- 
perty, they might be put to the question, or cited as 
witnesses, even against their former masters. 

This act is by Tacitus imputed to Tiberius, and, 
in either Emperor, was considered as a dreadful in- 
novation ♦. But the consideration of the Emperor's 
safety was supposed to be a sufficient excuse for any 
deviation that was made from the forms of the re- 
public. 

• Tadt AnnaL 
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In whatever degree the present Emperor employ- 
ed, in defence of his own person^ the severity of cri- 
minal prosecutions, and the dread of the executioner, 
he appears to have relied for his safety more on the 
disguises under which he concealed his usurpation^ 
on the caution of his measures, and the popularity of 
his manners. By the respect he pretended for the 
Senate and officers of State, he held up the republi- 
can forms as a kind of shield, to protect him fi*om 
zealots of the former order of things. He endea- 
voured to make the people overlook his invidious 
distinction, and frequently bore with familiarities 
from persons of the lowest condition. As an exam- 
pie of the temper with which he endured the saucy 
or petulant remains of military or republican free- 
dom *, it is mentioned, that being called upon to 
act as counsel in behalf of a soldier who was to be 
tried on some criminal charge, and having, under 
pretence of another engagement, named a friend to 
undertake the cause : This, said the culprit, is not a 
proper return to me. In your danger^ I did not etn^^ 
pioy a substitutef but interposed n^self. He received, 
with seeming indifference, the reports of spies and 
informers. To a person of this denomination, who 
accused ^milius ^lianus of having frequently tra- 
duced him ; Prove me this^ said he, and I will show 
JEtianus^ that I too in my turn can Jind faults in his 
character. Tiberius having once written him a warm 
letter, with a complaint of the same kind, he bade 
him beware of the heats of youth. // is enough^ 

I I ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ;j I ■ I I 

• Dioi Can. lib. Iv, c 4. 
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he said, that we can hinder people from doing us any 
harm ^ ; we may allow them to say what they please. 
Yet in this he did not act from contempt of the pu- 
blic opinion ; for in some instances he condescend- 
ed even to answer accusations that were propagated 
against hi^ private or public character t. In this 
manner, his conduct served to repress the passions 
of jealousy and resentment, which might have other- 
wise arisen against him, while the humble virtues of 
discretion and prudence, in many parts of his reign, 
by leading him to overlook ofifences, imitated the ef- 
fects of generosity and elevation of mind, if his tem- 
per did not aspire to the real possession of these 
characters. 

This wary statesman having passed the winter at 
Rome, returned in the spring to his former station in 
Gaul, accompanied by Caius, the elder of his adopt* 
ed sons, whom he now proposed to introduce to the 
military service ; and by Tiberius, who, notwith- 
standing the rise of a new light in the person of the 
young Caesar, who threatened to obscure his lustre, 
continued, in appearance, to receive marks of the 
Emperor's favour, and was considered as a principal 
support of his government. Being placed at the 
head of the army on the Rhine, he had charge of the 
war which had lately been committed to Drusus, his 
younger brother. But few particulars are mention- 
ed of the campaign which followed in that quarter. 
The commander is accused, in one instance, of having 
violated the public faith, by having seized as prison- 

* Sueton. in August c. £6. f Ibid. 
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ers, and sent in chains to different parts of the Ro- 
man provinces, the deputies of some German na- 
tions, who came in a public capacity to treat of 
peace ; and of having laid waste the country in the 
neighbourhood of his province. 

The Germans, however, were probably rather in- 
censed than dismayed by these measures. Their 
deputies, who had been made prisoners, that they 
might not be employed against their own nations, as 
hostages, put themselves to death ; and their coun- 
trymen retained the most vehement purpose of re- 
venge. But whatever may have been the result, it 
is mentioned, that Augustus received from the army 
the title of Imperator, and gave this title likewise to 
Tiberius ; that he put him in nomination ibr Consul 
on the following year, and, at their return to Rome, 
permitted him to make his entry into the city in tri- 
umph, while he himself declined the honour. 

Soon after the Emperor's arrival in Italy, he suffer- 
ed a great loss by the death of Maecenas. This event 
made a breach in the civil department of his affidrs^ 
not less than that which the death of Agrippa had 
made in the military. The predilection of this mu 
nister for learning, and the intimacy in which he lived 
with persons of the best and most elegant accom^ 
plishments, who were recommended to him merely 
by their merit, has made his name proverbial among 
those of the patrons of letters. His inclination in this 
matter, if it did not form the taste of his master, hapr 
pily concurred with it, and brought him acquaint- 
ed with those elegant productions of genius which 
occupy the affections, as well as the fancy, and 
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which, in a situation dtherwise likely to instil pride, 
jealousy, and distrust of mankind, served at once as 
an antidote to these evils, and opened the way to 
better dispositions. Maecenas had served his prince 
with great fidelity, and, if not insensible to personal 
ambition, was at least satisfied with the elevation he 
had gained in the confidence of his master. He re« 
tained the Equestrian rank, to which he was bom, 
without endeavouring to accumulate the preferments 
or titles, which were so much an object of ambition 
in the earlier periodof this reign, and so easy an acqui. 
sition in the latter part of it *. It is observed, how- 
ever, that he experienced, as is common, some vicis- 
situde in his master's temper, and outlived the high 
measure of favour which he enjoyed, but without 
any interruption of his duty. As he lived, when 
most in favour, without any public envy, so he esca- 
ped every public insult, when supposed in disgrace. 
While he presented the Emperor with a continual 
model of elegance, ingenuity, and good temper, he 
took the liberty to check his passions, and served 
him no less by the sincerity 6f his speech, than by 
the ability of his conduct. An instance of the free- 
dom he took, is mentioned on occasion of a trial, in 
which Augustus himself, according to custom, sat in 
judgment on some criminals of State. Maecenas ob* 
serving him agitated with passion, and likely to pro- 
nounce some precipitant or cruel sentence, and being 
hindered by the crowd from reaching his ear, handed 
a billet to hira, which contained no more than two 



• Twit Annal. lib. iii, c. 30, 
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words, which may be translated into this homely ex- 
pression } Hangman^ begone* I The admonition, how- 
ever, had its effect^ and the Emperor adjourned the 
court. 

The minister left his whole estate, as was the fa* 
shion of the age, to the Emperor's disposal t. 

By these successive diminutions in the list of con- 
fidants, on whom Augustus relied for the administra- 
tion of his government, the influence of Livia, and 
the fortunes of her son TibeHus, received a continual 
y. c 746. advancement. The latter, after he had re- 
ciaudiut sumed the military habit, in his quality 
^^^^ of commander of the armies on the Rhine^ 
«i^ ^' being to enter on the office of Consul, was 
tot. 55. received by the Senate in the Curia Oc- 
tavia, beyond the walls of the city. In his address 
to this assembly, he spoke of the public works which 
he proposed to erect. Among these, a Temple of 
Concord, to be inscribed with his own name, joined 
with that of his brother Drusus ; and with this, an- 
other temple, to be dedicated by himself, in con- 
junction with his mother Livia. He gave, in her 
name, and in his own, upon this occasion, splendid 
entertainments to the Senate, and to persons of dis- 
tinction of both sexes. Having become bound, by 
solemn promise, to exhibit public shows for the safe 
return of the Emperor from his last campaign, he 
made all the necessary provision for the performance 



• ** Surge, Carnifex." 
f The same year in which M scenas died, put a period likewise to the life of 
Horace* That of Virgil ended about ten yean before. Dio. Cass, lib lv» c 7. 
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of his VOW i but being obliged to set out for the ar- 
my, he intrusted the discharge of his duty to Fiso^ 
his colleague in the Consulate, and to Caius Csesar, 
the eldest of the Emperor's sons. 

This solemnity received a great addition from the 
sports and entertainments which were given at the 
same time by the Emperor himself, to celebrate the 
memory of Agrippa, at the opening of a portico, of 
a hall, and of the pleasure-grounds which had been 
bequeathed by that officer to the Roman People *• 
Gladiators were exhibited at first in simple pairs, af* 
terwards in numerous parties, that fought as in real 
battles. Such was the ferocity of the Romans in the 
choice of amusements, even after the character of the 
people ceased to be military, and when the public 
entertainments, formerly perhaps admitted as proper 
in the nursery of soldiers, had no longer any other 
object than that of ministering to their barbarous 
pleasure. 

The young Caasars, Caius and Lucius, though not 
yet of an age to be intrusted with business of State, 
began to feel the spurs of ambition, and were alarm* 
ed in particular at the progress of Livia's family. 
Even their own stepfather, Tiberius, they were 
taught to consider as a rival in consideration and 
power. And it is said, that in order to keep pace 
with him in his advancement to public honours, the 
youngest of the two brothers made application to be 
vested with the dignity of Consul. The proposal 
was received by the people with applause, but dis- 

* Dio. Cass. lib. Iv, c. 8. 
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couraged by the Emperor, who, reflecting, as he pre- 
tended, on the presumption of his own youth, or on 
the necessity of the times, which had brought hini- 
self forward into this station at an improper age, was 
pleased to say, " That he hoped never again to see a 

time, when the office of Consul must be intrusted 

to a person under twenty.*' To pacify the young 
man under this disappointment, he was promoted to 
the dignity of the priesthood, by this means got ad- 
mission into the Senate, and had a place among the 
members of that body at the public theatre. 

S€k)n after this date, Tiberius, possibly in conse- 
u. c. 747. quence of the jealousy he had thus given 
Bdbl^'c. *o *^® Emperor's adopted sons, underwent 
Antisdus a great and a sudden change in the state of 
Aug. 22do. his own fortunes. Upon his return from 
the campaign on the Rhine, being vested 
with the character of Tribune of the People for five 
years j and under pretence of a war, likely to arise 
OB the Euphrates, from the defection of the King of 
Armenia, who was disposed to join the Parthians, he 
was appointed to command the armies in Syria ; but 
it soon afterwards appeared, that this preferment and 
change of station were devised, merely to conceal a 
species of exile or removal from the court. At his 
departure from Rome, he passed into Asia ; but, in- 
stead of continuing his route to his pretended desti* 
nation in Syria, he withdrew to the island of Rhodes, 
where, under pretence of study, he lived some years 
in retirement. 

The real cause of this retreat of Tiberius, whether 
u. c. 748. ii^Q jealousies of the young Cassars, the mis- 
c«8ar conduct of Julia, or any offence taken by 
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the Emperor himself, was never known ; 
and we are deprived of any light which 
might have been thrown by Dion Cassius 
on this, or the transactions of some of the 
succeeding years, by a manifest breach in 
the text of his history. This defect is very 
imperfectly supplied from Xiphilinus, Zo^ 
naras, or any other of the abbreviators or 
copiers of this historian. 

In collecting from such authors, what is 
little more, than the names of Consuls, 
which serve to mark the progress of datesf, 
we learn, that in the first year after the re- 
tirement of Tiberius, the Emperor himself 
having persisted, for seventeen years pre- 
ceding this date, in rejecting the office of 
ordinary Consul, now again accepted of it; 
that he intended, in this character, to so- 
lemnize the admission of his sons, Caius and Lu- 
cius, into the class or order of manhood * ; that the 
ceremony was accordingly performed with respect 
to the eldest, who now assumed the ordinary dress 
of a man, was brought into the Senate, and de- 
clared chief of the Roman youth f; but with respect 
to the youngest, that it was deferred till about three 
years afterwards, when the Emperor again appeared 
in the character of Consul. 

In one of the years of this period, or about the 
year of Rome seven hundred and fifty-one, is fixed, 
by the vulgar computation, the commencement of 
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our asra at the birth of Christ ; an event, not cal- 
culated to have an immediate influence on the trans- 
actions of state, or to make a part in the materials 
of political history, though destined, in the wisdom 
and goodness of Providence, to produce, in a few 
ages, a great change in the institutions, manners, and 
general character of nations. 

At this date, from the imperfect records which re- 
main, we have scarcely any materials of history, be- 
sides the occurrences of the court, and the city of 
Rome ; the public entertainments that were given, 
the occasions on which they were exhibited, and the 
provision that was made in the capital for the sub- 
sistence and pleasures of an idle and profligate po* 
pulace. 

The Emperor having again assumed the office of 
ordinary Consul, that he might preside at the admis- 
sion of his younger adopted son, Lucius Csesar, to 
the age of manhood, continued to hold the office no 
longer than was necessary for this purpose. He ex- 
hibited magnificent shows as usual upon this occa- 
sion, and, among others, one that is mentioned pro- 
bably as a novelty, a shoal of six-and-thirty croco- 
diles of uncommon size, turned out to be hunted or 
fished in the bason of the Circus flaminius *• While 
the Emperor gratified the People in their public di- 
versions to a degree of debauch, he made some at- 
tempts to regulate the gratuitous distributions of 
com, that other principal subject of abuse which the 
Roman citizens, though in other respects fallen from 



* Dio. Cuf. lib. It, c 10. 
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their height, still carefully retained among the relics 
•of their democratical sovereignty. 

The People of Rome, so long as they could over- 
awe the Senate by their assemblies or tumults, and 
so long as they had the disposal of preferments and 
honours, bartered their suffrages for sports and dis^ 
tributions of corn. For these too, they were now 
willing to sell their submission to the present esta- 
blishment ; and it was undoubtedly more safe to have 
deprived them of every other prerogative, than to 
restrain them in these. The numbers that were ac- 
customed to receive com at the public granaries^ as 
we may judge from the number of two hundred 
•thousand,, to which. it was now proposed to reduce 
them, had increased to an immoderate height; and as 
the circumstance of being subsisted gratuitously. en- 
couraged idleness, so the very attendance required at 
these monthly distributions gave a considerable in- 
terruption to labour. The Emperor endeavoured to 
apply some correction to both these evils, by redu- 
cing the number of pensioners, and by limiting the 
times of distribution to three particular terms in the 
year *. But in making this attempt he caused such 
murmurs, and received so many complaints, that 
he was obliged to lay aside the design. 

A populace thus supported in idleness must like- 
wise be amused, and they received, in this particular, 
from their masters, whether acting from choice or 
policy, not only in the first period, but in the subse- 
quent ages of this monarchy, the most lavish indul- 
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gence. By Augustus in person, they were presented 
at different times with four capital exhibitions, con-*^ 
sisting of all the entertainments in which they were 
known to delight, and with three-and-twenty great 
festivals, solemnized in honour of some other per* 
sons, as of his father Julius Csesar, of his nephew 
Marcellus^ of his friend Agrippa, and of his young 
relations, now entering into manhood, and coming 
to the possession of public honours. 

The sports themselves, though fierce and irrational 
in many instances, were splendid, magnificent, and 
sometimes interesting. The presence of the Roman 
People, in vast spaces or theatres fitted up to receive 
them, was always awful and sublime. The precedence 
of rank at these entertainments, was considered, even 
under the republic, as a principal object of State. 
The first benches^ accordingly, were reserved for the 
Senators ; the next, at certain periods, had been al« 
lotted to the Equestrian order ; and the question^ 
whether this order should be mixed with the People, 
or separated from them, niade a subject at different 
times of much dispute and contention. The female 
sex too had their places, though at the %hts of gla-: 
diators they were removed to a distance,^ being seat- 
ed behind the other spectators ; and from the athle* 
tic games were excluded altogether *• 
. The coarseness,, nevertheless, of those public enter- 
tainments, to which the Roman women were still ad- 
mitted ; the want of any interval in their manners,, 
between a rigorous severity, and the other extreme 

* Suet in OcUit. c. 44. 
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of an unbounded licence, had, in many instances, the 
worst effect on their conduct. The Emperor himself 
had a distressing example of this effect in his own 
family, by the flagrant debaucheries of his daughter 
Julia, who, having once quitted the reserve, and 
broke through the austerities of her father's house, 
had no longer any restraints of decency or establish- 
ed propriety to regulate her conduct. It was report- 
ed, that without any pretence of seduction, affection, 
or choice, she multiplied her paramours indefinitely, 
and even frequented the places of public debauch. 

The Emperor, though not supposed to be wanting 
in the tenderness of a parent, upon the detection of 
these disorders, proceeded against his daughter more 
with the rigour of an offended magistrate, than with 
the reluctant severity of a father. In the first tran- 
sport of his passion, he hastened to lay her accusa^ 
tion before the Senate, and obtained from this assem- 
bly an act of banishment against her, by which she 
was removed to a small island on the coast, reduced 
to low diet, and forbid to receive any visits j a spe- 
cies of imprisonment, which became common in the 
sequel of this, and the subsequent reigns. 

Scribonia, the mother of this unhappy exile, now 
arrived at a great age, and preserving, in a state of 
separation from her husband, an unblemished reputa- 
tion, gave way to the feelings of nature, and follow- 
ed her child into this place of retreat or imprison- 
ment. The father too, upon reflection, grievously 
lamented his own precipitation, in publishing, by a 
reference to the Senate, the scandal of his house, and 
bitterly regretted the severity by which he had em- 
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poisoned and rendered incurable the wounds of his 
0¥m family. JfAgrippa or Miecenas had lived, he 
was heard to say, / skoidd have been restrained JviM 
this act qfimpmdence *• In the sequel of this trans- 
action, he indulged his resentment with less strugr 
gle against the supposed partners of his daughter's 
guilt ; ordered lulus Antonius, with some other per* 
sons of high rank, involved in the same chaise, to 
be put to death. With respect to one of these cri« 
minals, who happened to be vested with the chanu> 
ter of Tribune, he affected a regard to the ancient 
laws of the republic, and was pleased to respite the 
execution of the sentence until the time of his office 
as Tribune should expire. Being told tiiat Phoeb6, 
the freedwoman and confidant of Julia, when she 
heard of her mistress's fate, had put hersdf to death ; 
/ had rather be the faGier qfPhocbi, he said, than qf 
Julia. 

Persons who were disused to pay their court, evei: 
ready to seize the opportunity, took occasion to flat- 
ter the Emperor, even by reminding him of this pain« 
fill transaction. They hastened to shew themselves 
in a situation like that of the prince, and to offer him 
the consolation of fellow-sufferers in the distress he 
endured ; made complaints in the Senate of the li* 
cence of their daughters and of their wives, and even 
raked up particulars of an obsolete date. They too 
brought formal prosecutions, in order to obtain the 
interposition of law and public authority to restrain 
the disorder of their families } but the Emperor re- 

* Seneca de Ben* c 32. 
VOL. V, V 
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ceived this species of courtship ^ith disgust, and re^ 
fused to hear any accusation, of which the subject 
had preceded a fixed and very recent date *• 

We are left at a loss for the sequel of this history, 
u- c 752. ^"^°g t^^ two years that immediately fol- 
Cwrfo* lowed ; but in a period, of which these 

-Comeuus , 

lientuiiu, were the principal transactions, we cannot 

nim i^* be surprised that the chronicle is defective, 

s7^"t- nor indeed greatly regret the silence of a 

tat. 61. few years. 

The ordinary administration of Augustus, in pur- 
suing the political, civil, and military forms, 
c'cssar/ which hc had established, no doubt wa9 
^ulL ^^^^ ^^^ successful, but, being once de- 
SSiSs. scribed, does not admit of repetition. The 
Aug. 28VO, more interesting subjects of history, trans- 
actions that rouse the passions, and keep 
in suspense the expectations, the hopes, and the fears 
of men, were in this reign most carefully avoided. A 
powerful army was stationed on the Rhine, to keep, 
the peace of that frontier. Even the court was lull- 
ed into perfect tranquillity by the want of any com- 
petition for the Emperor's favour. This point being 
fully decided, by the place which was occupied by 
the Csesars, Caius and Lucius } their supposed rival 
Tiberius, who had been sacrificed to their jealousy, 
still remained in his exile at Rhodes. 

The defection of Armenia from the alliance of the 
Romans to that of the Parthians, the occasion upon 
which it had been pretended that Tiberius was des- 
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tiaed to command in Asia, still rabsdsted ; but the 
V. c. 754. command of the armies in that part of the 
^ Affi^s world, with the charge of recovering the 
IS^ssno, kingdom of Aimenia to its former state of 
•t^ ^ dependence on Rome, was committed to 
Caius Csesar, now first in the favour of the Emperor^ 
and highest in the expectations of the People. 

It was thought proper, that both the brothers 
about this time should be sent to the command of 
armies '; Caius to that of Syria, and Lucius to Spain : 
and these removals of the young Caesars from courts 
were supposed to be devised or procured by the im- 
press Livia, because they made way, in a little tinie 
afterwards, for the recall of her own son *• 

But before any resolution taken at court in favour 
of Tiberius was publicly known, Caius Cassar, in his 
way to the East, arrived in Greece, attended by a 
numerous train. At Chios, he received a visit from 
Tiberius himself, professing the most submissive re* 
spect to the prince, and to the officers of his court ; 
and from thence continuing his route through the 
province of Asia, was every where received as the 
son of the Emperor. 

The king of Parthia, upon the arrival of the young 
Caesar in his neighbourhood, desired to have a con- 
ference with him, and they met on the Euphrates in 

m 

a small island, each having an equal number of at- 
tendants. They afterwards mutually accepted of en- 
tertainments from each other in their respective 
quarters. Phraates became bound not to support the 
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Armenians in their defection from the alliance o£ 
Rome, and Caius took measures to possess himself of 
their countiyi as a province of the empire. But on 
his approach to Antagera^ a pltfce on the frontier of 
Armenidt the gates being shut against him, he haying 
presented himself under the walls, while he sununpn* 
ed the governor to surrender, was struck by an ar« 
row from the battlements. The wound he received, 
though in appearance not mortal, affected his health, 
and threw him into a state of dejection or languor^ 
in which he desired to be recalled from his station, 
and expressed his disgust to sSkirs of State. Being 
17. c. 755. accordingly permitted to retire from his 
jjtama^M. commaud by the Emperor, who was morti* 
^!^^ fied to find id hiin a pusillanimity so un- 
^- ^^^ worthy of the son of Agrippa, and of hi* 
«4. own successor, he was carried to the coast 

in a litter, and there embarked for Italy ; but having 
on his way put into a port of Lycia, he died at Ly- 
mira in that province, and thus appearing to have 
sunk under the depression of some physical malady, 
was acquitted of the pusillanimity which he other^p 
wise seemed to betray. 

Lucius, the other grandson of Augustus, by his 
daughter Julia, died some time before at Marseilles, 
in his way to Spain ; and these deaths happening so 
opportunely for the family of Livia, laid this design- 
ing woman under suspicion of having been active in 
procuring them. The bodies of the deceased, to be 
interred at Rome, were borne through the provinces 
' by the principal inhabitants, and officers of State. 
Their shields and lances, richly adorned with gold. 
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beiog gifb made to them by the Equestrian otdtFf 
on being declared of age, were hung up as. monu* 
ments in the hall of the Senate ^« 

About this time, the third period of ten years, for 
which Augustus had accepted of the government, 
being expired, he went through the form of resigna- 
tion, and of re*assuming his power. 

The People, at one of the entertainments which 
were given on this occasion, having applied to the 
Emperor an applauded passage of some poet, with 
the title of Lord or Master^ he gave signs of displea- 
sure, and, on the following day, published a serious 
edict, forbidding the title of Master being given to 
him by any person, or upon any occasion whatever t. 
My name is Caesar, he luiid, and not Master^ 

Augustus had now survived his principal conft» 
dents and friends, his nephew and grand-childreJi» oi^ 
whom he had rested his hopes, and was himself ii^ 
the decline of life. He had been recently dishonour- 
ed in the conduct of his daughter, and had bound 
faimsdf, by a formal act of the Senate, to persist is^ 
the rigour of his treatment towards her* In these 
circumstances, it was thought that intercessions im 
favour of a child must be flattering to the father, und 
many applications were accordingly made in her be- 
half ; but he remained inexoraUe } and being guided 
entirely by the influence of Livia, cast himself upon 
her f^aily as a last resort Under these circum^ 
stanceis, and from the s^proach of dissolution, he was 
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,4>bsefved to languish, or to lose much of his former 
vivacity. 

Tiberius had been recalled to Rome soon after the 
departure, and before the death of the two Csesars. 
.Upon this last event, he was adopted by the Empe^ 
ror ; but on condition, that he himself, though a £bi- 
ther, having a son already mentioned of the name of 
JDrusus, by his first wife Vipsania, should neverthe- 
rless adopt Germanicus Caesar, by birth the son of his 
l>rother, who being elder than his own son, was des- 
tined to have the advantage of seniority in aU their 
future pretensions. 

< This successor to Agrippa and his family, being 
BOW also the adopted son of Augustus, and heir^p«> 
parent of his fortunes, had every where a Qumerou3 
attendance of persons who wished to pay their court.' 
TJ. c 756. ^^^8 a^ppointed to his former station, at 
iB^iQiiu the head of the armies on the Rhin& his 

Catus, C . 

^Sentius progress through the provinces, to that 
^tomus. frontier, was marked by the multitudes 
tLt!^5,*" ^^^ flocked from all quarters to receive 
him. In his first campaign he penetrated 
to the Weser, and overran all the nations of that 
neighbourhood *• 

The Emperor himself, thus relying upon his new- 
ly adopted son for the conduct of the war on the 
Rhine, remained at Rome, where he was employed 
chiefly in reforming the Senate, and in rebuilding 
Jhis mansion, which had been lately consumed by fire. 
In the last^of these works, he had offers of assistance 
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from many of the Seaators, and from persons of his 
court, who brought him considerable sums in Uie 
way of voluntary contribution. But being unwill- 
ing to let the burden thus fall entirely upon tho^e 
who were the most attached to his person, he kid a 
tax of twenty-five denarii on each corporation, and a 
capitation of one deniarius on each individual } and 
having from this fund restored a building, which had 
hitherto been accounted a private possession, he de- 
clared it for the future a public edifice, destined * for 
the residence of the supreme commander of the 
army, or head of the empire t. 
' Ten commissioners being appointed to inspect the 
rolls of the Senate, and to restore its dignity^ the 
first measure proposed for this purpose was to t^ike 
away all appearance of constraint, and to leave every 
member at liberty to resign bis seat ; but the great- 
er number, either fearing to be marked out as disaf- 
fected, or willing to partake in the known bounty of 
Caesar, who, in many instances, repaired the fortunes 
of Senators that were gone to decay, still continued 
to hold their places, affecting a zeal for the forms oi 
a council, on which Augustus was pleased to rest 
his authority. 

In this and other instances, it is instructive to ob- 
serve with what care this sovereign of the empire 
endeavoured to flatter the vanity of Roman citizens^ 
by preserving the distinction of ranks $, while in 



* From this situation of the numaion dn the Palatine Hill> erery foyal or 
princely residence haa since taken the name of Palace. 

f Dio. Cass. lib. It, c 12, 15, 
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solute goTemmenty as well as to fi^edom. 
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reftUfy hiff policy was calculated to remove every 
distincdon, and to render all ranks equally depend*^ 
ent on bimself } or, if any distinction were suffered 
to remain, to render the most honourable conditions^ 
under his successors, always the least secure. 
' Augustus had returns made of all the most re^ 
spectable families in Italy, and q£ those who bad a 
property of above two hundred sestertia *. He laid 
gpreat restraints on tbe manumission of slaves; a prac* 
ttce by whidi, he alleged, that the privilege of Ro^ 
mans was rashly prostituted to the refuse of all na» 
tions, and to the meanest order of men. The Lex 
iBlia Sentia, which took its name from one of the 
Consuls of this year, had for its object the reforms* 
tion of this abuse. As error, on the part of the 
master, was supposed incident chiefiy to young per* 
sons, an age was specified, at which a master shoidd 
have the power of setting his slave at liberty, and an 
age likewise of the slave, at which he might be set 
free ; together with the mutual rights and privileges 
of the patron or former master, and of the freedman 
or emancipated slave t. 

^ As the present government began to have preii* 
scription, as well as expediency, on its side, every 
attempt on the Etnperor^s life had the criminality of 
treason, and must have been condemned upon every 
consideration which established monarchy can sug«« 
gest. Whoever made such an attempt might be con^ 
sidered as a dangerous and ill-advised assassin, who 
attacked the community itself in the person of its 

• About L.160a t Bio. Cass. lib. !▼, c. 13. 
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fiovereigOy and whose crime, in that parttcidar by 
stance, tended to involve the world anew in anardiy 
and bloodshed. 

The privileges or pret6nuons of citizens, under the 
republic, were long since effaced. But a very few 
were left who had enjoyed, or even conld remember* 
the existence of them ; yet private resentment, or the 
remains of republican zeal, and the supposed rig^t 
of every person to repel usurpations, had produced 
some attempts of this sort during the present reign« 
£venin this advanced period of it, a coni^iracywas 
detected, in which Cornelius Cinna, a grandson of 
Ptompey, and descended of that Cinna, who, together 
with Caius Marius, was a leader <^ the popular £ie* 
tion, formed a design to suppress the present osurpa^ 
tion of Csesar, and to restore the republic, in which 
his ancestors had made so conspicuous a figure. 

Augustus was greatly perplexed on the discovery 
of this plot; and having already, on like occasions, 
exhausted the means of severity, was now, it is said^ 
persuaded by Livia to try the effects of clemency^ 
and of a generous confidence. '^ This conduct,'' she 
dbserved, ^ would tend to disarm his enemies, and 
.^ would interest numbers in his preservation, by the 
** ties of aflfection and gratitude/' 

The Emperor, being accordingly prevailed on to 
take this course, ordered that the conspirator should 
be introduced to his presence, gave him to under* 
stand that his guilt was discovered, and his accom^ 
plices known ; remonstrated against an attempt so 
ungenerous and unprovoked, but relieved the young 
man of his fears, by assuring him of pardon, and 
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every other e£fect of protection for the future. In 
these assurances . he even went beyond what mere 
clemency required, affecting to upbraid the author 
of a design on his life with false modesty, in not de- 
manding the honours to which he was- justly enti- 
tled by his birth ; and concluded with saying, That» 
as he trusted they were from henceforward to be 
friends, he should be glad to receive his applications 
in any matter by which he could contribute to his 
advancement or interest; and, in the meantime, 
named him for Consul at the next succession to this 
dignity. 

In this year are dated, among other measures^ 
u. a 757. some regulations which were made by the 
^ csm^ Emperor for the better government of the 
?fd^ army } and, what was scarcely less import- 
us Messaia aut in the prevailing opinion, for the con- 

Volusius. ^ , . 11., 

Aug. s2do, duct or entertamments m the public thea- 
** ^^' tres. The military establishment, at this 
period, consisted of six-and-twenty legions *, with 
nine or ten Praettorian bands, composed of a thou- 
sand men each. Augustus, to restore the honours 
of the military character, had, from the beginning of 
his reign, made it a rule to exclude from his armies, 
as much as possible, all emancipated slaves. This 
exclusion, together with some reformations which 
diminished th6 profits formerly enjoyed by the troops, 
rendered it extremely difficult, upon any sudden 
emergency, to complete the legions. Augustus found 
himself obliged to increase his bounty in order to re- 



* Dio. Cass. lib. It, c. 25, Tacit. Annal. lib. iy, c. 5. 
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criiit ihe anny ; but insteiad of giving more to Uiose 
who enlisted, or increasing hiisf levy money, he:wise«» 
ly chose to engage them by the hope of future ad* 
vantages, to be reaped after certain periods of duti- 
ful service were over. In the Praetosian bands, he 
made a regulation, that after sixteen years' service, 
the veteran should be entitled to his dismission, and 
a premium of twenty thousand sesterces *• In the 
legions, after twelve years* service, that he should be 
entitled to twelve thousand sesterces t ; and as a 
fund for these payments, it is probable that the tax 
of a twentieth on all legacies bequeathed to strangers^ 
heirs of choice, or to distant relations, was imposed 
about this time. This tax did not extend to the in- 
heritance of ordinary heirs at law, nor to legacies t 
made for relief of the poor, or to persons in indigent 
circumstances. 

r With respect to the public entertainments, fresh 
regulations were made, to keep places distinct in the 
Circus for Senators and Knights, apart from the 
commons, or lower class of the People. 

It being observed, that the office of ^dile, which 
formerly included the direction of public entertain* 
ments, was now avoided ; and that even the dignity 
of a Vestal, which was wont to be so much desired 
by the most honourable families at Rome, ceased to 
be in request, it was decreed, that all the Quaestors 
of any preceding year should cast lots for the office 
of ^dile ; and that the rules, restricting the choice 
of Vestals to persons of the most noble extraction, 

* About L.16a t ^bottt L.loa^ f Dio. Cmi. lib. U, c. 24. 
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should now be considerably relaxed, or dispensed 
with ; so that women, descended even from enfran-* 
chised slaves, might be admitted to complete the 
number : a very unlikely way to engage persons of 
superior rankUo embrace the profession. 

This year Agrippa Posthumus came of age, and 
assumed the dress of manhood ; but though adopt- 
ed, as his elder brothers had been, into the family of 
Cassar, he appears not to have been thought worthy 
to replace them ; and being obscured by the riper 
age, and superiorfavour of Tiberius, hepassed through 
this ceremony with fewer demonstrations of conside- 
ration or respect from the Emperor himself, or from 
the People, than had been paid to his brothers. 

The public was alarmed with earthquakes and in- 
undations of rivers, which, however destructive, were 
considered more as the presages of future calamities 
than as present evils ; and the popular superstition in 
this point was confirmed by the distress of a famine, 
which immediately followed, or accompanied these 
natural events. The inundation of the Tiber had 
overflowed the city for many days, so as to make it 
necessary to pass in boats through some of the lower 
streets. The markets could not be supplied ; and 
this circumstance, joined to a real scarcity, which 
kept up the prices after the inundation subsided, oc- 
casioned a dearth which continued for some years. 

Under the difficulty with which a necessary sup- 
u. c 758. ply of provisions was found, it was judged 
Sfi^id^ necessary to lessen the usual consumption ; 
L. Arunti- ^ud for this purposc all gladiators^, all 

* Dio. Caas. fib. Ir, c 22. 
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in» tx KaL daves kept for tale, and all foreigners, ex-: 
CM CttioA cept physicians and public teachersi were 
A^l^ti ordered to be removed a hundred miles from^ 
mtML67. the city*. Even the servants and attendants 
of the imperial court were dismissed in great num- 
bers; a vacation was proclaimed in the tribunals of 
justice, so that as many as could possibly be spared 
from the city should depart. The attendance of Se- 
nators was dispensed with ; and the law requiring 
the presence of certain numbers of that body to give 
validity to their acts, was suspended. Commissioners 

were named to inspect the markets. All feasting on 

» 

the birth-day of the Emperor, or on other days of re-i 
joicing, was prohibited ; and persons, wont to receive 
any part of their subsistence in corn from the public 
granaries, had double the usual quantity served ou^ 
to them. 

Notwithstanding these measures, taken for the re^ 
lief of the People, their discontents breaking forth in 
libels and seditious complaints, rewards were pub- 
lished for discovering the authors, and some being 
detected, were brought to trial, and punished t. 

The Emperor, now willing, in the decline of his 
strength, to be relieved from part of the ordinary bu-* 
siness of State, intrusted the receiving of foreign am* 
bassadors to three persons whom he chose from th^ 
Senate. At the same time, he himself, with his or<^ 
dinary council, continued to deliberate on all ques^ 
tions which arose relating to the internal government 
of the empire. He appears to have committed him- 



* Stt6ton. io Auguit. Ct 44. f Dio. Cwk libi Ivy c. 26. 
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self, without any prospect of change, to the influence' 
of livia and her family ; and, to be confirmed in this 
disposition, had frequent visits from Tiberius^ who» 
though generally stationed on the frontier of the 
empire, carefully attended to the state of his interests 
at Rome, as they stood both with the Emperor and 
with the people. 

In the tide, which was thus turned in favour of 
ihe Claudian family, the surviving Agrippa seemed 
to form a conaderable bar ; but this young man, be- 
ing of a mde and brutal disposition, gave his anta« 
goniste every advantage against him ifa theu* suppo^ 
sed competition. Having, about this time, given 
some flagrant proof of this character in his behaviour, 
to Livia, and even to the Emperor himself, he was 
degraded from his place in the family of CsBsar, and 
sent, under a military guard, to the island of Plana^ 
sia, near to Corsica, where he remained a prisoner 
during the remainder of this reign •. 

From this disgrace of Agrippa Posthumus, it was 
no longer doubtful, that Tiberius was destined to in-> 
herit the fortunes and power of Augustus. He alone 
was intrusted, wherever great armies were to be as- 
sembled, and was employed in every service that was 
likely to end with lustre. Troubles on the frontier 
of Asia or Africa were intrusted to other hands ; but 
the harder struggle with the Germans, Dalmatians, 
and other fierce nations of Europe, was committed 
to him. After having penetrated, in his last cam- 
paign, to the Weser and the Elbe t, he was called 

• Dio. Caw, lib. It, c. 92. f '^^ ^^* l^i ^' 37— SO. 
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off to support his nephew and adopted son Germani* 
cus Csesar, who, commanding the army on the side 
of Dalmatia, found himself too weak to accompUsh 
the service on which he had been employed. 

The provinces east of the Hadriatic,or from thence 
u. c. 759. probably to the Danube, had formed the 
NemT**"" plan of a general revolt And it was re- 
cS^u?" ported, at this time, that nations of that 
M«teUu» quarter could assemble eight hundred thou* 
Aug. 94to, sand men, and that they had actually on 
Stat. 68. £^^^ ^^^ hundred thousand infantry, pnK' 

perly armed, with nine thousand horse* Being, so* 
powerful in point of numbers, they were enabled to 
divide their strength, and to carry on' operations, at 
the same time, in different places. They destined- 
one part of their force to invade Italy, by Tergestd 
and Nauportus; another to take possession of Ma-^ 
cedonia ; and a third to defend their possessions at 
home. They had now joined to their own ferocity^a 
considerable knowledge of the discipline and forms: 
of the Roman legion, and conduct^ed their present de^' 
sign with so much address, as to escape observation^* 
until it was ripe for execution. They gave the first 
intimation of their hostile intentions, by a general 
massacre of the Romans, who, as provincial officers 
or traders, were found in their country, and cut off 
all the military posts which had been advanced to 
protect the settlers from Italy. They entered Mace- 
donia without opposition ; and, with fire and sword, 
laid waste all the possessions and establishments of 
the Romans in that province *• 
—,————_— ———^ — — 1 1^ .. 

• Vdleius Fatcrcnlui, lib. ii, c 110. 
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Such WB8 the progresd of a war» already begun with, 
u. c. 7^. ^^ barbarous nations of the northern and 
K. Fiiriw eastern frontier of the empire, which, du- 
sezt. Noni. ring some ages, at intervals, interrupted 
^^^"^^ and resumed, often put Italy itself upon 
ma! €9!^' the defensive, was always formidable, and 
at last fatal to the sovereignty of Rome. 

The Romans by the continual efforts of seven cen- 
turies, through the territory of warlike hordes who 
opposed them, and over forests and rugged waya» 
that were every where to be cleared at the expense 
of their labour and their blood, had made their way 
from the Tiber to the Rhine and the Danube : but 
the ways they had made to reach their enemies were 
now open, in their turns, for their enemies to reach 
themselves. The ample resources which they had> 
formed by their cultivation increased the temptation^ 
to invade them, and facilitated all the means of ma«^ 
king war upon their country. And in the sequel, by 
reducing the inhabitants of their provinces, in every, 
part, to pacific subjects, they brought the defence of 
the empire to depend on a few professional soldiers^ 
who composed the legions. 

Under apprehension of these circumstances, Au* 
Q s' 7^^- gustus was heard to say, on the present oc- 
11S cameri- caslon. That if proper measures were not 
p^'p«» speedily taken for the defence of Italy, an 
k1!^Ti" enemy from the Danube and the Rhine 
M. Papiui might, in ten days, be seen from the bat^ 
Q, Fioppn. tlementS'of Rome. New levies were ac* 
dus. ""*" cordingly made, and the order not to enlist 
^^^ emancipated slaves was suspended. The 

9 
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veteraoffy who had been diichabrged from the l^oni^ 
were again ordered to repair to their eolours ^ aodci* 
tizens of every condition were required to fatrnAf m 
proportion to their estates or possessionf^ certain quo- 
tas of men for the service* 

While the Peopie, under so many symptoms of 
trepidation^ were made sensible of their own dangeff 
Augustus seems to have thought it a proper oppor« 
tunity to renew the part he had often acted, in ro» 
commending population and marriage^ He called 
together, in separate assemblies, first the married 
who had families of children, afterwards the barren 
and the unmarried } and finding the superiority of 
numbers on the side (^ the latter, expressed his coi^ 
cem in a public address to the People^ enlaigedoa 
the consequences of population to the safety ami 
prosperity of the commcnwealth ; revived the mar« 
riage-lawsy and, by anact wfaidi took its name ftom 
Fapius and Poppeeus *, Ccmsuls of this year, gave ad* 
ditional rewards to the married, and hid new penal* 
ties on celibacy, with a considerable preaiium to the 
prosecutor by whom any person should be convicted 
of contumacy in resisting the law» 

Before these regulations should be enfinrced, a year 
was allowed to the unmarried to change their addi- 
tion } and the rigour of former laws t, rcafiecting the 
inheritance of women, which had hitherto been re- 
stricted to a hundred thousand serteices I, was coi^ 
nderably abated. Females were allowed to inherit a 
larger sum j and^ the better to testify the homage 

• Lex Papia Pbpp«Mb f IjM ViMMii. \ About Ii.80a . 
VOL. V. Q 
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that was piaid to female virtue, the Vestals were ad- 
mitted to partake in the privilege of Roman parents 
having three children *• 

In the meantime, great efibrts were made to keep 
the enemy at a distance, and to fix the scene of the 
war in their own country. Tiberius advanced for 
this purpose into Dalmatia, and the Emperor him- 
self, that he might be nearer the scene of operations, 
to receive reports, to profit by intelligence, and to 
give his directions, set out for Ariminum. He had, 
for some time, empowered the Senate to continue 
their proceedings in his absence. As he ceased to 
attend the Comitia or Assemblies of the People, he 
made free with their privileges ; and, under pretence 
of dis^orders occasioned by the elections, took upon 
himself the nomination of magistrates, or signified 
his choice to the Tribes by a writ of recommenda* 
tion. Public prayers were now ofiered for his pre- 
servation ; and at his departure from the city, as if 
he were going on a service of great danger to his 
person, many vows were made, and sacrifices des- 
tined to be ofiered up in case of his safe return t. 

Although the force of the empire was not yet fall- 
en so low as to justify so much apprehension, the 
alarm nevertheless continued for three years t. 

Tiberius, upon his arrival in Dalmatia, found the 
barbarians, who had invaded that country, command- 
ed by two leaders of the names of Bato and Pinetes. 
He formed his own army into three divisions, com- 



• Dio. Cass. lib. Iv, c. 1,2, 10, f Ibid. c. 34. 

I VelleiuB Fflterculus, lib. u, c. 114. 
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manded by Germanicus, Sylvanus Lepidus, and him- 
self. By this disposition he began his operations in 
three different quarters at once. 

Sylvanus Lepidus, in the service \i^hich tKras com- 
u. c. 763. mitted to him, met with little resistance. 
Kis^Xl Where Tiberius himself commanded, the 
5^^^^ Romans were long detained in the blockade 
btiius, ex of a castle, which being built on a rock^ 
8er. cbr. was rendered inaccessible by the height of 
i^^Tmo, ^^ situation, and by the depths of the glens 
**^ ^^- and gulleys that were formed by the tor- 
rents with which it was surrounded. Bato had - ta- 
ken post in this place with a numerous body of hig 
countrymen ; and being provided with necessaries, 
endeavoured to tire out his enemy. But he himself 
in the end, being weary of his inactive and hopeless 
situation, found means to escape, and left the iiemain9 
of his countrymen, worn out with want and impa- 
tience, to surrender at discretion. 

' Where Germanicus commanded, the enemy had 
taken refuge in Anduba, a fortress similarly situated 
with the former, but which, after repeated attacks, 
was at last betrayed into his hands by the dissension 
of the barbarians themselves who defended it. These, 
having quarrelled, turned their swords mutually a- 
gainst each other. One of the parties set the quar- 
ters of their antagonists on fire, and both fell an easy 
prey to their enemies. Many of the women, to avoid 
captivity, threw themselves, with their children, into 
the flames *. Bato soon after surrendered himself; 



DiOb Caw. lib. Ivi^c. 12, 14, 15. 
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and being ttSked, What tempted him to make war on 
the Romans ? made Answer^ ** You affect to treat 
*' every nation as your flocks and your property } but 
*^ you intrust the care of them, not to shepherds and 
" their dogs* but to ravenous wolves *.'* 

At the dose of the war^ the title of Imperator, 
with the triumphal ornaments, were decreed at once 
to Tiberius, and to his adopted son Grermanicus t : 
b^ut, in the midst of the rejoicings which were made 
on this occasion, Accounts of a different nature were 
received from the Rhine. 

The Romans, wishing to command the passage of 
that river, had occupied, as has already been men- 
tioned, some part of the country, and fortified some 
stations on the German side. By this disposition it 
was intended, in case the natives should attempt a 
descent upon Gaul, that part of the Roman army 
should be so placed as to remain in their rear. And 
indeed, while they secured the navigation of the ri- 
ver, and had possession of botii its banks, they, in 
some measure, rendered every such attempt imprac- 
ticable. In consequence of this arrangement, ac- 
cordingly, the Germans had, for some time, discon- 
tinued the practice of making incursions into GauL 
They were become familiar with the guests who were 
stationed in the country, exchanged commodities, 
and began to imitate their manners. 

Such was the state of the nations situate between 
the Rhine and the Weser, when Quinctilius Varus, 
who had been left by Tiberius in the command of 



• Dio. Cass, lib, W, c 55* f Ibid. lib. Ivi, e. 17. 
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the Grerraan frontier, began to consider the inhabi- 
tants around him as ripe for the ordinary impositions 
which the Romans used to lay on their provincial 
subjects, and made some exactions for the supply of 
his army. 

Some chiefs or leaders of the neighbourhood, par- 
ticularly Segimerus, prince of the Chatti, and his son 
Arminius, had observed, with indignation,' these en- 
croachments, and lamented the gradual decline of 
their country into a Roman province. Being at the 
head of a powerful horde, and much respected by all 
the nations of that quarter, they entered into a cbnr 
cert to cut <^ all the Romans who were posted on 
the German side of the Rhine, and to restore the in- 
dependence of their people. They concealed their 
design, by redoubling their attention to the Roman 
general ; took their residence in his quarters, and ap- 
plied to him for decision in all the disputes which 
arose among the natives ; made him acquainted with 
the weaknesses and strengths of their country ; and 
served him as guides in conducting the marches^ an4 
sn fixing the stations, of his troops. 

While, by these artifices, Segimerus and Arminius 
lulled the Roman legions into perfect security, they 
had their own followers ready to assemble under arms, 
and brought all the chieftains of their neighbourhood 
under engagements to join them, as soon as their de^ 
sign should be ripe for execution. They proposed to 
draw the Roman general into a situation in which 
he could be attacked with advantage, while they 
themselves, without giving him any alarm, should 
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have a pretence for advancing towards him with all 
their forces. 

To effect both these purposes, they procured an in- 
surrection of some of the cantons over which Segi- 
merus claimed a supremacy, and implored the assist- 
ance of the Roman army in suppressing the revolt. 
Varus, apprehending that the safety of the Romans, 
in all their possessions beyond the Rhine, depended 
on the support he should give to their allies, put his 
army in motion to quell this pretended rebellion, and 
advanced, through difficult ways, into the interior 
parts of the country. On this march he was attend- 
led by Segimerus and Arminius, and supplied with 
every requisite to accommodate the army, or to en- 
sure its success. These chiefs had assembled their 
own people, and brought forth the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring country, under pretence of acting as 
irregulars to cover the march of the Roman legions. 
In performing this service, the Germans pervaded 
the marshes and woods in the front, on the flanks, 
and in the rear of the legions, and had actually sur- 
rounded them, when they arrived on the ground on 
which it was proposed that they should be attacked. 

Here the forests and marshes were extensive and 
jmpaasable, except by a single track. The Romans 
were crowded together, and encumbered with bag- 
gage i and being, under this disadvantage, attacked 
from every quarter at once, were unable to resist, or 
even to escape. Varus succeeded in gaining an open- 
ing which appeared at some distance in the woods ; 
and there, with as many as could follow him, at- 
tempted to intrench himself; but the greater part of 
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the army had fallen by the hands of the enemy. At 
nighty seeing no hopes of a retreat, the general him- 
self fell upon his sword^ and by his example induced 
many officers and soldiers to employ the same means 
of avoiding the cruelties or insults to which they 
were exposed* 

A few, having, found means to retire under ibover 
of the night, made their way to the tUune» Here 
they were received by a party sent, upon the first 
news of their disaster, by Asprenas, from Gaul, to 
.favour their retreat. 

It had been concerted by the Germans, that, on 
-the same day, every Roman post in their country 
should be attacked* Lucius Ceditius, who command- 
ed at Aliso, now supposed to be Elsemberg, being 
surrounded by superior numbers, forced his .way 
through the enemy, and, under the greatest distres- 
ses, arrived on the Rhine. All the other posts were 
.forced, and the troops who had occupied them either 
taken or killed. Among the former, Caldus, an offi- 
cer of rank, being a prisoner^ and in irons, upon some 
insult that was offered to him, struck himself on the 
head with his chains, and expired. 
' The Romans, on this^ occasion, lost three entire Iq^ 
gions, or about eighteen thousand foot, and a consi- 
derable body of horse. . Asprenas having remained on 
the German side of the Rhine only until he had col- 
lected together such as escaped from this calamity, 
withdrew into Gaul, and made dispositions to pre- 
vent any commotions which might have ensued in 
that province. 

The first accounts of this disaster were received at 
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B4C>ine with thd highest degree of consternatioo. The 
Tictorioiii eneniyt having cut off what was consider^ 
cd as the strength of the empire on the Rhinet were 
sii{^osed to be following at the heels of the messeiu 
ger who brought the news. Guards were posted in 
different quarters of the city» to prevent disorders, 
ttid to quiet the fears of the people. A proclamation 
was issuedt to suspend the changes usually made in 
the provincial appointm^its, and requiring every of- 
ficer to continue in his present command, until ex- 
press orders were given to the contrary. The sacred 
jecords were consulted, to find what religious pro- 
cessions or ceremonies had been perfonned on the in- 
yasioQ of the Cimbri, and on the breaking out of the 
Marsic war } and the same rites were now to be re- 
peated. The Emperor, dressed in mourning, for some 
months, carried in his looks, and in the neglect of 
his person, every appearance of sorrow ^. It was gi- 
ven out, that, in the first transport of grief, he struck 
his head on the wall of his chamber. Some (rauls, 
as well as Germans, who were at Rome, were secur- 
ed and sent into the islands on the coasts of Italy. 
All citizens were ordered to arm, and many disap- 
peared from the streets, to avoid being pressed to 
serve in the legions. 

There remained a great army on the establishment 
of the empire : but this army being dispersed over an 
extensive frontier in Asia and Africa, it was not sup- 
posed that a sufficient force could be brought from 
thence in time to protect the capital against an enemy 

Sueton. in Octav. c. 23, 
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who was bdieved to be hastening to its gates. Very 
violent means were there&re employed to fbrm an 
army in Italy» and men were forc^ to take arms 
imder the terror of military execution. The forces 
which were brought in this manner to the Emperor's 
standard were placed under the command of Tibe^ 
rius ; and, as fiist as they could be put into any re- 
gular form^ began to move towards Gaul. 

In these measures the Homans acted more from 
their own fears, than from a just apprehensionof what 
was to be expected £rom the enemy. The most ac- 
tive and vigorous conquerors can seldom act up to 
the fears of those they have vanquished; and the 
Germans, on this occasion, contentwith having fireed 
their own country from the presence of a Boman ar- 
my, made no attempt to pursue their victory, and 
remamed quiet in their own possessions ^. ' 

In the following summer, Tiberius and Grermani- 
u. c. 763. <^^» to recover the credit of the Roman 



^iw^ arms, having passed the Rhine, hud wasto 
F. Statufut the adjacent country, but,not meeting with 
lULJ^ an enemy, returned without having given 
5;;,^^ occasion to any other signal event They 
Aug. 38^ (H supposed that the natives were retired from 
the frontier, in order to tempt them to fol- 
low into the forests of that impervious country, 
and to engage them in difficult situations. But, 
having done enough to enable the capital to reco- 
ver from its panic, they brought back in autumn 
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the Roman army into Gaul, and from thence tbem^ 
selves returned into Italy. 

In tills year Drusus, the son of Tiberius, acted in 
Au %l^ *^® capadty of Quaestor ; sixteen Praetors 
jKtat 79. ' vrere employed. In the year following. the 
number of these magistrates was reduced to twelve. 
It being alleged that governors of provinces, when 
about to remove, extorted attestations and compli- 
mentary addresses from the people they had oppress- 
ed, in order to stifle complaints, it was enacted that 
no governor should receive any honorary gift or. at- 
testation fromi his province, during the continuance 
of his power, nor sooner than six months after his re- 
turn to Rome.. 

. The age of tibe Emperor now led men to think of 
his successor, and prophecies of his death were sur- 
mised abroad. This probably gave occasion to the 
•edict which forbade soothsayers to utter predictions 
relating to the life of any person whatever. Toge- 
ther with this, among the other circumstances which 
xrharacterize the manners of the times, it is said, that 
Roman knights, or citizens of quality, had permission 
to exhibit themselves as gladiators on the stage *'. 

Tiberius, at his return to Rome, after the noted 
u. c. 764. services hehad performed on the Save and 
^^•°*- the Rhine, had a triumphal entry. In as- 

cus Caeur, ' r */ 

c Fonteiu* ceuding the Capitol, where the Emperor 

KtA. Jul. had come to receive him t, he dismounted 

^' from his carriage, and threw himself at his 



• Veil. Pater, lib. ii, c. 120. Dio. Cass. lib. hi, c. 25. 
f Sueton. quoted by Fiso. 
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liuiVmiKK feet. After the procession was over, a 

Aug. 59no, * ' 

atot. 75. spectacle was presented by Grermanicus, 
in which two hundred lions were hunted down ; and 
aporticOy which Livia had erected to the memory 
of Caius and Lucius Cassar, being dedicated about 
this time, served to increase the solemnity. 

Of the Claudian family, on whom the soverei^ty 
of the empire seemed now to devolve, Germanicus, 
the grandson of livia by Drusus, the younger of hto 
sons, was most in favour with the People. He was 
recommended by an appearance of openness and cao^ 
dour in his manners, and by the facility with which 
he engaged, according to the custom of the ancient 
republic, in the defence of his clients, and in plead- 
ing their causes, whether before the Emperor him- 
self, or before the ordinary judges. His adoptive 
father Tiberius, on the contrary, seemed to be of a 
dark and suspicious temper, and was supposed, un- 
der the appearances of moderation, which he studied 
to preserve in public, and in presence of the Empe* 
ror, to cover a jealous and cruel disposition. But 
Livia, who, in the present period of her husband's 
reign, had the entire government of him, preferred 
her son to her grandson, and employed all her influ* 
ence to make the choice of a successor fall on the 
former. 

The Emperor, in the mean time, indulged in a re-f 
spite from trouble which these delegates of his power 
endeavoured to procure for him, reposed himself 
much on their care, and by their means was supplied 
with every change of amusement or pleasure for 
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which it was known that he had any relish *• For 
this purpose he was attended by agreeable women» 
musicians, comedians, and even dedaimers on fiivou- 
rite tc^cs in philosophy, of whom the last made a 
part of the scene at the close of his ordinary meals. 
At his entertainments he treated the guests with pre- 
sents of dresses, trinkets, or money, and amused . 
them with lotteries, in which they had chances 
which entitled them to prizes o£ different values, or 
with auctions of pictureis^ in which, the back of the 
picture being turned to the company, they bid upon 
dhance, and furnished some sport by the oddity of 
their purchases t. 

Of these pastimes, most were probably the amuse- 
ments of the Emperor's old age, and marked the de- 
dine of his faculties. In his more vigorous years, 
we may suppose him to have been sufficiently occu- 
pied with the business of state, and with the atten- 
tion which he gave in person to every question that 
arose in the government of so extensive an empire. 
Every transaction, indeed, was still communicated to 
him, and dispatched in his name ; but, from the 
symptoms which he now gave of an inclination to 
retire from afiairs, it is probable that the strength of 
his mind was greatly abated. So long as he was ac- 
customed to attend the senate in person, he general- 
ly received, on the days of their meeting, the com- 
pliments of the members at his own house or in the 
Forum ; from thence was conducted by them to the 
place of assembly, and, before they proceeded to 

* Sueton. in Augusts c. 71* f Ibid, c 74,75. 
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bU8in688^ commonly w^nd roioid a circle of those 
who were present, and spoke somewhat obUging to 
each* This particular is mentioned as a proof of his 
affitbility and condescension ; but was in reality the 
highest circumstance of state which he ever asso^ 
med. As an individual» in the vigour of life, he suf-^ 
fered himself to be treated as an equal, and made one 
at the entertainments and parties of pleasure which 
were made by his friends } but in the decline of life, 
as he withdrew from the Senate, so he desired to be 
excused from receiving the visits of the members, or 
even of his private friends ; and under pretence of 
being much occupied with the troubles which stiU 
subsisted on the frontiers of the empire, he declined 
going into company upon any occasion whatever \ 

While the Emperor thus, in a great measure, re« 
u. c.765. ^^ ^™ ^^^ public view, the fourth 
il m"*^- period of ten yeafs^ for which he had ac- 
118 piancua. ccptcd of the govemmeut, being about to 
4(^ mm. expire, he again resumed his command with 
^^' the usual fi>rms» prolonged the tribunitian 

power in the person of Tiberius £or other five years, 
and permitted his son Drusus, from being Quaestor, 
to be entered on the list of Consuls, without passing 
through the rank of Prsetor. 

Augustus, in entering upon this new period of hia 
government, in which he was no longer to attend 
the Senate in person, received from this body, by a 
formal act, full powers, with the advice of his ordi* 
nary council, to determine all questions of state, and, 
with the concurrence of the Ciaudii,his adoptive chil- 

* mo. Cisi. Ub. Ivi, c 9C, 
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dren, to enact laws^ of equal authority with those he 
had formerly passed in the Senate. These powers he 
had already exercised ; and we may suppose them to 
have been thus formally conferred upon him, chiefly 
that it might be made to appear how far the family 
of Livia, now included in the same act, were raised 
to an avowed participation of the imperial authority. 
The first consultations of this new legislature were 
employed on the subject of the penal laws, which, 
having remained without any considerable change 
from the times of the republic, were still, in respect 
to the forms of trial, better calculated to protect the 
subject, than to gratify the passions of the sovereign. 
Exile, for instance, by which, under the republic, 
criminals were at liberty to evade any sentence, and 
which, in reality, had nothing grievous besides the 
circumstance of their being obliged to travel from 
Rome, and to forego city preferments and honours^ 
was, by a regulation now made, rendered more se- 
vere. Whoever it was thought proper to remove, 
under a sentence of banishment, by this regulation, 
was no longer at liberty to choose the place of his 
retreat, nor suffered to retain his effects. He might 
reside in any island surrounded with fifly miles of 
sea, and in some islands which were mentioned, as 
Cos, Rhodes, Lesbos, and Sardinia, though less re- 
mote ; but he was entirely debarred from the con- 
tinent. He was allowed to retain of his estate, if it 
amounted to so much, five hundred thousand sester- 
ces *, and might have a ship of a thousand amphorast. 



• About L.4000. 

t Th« amphorsi according to Arbuthnot, contaii^ed about scren gallons. 
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and two boats, with twenty servants of slaves ; but 
was not at liberty to pass from one island to another, 
nor to change the place of his abode. 

So far the transition from the jealousy of the citi- 
zen against the severities of governmenti which is a 
part in the spirit of liberty, to the jealousy of the 
prince against the licence of his subjects, which 
equally belongs to despotism, was abundantly mild ; 
but, although it was the object, rather than the mea« 
sure of chastisement, that gave the alarm, even this 
law, under the prospect of its immediate application, 
gave weight to the chains with which every citizen 
already felt himself loaded. The subjects of prose* 
cution, which were likely to draw the animadversion 
of a despotical court, were not injuries to society, 
and offences to human nature, which the ingenuous 
ever wish to shun in themselves, as well as to re* 
strain in others ; but rather want of submission or 
respect, libels, petulant freedoms, and even merit it* 
self, if such as to excite jealousy in the powerful. And 
the new law, indeed, by the directions contained in 
it to take cognisance of libels and defamatory puUt- 
cations, under the denomination of treason, seemed 
to point chiefly at this species of guilt : and, after all^ 
it was not the law itself, so much as the arbitrary 
application of it, that was likely to deprive every 
Roman of that degree of security or personal free>- 
dom to which he still had pretensions *• 

In the same year, mankind had still more reason 



• Dio. Cass. lib. lyi, c. 27> 28. Tacit Aiuud. lib. i, c. 72. 
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V. GL "7^ to be alarmed^ Tiberius was associated witk 
pdm, £Si Augustus in the gavernineiit, and declared 
A^oa. ^ j^^y^ ^^^ power with the Entperor 

^^■^*^ himself in all the provinces within hia 
department *• On this occasion^ the new 
associate in the empire^ to raise his own considers^ 
tion, and to amuse the People, exhibited no less than 
three separate triumphal processions; at the end of 
which tf there being some disorders subsisting on 
the side of Dalmatia and lUyricum, whidi seemed to 
require his presence, and he being to set out for this 
province^ Augustus was pleased to accompany him 
on the road to Beneventum. They went to Astura 
by land ; but as Augustus, when the wind was & 
vouraUe, alwajrs preferred going by water, they em^ 
barked at this place^ and steered for the coast of 
Campania. On their passage, the Emperor was sei- 
zed with a dysentery, but continued, as <m a party 
of pleasure, to vi»t the different islands contiguous 
to the bay of Naples. At CapresB he passed some 
days with uncommon gaiety, and without appearing 
to suffer much from his distemper. At Naples, too^ 
he attended the public sports which were given up- 
on his arrival. From thence he continued his route 
to Beneventum, where Tiberius, being to embark at 
Brundisium, took his leave, and the Emperor set out 
<Ni his return to Rome. But, finding his strength 
decline, on a sudden he halted at Nola, a place in 
which his &mily had originally some possessions, 
and at which his father died. From the time of 



* V«1L Fftter. lib. ii, c 121. f Ibid. 



lijs arrival at thia plMO, %» l^fiisec) to Uv^ U> W^ 
proposal of busiiieM ^ Od tb^ weiwf^ iof t}i« VMi 
of August, iie naked if his iUnesa had /causf^^l ^n^ |^ 
mults or insunsectioas, caUed &^ ji miri^Qry mA .49r 
aired td biB dressed* £y^m in jtbUt there ^pp^firisd 
some feature of Ids character $ dignity /^f waqoMfir 
with an attention to his persoo. ^' What tfain^ y<H} 
*' nowr/^ he said to those ^^rho attended \tm$ Spw 
*^ have I acted n^ part 7"^ Tben e^^eated the ^np 
with which actors commonly eod the repneseiU»tMMi 
of a play, desiring the audience, that if tim fhc^ W9ft 
to their liking, they should jspplaud t. ^ | Gmif^f* 
he said, ** a city of brick, aud ehang^ ji^iift^ pnnff 
^* ble/' In this, probably^ he alluded .to his policy 
in the State, as well as to bis buildings at Rome. 

Augustus died at three in the afternoon of the 
eighteenth of August, in the seventy-sixth year of 
his age. His body was transported from Nola to 
BoviUae, carried by the magistrates of iJie sevend 
towns on the routes They moved in the night, and 
halted by day, to avoid the beat of the season. At 
Bovillas it was received, and carried forward to Rome^ 
by a numerous company of the Equestrian order. 

The Senate met to deliberate on the honours- to be 
paid at the funeral j and the members vied with each 
other in the proposals they made to exalt the decea^ 
sed, and to express their own sorrow t^ Some propo- 
sed, that the funeral procession should pass through 
a triumphal arch, preceded by the statue of Victory ; 
and that the ceremony should conclude with a so- 



* Sueton. IB August c. lOOr f Ibid. PluidHcr i IbicL 
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lemn dirge, or song of grief, to be performed by the 
children of all the principal families in Rome. Others 
moved, that, on the day of his funeral, the noble 
Romans should exchange the gold ring, which was 
the badge of their rank, for one of iron ; that the 
ashes should be collected from the funeral pile by 
the highest order of priests. 

At this funeral, in whatever form it was executed, 
two orations were pronounced ; one by Tiberius, who 
had been recalled on the near approach of the £m* 
peror's death ^ the other by Drusus, the son of Tibe- 
rius^ on whom the name and inheritance of Caesar 
had now devolved. 
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CHAP. XL. 

The tviU of Augustus. — JXemew of his reign. — Aiid of his cto- 
racter. — TKSen'itf returns to Ndku — Issues^ wiihoyt ddag^ Us 
orders Ukro^ghofHi ihe empire. — In the Senate, tfffects reht^ 
tance to charge himself with the government — MtUinjf im 
Panoma. — On the Bhine. — Second mMting on the arrveal qf 
deputies from the Senate^ — bgrnture of damens. — Pht qf 
Ubo. — Description if TSberius. — Death qf Germamcus.r^ 
And trkd qf Piso. 

Augustus had made his will about sixteen months 
before he died, bequeathing two-thirds of his estate to 
Tiberius, the other third to Livia, with an injunctioa 
to take the names of Julia and Augusta. In de- 
fault of livia and her son, he substituted the ypung>. 
er Drusus, the son of Tiberius, for a third ^ and over- 
looking Claudius^ one of the sons of the elder Diup 
sus, and grandson of Livia, he bequeathed the re- 
mainder to the brother Germanicus Cassar, and his 
offspring, already consisting of three sons, and as 
many daughters *. To this numerous list of heirsf^ 
he farther substituted an ostentatious catalogue of 
principal citizens and senators. But persisted so 
much in his severity to the unhappy Julia, as even 
to forbid her a place in his monument. As a legacy 



* The three sons were, Nero, Drusus, and Caius or Caligula ; tba three 
daughters, Agni^ina, Drusillay.And Livia or Livilla. 
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to be distributed to tke Roman People, he bequeath^ 
ed four millions of sesterces, or about thirty-three 
thousand pounds Sterling j as a fund for the Tribes or 
wards of the city to defray their respective corpora- 
tion expenses, he bequeathed three millions five hun* 
dred thousand sesterces, or about twentyniine thou- 
mnd one hundred and sixty-six pounds Sterling ; 
to the Plraetoriaii bands, one thousand sesterces, or 
^ont "eight pounds ^erltng a man ; to the Cohorts 
tif the dty, '#v*e hundriefd, or afoodt four pounds Ster^ 
)ing a man ; to the Legiions, thre^ fatittdted, oi^ «ft>out 
two pounds t^n dliSlKngs a man *. Theise sutas be 
ordered to be paid immediately ; leaving tnoney in 
his coffers sufficient for this purpose. Other legacies, 
iff which some did not exceed oti^ hutidi^ and six- 
t^, or one hundred afnd seventy ^unds Sterling, he 
directed to be paid at dffi&rent tin^e^, ^nd iilleged the 
Itoantiness of his estate, from which hid lieirs were 
)iot likely to draw above one hundred and fifty mil- 
lions Roman money, or about one million three hun- 
dred thousand pounds Sterling. The sums which he 
liad received in legacies, amounting to Bbo6t eleven 
Millions Sterling, he had expended in public works. 
After his will was read, four separate memorials 
were produced. The first contained instructions for 
his funeral ; the second, a list of the actions which 
Tie wished to have recorded on his tomb ; the thif d, 
a state of the republic, including the military esta- 
lilishment, and distribution of the legions, the re- 
venue, the public disbursements, the money actually 

« Dio. Cast. lib. Ivi, c. 59. Tacit AnAaL lib. i, c. 8. 
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lodged in the treasury, the arrears of taxes that were 
du^ with a reference to the persons in whose hands 
the vouchers were to be found. 

The fourth memorial contained political instruc- 
tions or maxims, in which he dissuaded the JPeopl^ 
fiom the too frequent manumission of slaves, a|i4 
from the too easy admission of foreigners to the dig- 
nity of Roman citizens ; concluding with a recooou- 
mendation to fiU the offices of state with men of ex« 
perience and reputation. The public service, he de- 
served, never should be intrusted to a single officeTt 
nor all the powers of the commonwealth be suflferisd 
to accumulate in the hands of any one person. Such 
exclusive trusts, he said, must lead to abuse, an4 P^^ 
in a scarcity of hands fit to be employed. Su(^ 
were the arguments of Catulus and Cato, when th^y 
pleaded against the exorbitant powers of Pompey 
and Caesar ; and in this, the reasonings now ascribed 
by historians to Augustus seemed to be borrowed 
from former models, and with too little regard to 
the difference of persons and times. 

It is said with more authority, that in this memo- 
rial, the Emperor renewed his injunction, to discon- 
tinue the progress of conquest, ojr to desist from any 
further extension of the empire *. 

Such are the prindpal circumstances upon record, 
from which we are able to collect the character c^ 
this celebrated reign. The immediate efiects of it, 
in many parts, appear to have been splendid and sa- 
lutary« Among these, we are to reckon the ces^a^ 

» JXq, Ckas, Uk l«i, cSS. TadL AnnaL Jib. i. c. 8. 
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tion of wars and reformation of government in the 
Roman provinces. Under this establishment, instead 
of the Consuls, who, being annually elected by the 
People, at every succession renewed the policy of 
their country for dominion or conquest, there began 
a succession of Emperors, who were addicted to sloth 
and sensuality, more than to ambition ; or who, if 
in youth, or in any particular period of life, disposed 
to war, soon exhausted their ardour for military fame, 
and became from thenceforward a powerful restraint 
OB the passions of those who acted under their au- 
thority. These they considered as rivals, and objects 
of jealousy, or as dangerous instruments, ever ready 
to involve them in wars abroad, to disturb their go- 
vernment at home, or to divert their revenue from 
tiiose pleasurable applications in which they wished 
to have it employed. 

Whatever, by the establishment of monarchy, was 
lost to citizens of rank, or high pretension at Rome, 
was gained to the other subjects of the empire. The 
provinces, from being the temporary property of in- 
dividuals, and stripped to enrich a succession of mas- 
ters, became the continued subjects of a sovereign, 
who, as often as he understood his own interest, 
protected them against the oppression of his officers, 
and spared or nursed them as a continual source of 
revenue and of power to himself. 

While these desirable effects naturally resulted 
from the new establishment, many circumstances of 
great lustre in the history of the age were ascribed 
to the sovereign. The seeds of ingenuity, and of 
Mineral arts, which had been sown, and which were 
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already sprung up with so much vigour under the 
republic, now began to be reaped in a plentiful har- 
vest. 

Literature, and all the more agreeable fruits of in- 
genuity, received under the first Emperor a peculiar 
degree of attention and encouragement. Augustus 
was himself a proficient in letters, or willing to be 
amused with the pursuits of the learned, read his 
own productions in the circle of his friends ; and^ 
what is more difficult for an author, heard, without 
jealousy, the compositions of others, by which his 
own were probably fiir excelled. He had saved from 
the wreck of his enemy's party, protected from the 
oppression of his own, and selected as his favourites^ 
the most ingenious men of the times *• By his 
munificence to these, his own name, as well as that 
of his minister, has become proverbial in the history 
of letters, and is deeply inscribed on monuments, 
which never can perish, except by some calamity 
fatal to mankind. 

The provinces, greatly diversified in respect to 
situation, climate, and soil, as well as in respect to 
the arts which they severally possessed, having the 
benefit of general peace, and the protection of a com- 
mon sovereign, reaped the advantage of an easy com- 
munication, and a flourishing trade. All the surplus 
wealth of the more cultivated parts of the earth, 
being drawn to the capital, and being at the dispo- 



* Horace was saved from the rout of the republican party at Philippi : and 
Virgily from among the sufferers ejected ftom their property, to make way for 
4hc anny of Cxsar. 
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tA\ of dfiigld ttieiii was expended in works of magni* 
^meneei fuad^if not of utility, dt least of splendid ca^ 
price. From this fund were erected those magnifi- 
cefat &6riei, of which the ruins still mark the place 
oh which iitJBod ih6 capital of the western world* 
The ^^pire, ielt tlie same time# in all its parts^ recei* 
Ired those itttprovemebtey which are the ordinary at- 
teaclaiits of opulence atid peace. The lands were 
Cttltivlf^ } dties were built, adorned, or enlarged* 

The rough ^d vigc^rouB hands^ by which this 
^at iittipire was formed, had carried the balance of 
jUrtice, a)}d the sword of state^ befot^ they could 
MvoA^ the t<k)ls of the more ordinaty and inferior 
arts^ atid htd giveta empire to their country, before 
Ihey had proViited for themselves any considerable . 
iheiiis of act&oittmodation or pleasure. A Romaa 
)6itizen was hot an artist, but he was a man fit to 
pomttmnd every artist* He was possessed of courage, 
penetration, sagacity, and all the advantages which 
constitute the personal superiority of one man to an* 
t>iher. As a warrior aud statesman, he was the re- 
verse of those ingenious but feeble performers, of 
whom each professes a particular part in the science 
YMr practice of human afl&irs, but of whom none is 
qualified to direct the whole. 

In proportion, however, as this nation of masters 
forced into their service the industrious andthe learn^ 
ed in different parts of the earth, the practitioners 
of every art, and the professors of every science, 
flocked to the capital. Their productions, though 
spurned and rejected at first, were received by de- 
grees, and in the reign of Augustus found the most 
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ample rewards. By these means^ the practice of everj 
art was introduced at Rome ; even Bomans thenu 
selres were tau^t to become artists and mechanics^ 
and, by following a multiplicity of inferior pursuits 
and occupations, were tau^t to tet down the haugfa»> 
ty spirit of the conquerors of the world to the level 
c£ the nations they had conquered. 

In the times immediately preceding the dvil war% 
foreign letters^ though fondly received by many of 
the first citizens of Rome, were still a novelty, and 
considered by the Peofde as a foppish affectation. 
But the leaders in this fashion being the first officers 
and greatest men of the State, as Lucollus, Cicen% 
Cato, and Cessar ; such illustrious examples soon re- 
moved every prejudice, and engaged, in the pursuit 
of learning, every talent that could be diverted firom 
the more violent pursuits of ambition or pleasmre.' 

The civil wars, for some time, retarded the progress 
of letters } but, when brought to an end, left die 
public in possession of the bias it had received. Oc- 
tavius himself having, in his youth, received this 
bias, was probably, in his patronage of the learned, 
more led by inclination, and less by mere policy, dian 
he was in other parts of the cobddct with which he 
gained the favourable opinion of the world. He lo- 
ved correctness and accuracy in all his compositions, 
and never delivered his mind on any serious matter, 
even in his own famSy, without memorials or writ- 
tM notes. 

Although the effects of tibis reign, therefore, in 
many of the particulars we have mentioned, were the 
sequel of mere peace, and of Che respite which the 
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world b^an to eojoy from the disorders with 
it had been lately afflicted, much likewise may be 
cribed to the personal xduiracter of the prince. After 
the secureestablishmentof his power, his government 
b^an to be distinguished by appearances of modera- 
tion and justice, supported, in this part of his life, 
with a regular and ordinary tenor, which does not 
warrant any doubt of his sincerity, or any suspicion 
of intention to impose upon the world, a purpose dif* 
foent from that which he professed to have in view. 
In his character of legislator, he generally submit* 
ted his intended acts topublic inspection, encouraged 
persons of every condition to offer amendments, and, 
what is more difficult, sometimes adopted those which 
were offered to him *• In the exercise of the execu- 
tive power, he took the assistance of a chosen coun- 
cil, with whom he deliberated on the ordinary mea^ 
sures of State. In accepting the honours which were 
paid to him, he checked instances of extreme servi* 
Uty, and acquitted himself with great liberality or 
moderation in using the powers, which the flattery 
of dying persons frequently gave him over their fa- 
milies and estates* He became the guardian, rather 
than the coheir, of the orphans, with whom he was 
joined in the father's will. Some he put in the im- 
mediate possession of the whole inheritance ; others, 
while under age, he treated as his wards, and brought 
up with every advantage to the enjoyment of for- 
tunes, which they often received with considerable 
additions, made either by his care, or by his bounty. 



* Dio. Cask. lib. lUi, c. 21. 
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But, what is of all other circumstances most pe* 
culiarly characteristic* of this reign, was the judg- 
ment and address with which the Emperor repressed 
the licence of an army, to which he owed his own 
elevation ; • the artful policy by which he affected to 
restore some fragments of the civil government, which 
he himself had broken down, and the caution with 
which he retained the character and profession of a 
civil magistrate or of a citizen, while he governed as 
master. Joined to these, we may reckon the able 
choice which he made of officers fit to be trusted id 
the different departments of the public service ; the 
constancy with which he persevered in employing 
them, and the liberality with which he made them 
feel that the prosperity of his fortunes was their own. 
While he gave these indications of a great mind, and 
possessed these powerful supports of a prosperous 
life, he dispensed with much of the flattery that is 
paid to princes, and in conversation encouraged the 
manners of a free and equal society *• 

How then are we to decide upon his character, 
marked by appearances of perfidy, cruelty, and even 
of cowardice, in some parts of his life ; but in other 
parts of it, distinguished by moderation; munificence, 
steadiness, and clemency ? Are we to suppose, what 
the Emperor Julian insinuates t, that Octavius re- 
ceived in the latter period of his life new lights from 
science, was become a new man, and that, by the 
lessons of Zeno, at an earlier period, this cameleon 
might have fixed his colour, and have been from the 

* Dlo. Cass* lib. Ivi, c 43. f Vid. Caesars of Julian. 
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firsty what he appeared to be in the last state of his 
fortunes^ a real friend to mankind ? The authorily of 
Julian, no doubt, is highly respectable ; but if a per- 
son in youth carry the marks of a bad disposUioi^ 
and deliberately commit atrocious actions whrai his 
interest required them, we are still warranted to quea* 
tion the sincerity of his conversion, though in a di£> 
ferent state of his interest, even the whole tenor of 
his life should change* 

Octavius does not appear to have had firom nature^ 
in any high d^ree, those dispositions to benevol^Ace 
or malice which are the great distinguishing princi- 
ples of virtue and vice. He seems to have been in*- 
different to mankind ; but desirous of consideration 
and power, as objects of interest to himself. His 
ruling passion was a desire to reign. In his way to 
this end, he committed many crimes ; but having 
once fstflected his purpose, he had no other criminal 
dispositions to gratify : or, after he was sovereign, 
. standing in awe of a fre^ spirit which he durst not 
insult, he, either from inclination or policy, and pro- 
bably in part from both, preferred, as it is surprising 
that every one else does not prefer, the proper use of 
his power to the abuse of it. 

Upon this principle, in a life so varied as that of 
Octavius, appearances of cruelty and of clemency, of 
caution and of enterprise, of violence and of modera- 
tion, may, without any intrinsical change of the ac- 
tor, have equally found a place in the course of his 
actions. And in his person, we may read the same 
character of ambitious design, when he affected to 
join the Senate in restoring the republic, or when he 
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signed a warrant for the murder of those who were 
inclined to support that form of government ; when 
he courted the protection of Cicero against Antony^ 
or when he sacr^ced the life of Cicero to the resent- 
ment of this ^emy ; when he made or broke off his 
treaties of marriage, and sought for aids to his ambi- 
tion, even in the choice of his licentious amours ; 
when he pardoned, and when he punished, those who 
were detected m designs against his own life. 

If we state onrselves, therefore, as judges on the 
solemn appeal which Augustus on his deathbed made 
to the sense of the world, it is probable, that as he 
was in some degree able to redeem, in the administra- 
tion of his sovereignty, the enormities which he bad 
committed in obtaining it, we shaU bestow upon Urn 
neither the epithets of reproach and of infamy, which 
he f^pears to have deserved in the early period of hi» 
life, nor those terms of encomium and praise, which 
he seems to have merited in the kmger and more ele- 
vated parts of his reign. Neither the friend nor tiie 
enemy of mankind, he was, hy his personal and in- 
terested ambition, the cause of harm and of good.; 
but, upon the whole, if the history of the establish- 
ment made by him were to terminate with his own 
life ; if the tranquillity of his reign be compared with 
the troubles of the preceding period ; it will inmish 
to those who contend for the preference of despotical 
government, an occasion of triumph. 

Justice and peace are at all times the great objects 
of attention and care to mankind ; but the degree in 
which they can be obtained, and the means whtcfa 
may be employed to obtain them, are different in dif- 
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ferent circumstances } different on the supposition of 
small or extensive states, of poor or of rich nations ; 
and, in some circumstances, they may no doubt be 
better obtained by the wisdom and discretion of a 
single person, than by any system of public councils 
or popular assemblies^ which the people to be govern- 
ed are themselves fit to compose. When this is the 
case, it is fortunate that single men are found, who^ 
without any criminal desires, are willing to undertake 
the government of nations. A succession of such 
characters, indeed, is more than human nature, by 
any known rule of substitution, whether by inheri* 
tance or by election, can continue to furnish. It is 
well, in a series of ages, where the government of the 
world is committed to the discretion of an individual^ 
if the good in any degree compensate the bad. 

As Augustus had, to the last moments of his reign, 
affected to hold the sovereignty by a mere temporary 
appointment, he could not, in consistence with his 
own professions, therefore, either name a successor, 
or dispose of the empire as the inheritance of his fa^ 
mily. At his death, some persons might hope to see 
the commonwealth restored ; others might wish to 
see the late contest for dominion revived, and many 
questions might have arisen, that would have invol- 
ved the empire in fresh trouble. These questions, 
however, with the projects or hopes which might be 
founded upon them, were in a great measure pre- 
vented by the precaution which Livia had taken in 
having her son Tiberius, during the lifetime of the 
late Emperor, associated with him in the government. 

When Augustus was seized with his last illness. 
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Tiberius, in the charaeter of his associate in the em- 
pire, as has been mentioned, set out for the armies in 
Dalmatia i but he was overtaken on his way by a 
message from his mother, intimating the last symp- 
toms of approaching death in her husband. Upon 
this intimation he returned to Nola, and arrived ei^- 
ther before Augustus expired, or before his death 
was publidy known ; and having given out, that, ia 
a conference with that experienced prince, he bad 
received his last instructions for the government of 
the empire *, he took hold of the reina the moment 
the other was supposed to have dropped them, as- 
sumed the usual imperial guards, and, by sending or- 
ders to all the provinces and military stations, took 
upon himself to continue the established model of 
government, without any cessation or interval what- 
ever t* 

Tliis new Emperor, with a barbarous precaution 
to stifle competition, ordered Agrippa, the surviving 
grandson of Augustus, to be put to death, and took 
every other effectual measure to secure his own ao- 
cession. At the same time, either in imitation of the 
cautious policy of the late Emperor, or in pursuance 
of that hypocrisy and dissimulation to which he him- 
self had been long accustomed, and to which he was 
naturally inclined, be a£fected, in his correspondence 
with the Senate, to pay the utmost deference to their 
authority, and, in his letters, took care not to exceed 
the modest expressions or pretensions of a private ci- 
tizen. 

* Sueton. in vit. Tiber, c. 21. f Tacit. Annal. lib. i, c. 5. 
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Being Tribune of the People, be ventured only ip 
this capacily, he said, to call upon the Senate to give 
their orders respecting the funeral of Augustus^ For 
his own part, he had taken his place by the remaina 
of the deceased, and in nothing else could take any 
public function upon him. The Senate, be continu- 
ed, would be pleased to order the guards which might 
be necessary to preserve the peace, and they wottld 
take every other precaution for the regular perfonn- 
ance of this solemn duty. 

When the fimeral was over, and llie Senate ww 
assemUed for the opening of the will and menMnafe 
t>f the late Eaoperor, Tiberius delivered himself in /» 
voice interrupted with sighs and tears : be 'Ctbserao^L 
that a heavy burden, by the death of the oxdy persQU 
who was able to bear it, had now devolved upon tbem 
all ; that having himself been admitted to some shure 
in the government, he had learned how arduous a 
task it was to be charged with the whole of it, and 
had learned to make a proper estimate of his own 
abilities * ; but that in a State which could boast -of 
so many illustrious men, they could not be limited 
in their choice, nor obliged to commit to any single 
person, what was sufficient to occupy the talents and 
virtues of many. 

While he spoke to this purpose, and observed the 
aspect of his audience, frowning particularly upon 
those who gave any signs of assent, his known repu- 
tation for falsehood, the inconsistence of his actions 
with the professions which he now made, the mur- 



* Varie dissercbut de magnitudine imperii, sua modestia. Tacit. 
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der of Agrippa, and the military guard which attend- 
ed his person, effectually preserved the members who 
were present from becoming the dupes of a dissimu- 
lation, which it was equally dangerous to reject too 
abruptly, or to mistake for sincerity. 

Most of the members, though sufficiently trained 
in the school of Augustus, to know the part they 
were to act on such an occauon, had not yet per- 
formed this part upon any such dangerous ground as 
the present. They affected to believe that Tiberius 
was sincere, lamented that there should be any re- 
luctance to accept of the government in the only 
person who was quali6ed to undertake it, and they 
beseeched him not to desert the republic in this ex- 
tremity. 

As the Senators vied with each other in these 
feigned importunities, Tiberius seemed to be distress- 
ed, though not persuaded ; and after he had remain- 
ed some time undecided, in the end, as weary and 
silenced, though not convinced, he withdrew with- 
out making any reply, or without waiting for any 
formal resolution of the Senate. In passing through 
the crowd, he was heard to say, ** That a heavy load 
^< indeed had been laid on his shoulders, but that it 
could not be expected he was to bear it for ever ; 
that old age at least must soon entitle him to a re- 
spite." At the same time, those who were suppo- 
sed to be most in his confidence, gave out, that his 
concern for the public, and the entreaties of the Se- 
nate, had prevailed upon him to accept of the govern- 
ment } but the ridicule, which it was not permitted 
the Senators to observe, was seized by the populace. 

VOL. v. s 
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'< Few men/' it was said, *' can perform all that thej 
** andertake; but this man, with a wonderful modes^ 
^* ty, refuses to undertake even what he performs ♦.** 

While Tiberius, with so much psdpable and evea 
unnecessary crafl, acted this farce in the Senate, his 
title to the sovereignty underwent a more serious dis* 
cussion in the provinces. The legions which were 
posted in different stations, though long confined, 
under the autJiorily of an able reign, to the strictest 
duties and ordinary advantages of their profession^ 
i^till retained the impression of their own importance, 
and of their power to dispose of the empire. They 
recollected what some of them might have seen, and 
ull of them had heard, of times in which they were 
courted by their leaders, retained with presents or 
gratuities, and rewarded, at the eitpiration of their 
service, with grants of land, and settlements in the 
richest and most cultivated districts of Italy. They 
had waited with impatience for an opportunity to 
give a new master to the world, and hoped that, in 
performing this service, they might recover their con* 
sequence, and be entitled to rewards, such as their 
predecessors in the service had formerly received* 

It cannot be doubted, that if there had been any 
officer at the head of the principal armies on the 
Rhine or the Danube, prepared to avail himself of 
this disposition ofH:he legions, the sword, in the pre- 
sent, as in many other instances, must have decided 
who was to succeed in the throne of Caesar ; but Au- 
gustus having, in the choice of provincial and mili- 

* Sueton. in Tiber, c. 24. Dio. Cass. lib. Ivii, c. I . 
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taiy commanders, guarded against any danger to his 
own government, had by the same means provided 
for the security of his successors. The persons he 
employed, besides those of his own family, who de* 
pended entirely upon himself, were, for the most part, 
men of moderate ambition or mean pretensions ; so 
that there was not now any person of rank prepared 
to take part in the revolts of the army. 

Germanicus, the nephew and adopted son of Tih^> 
rius, mi^t, by his popularity and by his pretensions, 
have become a formidable rival to bis uncle, but was 
restrained by his own moderation and the sense of 
his duty. A mutinous spirit nevertheless broke out» 
first in Panonia, where three legions were command- 
ed by Junius Blsesus ; and afterwards on the Rhine, 
where a great division of the Roman armies, consist* 
ing of eight legions, were distributed in different 
stations, under the chief command of Germanicut 
himself. . ' 

The troops, not having at any of their stations 
persons who were qualified to direct their discontents 
against the succession of Tiberius, clamoured only 
for an augmentation of pay, and an earlier discharge 
from the service, than, by the regulations of the for- 
mer reign, they were allowed to expect. *' Dooin- 
** ed,'' they said,*' to drag out a life of hard service for 
'* thirty or forty years, and at the end of this term, 
'* as their reward, Xo be banished to some barren 
'' mountain or sickly morass, which, under the name 
'' of a settlement or grant of land, they were required 
** to cultivate or to drain, it was time that some re- 
'* gard should be paid to their fnerits, some relief 

s2 
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^* provided for their sufferings/' They contrasted 
their own condition^ for ever stutioned in the pre- 
Hence of ferocious enemies, and subsisting on ten As^ 
ses a-day^ with that of the Praetorian bands, having 
double their pay, and placed at ease ainidst all the 
comfbrts and pleasures of the capitals 

Excited by these considerations, the legions in Pa- 
nonia refused to take the oath of allegiance to the 
tiew Emperor, until their grievances should be re- 
dressed. They secured their colours, set at liberty 
tdl those who were confined for any military crimen 
ftnd ceased to obey their officers, or to pay any regard 
to the ordinary duties and forms of the service. 

Tiberius, though greatly alarmed, and sensible that 
this attack on his authority only needed a fit leader^ 
at the head of a few lemons, to reach him in the ca- 
]pital, and to supplant him in the empire, disguised 
his apprehensions, and proposing to soothe the dis- 
contents of the army, deputed to their quarters his 
own son Drusus, accompanied by JEIius Sqjanus, a 
young man, who, together with his father, of the 
same name, was associated in the command of the 
Praetorian bands. 

These young men, in the capacity of commission^* 
ers, attended by many persons of rank and conside- 
ration from the city, escorted by two cohorts of cho- 
sen men, together with the greater part of the Prae- 
torian cavalry and the German horse, which usually 
attended the person of the Emperor, set out on their 
mission* They were furnished with a letter, to be 
read at the head of the troops ; but were empower- 
ed, without any specific instructions, to take such 
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measures as the occasion might suggest* fiiavii^ ef- 
fected their march into Ftoonia^ and approachii^ 
the station of the mutinous l^ons, they were recei^i 
yed in the front of the camp by the whole body, but 
with an aspect rather of contumacy^ than of reject 
or of duty. 

The son of the Emperor was conducted to the 
platform, from which it was usual for the troops to 
receive the commands, and to hear the addresses, of 
their general. Having with some diflSculty procured 
silence, he produced the letter which he had brought 
from his father, and which he had in charge to be 
communicated to the legions^ 

In this letter, Tiberius endeavoured to flatter and 
to soothe the discontents of the aimy ; but, to avoid 
committing himself too far, spoke of his own inten-* 
tions in general and ambiguous terms* ** He might 
^^ assure these brave legions,'^ h^ said, ^' with whom 
<< he himself had so oflen acted, that they were the 
^* principal objects of his care ; that as soon as he 
<^ should recover the possession of his mind from hia 
'* present affliction, he should move the Senate to 
^^ take their just pretensions under consideration ; 
*^ that, in the meanwhile, he had sent his son, ii| 
** order, without loss of time, to accommodate them 
^* in everything that depended on himself; that makiy 
^* things must be referred to the Senate, a wise and 
** experienced council, who were not likely to with^ 
** hold the proper indulgence from those who remain?^ 
'* ed in the discharge of their duty, nor to fail in the 
** necessary rigour to those who yentured to depiut 
" from it,'* 
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After this, letter was read, a centurion, who had 
undertaken . to answer for the legions, made a de- 
mand in their name, that their pay should be sixteen 
Asses a-day instead of ten, and that they should be 
entitled to their discharge at the end of sixteen years, 
without being obliged, in the usual way, after they 
were supposed disqualified for the ordinary fatigues 
of the service, still to remain with their colours. 

To these demands, Drusus declined giving any 
answer. ** The matter should be reported to his fa- 
^* ther,'* he said, " and referred to the Senate.'* Upon 
this reply, a general clamour arose : ^^ Wherefore was 
'* he come, if not intrusted to relieve the army ? He 

had no powets to relieve ; but he had unlimited 

powers to distress and to punish. So the father faim- 
'^ self was accustomed to serve them, while he came 
'* to elude the prayers of the soldiers, by referring 
^^ for an answer to some one else, who was at a dis^ 
" tance. Are we never,*' they said, " to see tlie face 
" of the Emperor ? Is he to punish at discretion, but 
*^ never to reward without consent of the Senate ? 
*' Our rewards, it seems, are to be carefully weighed 
^* and considered ; but our fatigues and our punish- 
" ments are to be dealt without balance or measure." 

In this disposition, the assembly broke up, and the 
soldiers went roving about in disorderly parties, in- 
sulting their officers, and affecting to treat the autho- 
rity of the Emperor himself with contempt. Their 
presumption, however, was suddenly checked at 
night, by an eclipse which took place in the moon, 
and which, in their superstitious way of interpreting 
natural appearances, formed an emblem of their own 
situation, and by its event was to prognosticate the 
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sequel of their present attempts.. Their despondence, 
during the progress of the eclipse, kept pace with 
the diminution of the moon^s light ; and ai^ at the 
time of the greatest obscuration, the sky itself was 
overcast with clouds, and every visible appearance 
suppressed in the total darkness of a stormy night,, 
they received this event as a supernatural presage of 
their own &te^' and in despair retired to their tents*. 
They were soon afterwards persuaded to restore the 
colours which they had removed from their place ;, 
and, in order to avert the evils with which they 
were threatened, to make seasonable o£Sbrs of sub-* 
mission to the Prince^ 

It was therefore thought proper, that Drususi 
should instantly avail himself of this favourable* 
change, and, as much as possible^ facilitate the re- 
turn of the troops to their duty. For this purpose,, 
he caUed them again to the place of audience, treat* 
ed their mutiny as a transient fit of ill-humour which 
was past, and gave them to understand, that al- 
though he was not to be awed by their threats, he 
was moved by their dutiful and submissive behavi«. 
our ) that he should dispatch an officer with their re- 
quests to the Emperor, and should join his own en- 
treatiea to procure them immediate attention,.and ta 
obtain every favour that might be consistent with, 
the order of the service. 

After the departure of this messenger,, the expec- 
tations of the legions were fixed entirely upon the 
answer to be given by the Emperor,, and our the ef- 
fect of the young Caesar's interposition in their fa- 
vours*. In the meantime, the officers having resu« 
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med their command, and being obeyed in all the ordi- 
nary duties and forms of the camp, proposed to ex- 
ert their authority in stifling the remains of a muti-> 
nous spirit, which had so far subsided. They accord- 
ingly gave orders to seize, and to punish the princi- 
pal authors of the late disorders. 

Under this exertion of power, the trooped became 
as tame and submissive, as they had lately been re- 
fractory and ferocious. To signalize their zeal, some 
of the most guilty became the informers and instru- 
ments of justice against their own accomplices ; and 
the, humour from which this revolt proceeded ha* 
ving sunk, as it rose, without any rational plan, the 
mutiny appeared to be so entirely suppressed, and 
the discipline of the legions so effectually restored, 
that Drusus, with his company, and the escort which 
attended them, departed for Italy, without waiting 
for the return of the officer he had dispatched to the 
Emperor *• 

- These disorders, however, were not peculiar to the 
troops in Panonia ; they broke out with more vio- 
lence, and a more dangerous tendency, among those 
of the German frontier. On this side, eight legions 
were placed at two separate stations ; one division 
under Cecina, on the borders of the Low Countries ; 
the other under Caius Silius, on the Upper Rhine, 
both under the orders of Germanicus, who being 
adopted into the family of Cassar, had been vested 
by Augustus with the command of these armies, and 
with the presidency of Gaul. This young man had 

• Tacit. Annal. lib, i, c. 30, 
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sequel of their present attempts. Their despeDdeDce, 
during the progress of the eclipse, kept pace with 
the diminution of the moon^s light ; and a^ at the 
time of the greatest obscuration, the sky itself was 
overcast with clouds, and every visible appearance 
suppressed in the total darkness of a stormy night,, 
they received this event as a supernatural presage; of 
their own &te»- and in despair retired to their tents^ 
They were soon afterwards persuaded to restore the 
colours which they had removed from their place ;, 
and, in order to avert the evils with which they 
were threatened, to make seasonable o£Sbrs of sub-* 
mission to the Prince^ 

It was therefore thought proper, that Drususi 
should instantly avail himself of this favourable* 
change, and, as much as possible^ facilitate the re- 
turn of the troops to their duty. For this purpose,, 
he caUed them again to the place of audience,.treat« 
ed their mutiny as a transient fit of ill-humour which 
was past, and gave them to understand, that al- 
though he was. not to he awed by their threats, he 
was moved by their dutiful and submissive behavi«. 
our ; that he should dispatch an officer with their re- 
quests to the Emperor, and should join hb own en- 
treaties to procure them immediate attention,.and ta 
obtain every favour that might be consistent with, 
the order of the service. 

After the departure of this messenger,, the expec- 
tations of the legions were fixed entirely upon the 
answer to be given by the Emperor,, and our the ef- 
fect of the young Caesar's interposition in their fa- 
vours. In the meantime, the officers having resu« 
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'openly countenance their mutiny, might however 
give way to their desires, and suffer himself to be ele* 
vated by their means to the throne of Caesar. To pre* 
serve the appearances of order, until they should re- 
ceive his commands, they appointed officers to act ia 
I^ace of those they had killed, performed most of the 
usual military duties, mounted the ordinary guards, 
and, as in the presence of an enemy, took the stated 
precautions for the safety and peace of their camp. 

Germanicus, when the accounts of this alarming 
transaction were brought to him, was occupied in 
a£birs of the province, and in adminiatering the 
oath of allegiance on the accession of Tiberius. Sen- 
sible that his own high pretensions exposed him to 
be suspected of having encouraged these disorders, 
he repaired without delay to the station from which 
Cecina had been forced to withdraw. Upon his ap- 
proach, he was met by the legions ; but instead of 
the respectful silence that was usual in receiving 
their commander-in-chief, was saluted with cries of 
discontent, and a mixture of expostulation and in- 
sult. He was followed by a multitude, in the ut- 
most confusion, to that part of the camp at which it 
was usual to harangue the army. That he might oh^ 
serve the different parts of his audience, or, in case 
any insult were offered, that he might distinguish the 
division from whence it came, he gave the signal for 
the whole to draw up in their legions and cohorts, 
and to display their colours. 

So long as he spoke of the veneration due to the 
memory of Augustus, and of the glories acquired by 
the present Emperor himself at the head of these 
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very legions, he was heard with respect and atten* 
tion ; but when he touched on their want of duty, 
his voice could no longer be heard, and the whole 
presence was thrown into tumult. Some uncovered 
their scars, and called for the rewards that were due 
to their services ; others complained of the scantiness 
of their pay, of their toilsome marches, of their hard 
labour, in forming intrenchments, and in rearing 
magazines of wood and of forage. ** We have fol- 
** lowed our colours," said some of the veterans, 
** above thirty years : Is death the only termination 
'* to be hoped for our labours ?" They called for the 
legacy, which they heard was bequeathed to them 
by Augustus: they invited the Prince to declare 
himself sovereign of the empire, and offered to sup* 
port his pretensions with their swords. 

On this proposal, Germanicus, as if seized with 
horror, came down from the platform on which he 
stood, and was hastening to retire, when numbers 
interposed to stop him. *^ My duty to the Emperor," 
he said, ** is more precious to me than my life ;" and 
at these words, drawing his sword, he turned the 
point of it towards his own breast. Some of those 
who were near, laid hold of his arm ; others called 
out. Let him strike; and one, in particular, reaching 
his sword, said. Take this ; it is sharper than your 
(yarn. 

It is not to be questioned, that Germanicus might 
have led this army into Italy, and with a general 
consent placed himself at the head of the empire ; 
but he seems to have apprehended the rights of suc- 
cession in the present Emperor, with all the com* 
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mendable respect and fidelity which accompany the 
sentiments of loyalty and duty, under monarchies 
wisely established. Being desirous to withdraw 
from the tumult, and a way being made for him by 
the officers of his train, he retired to deliberate on 
the present alarming state of affiUrs. 

llie leaders of this mutiny were about to open a 
correspondence with the legions on the Upper Rhine. 
The enemy were in sight on the opposite banks of 
the river, and ready to take advantage of these dis- 
tractions. Some of the officers present gave it as 
their opinion, that an army should be formed from 
the provincial cohorts to overawe the legions ; but 
this was rejected by others, as likely to end in a 
civil war. Severity, it was observed by some, might 
exasperate ; concession, it was said by others, might 
breed insolence $ and the service was equally expo- 
sed to suf&r, whether the troops were indulged in 
all their demands, or in none. It was suggested at 
last, that by a little artifice, without committing the 
authority of the Emperor, the demands of the army 
might be satisfied. For this purpose, it was pro- 
posed that a letter should be feigned, as from Tibe- 
rius, so dated, that in writing it he could not be 
supposed to know of the disorder which now took 
place ; that in this letter, he should be personated as 
declaring, by a voluntary act of goodness, his inten- 
tion to double the legacy bequeathed by Augustus ; 
to fix the entire period of service at twenty years, 
and that of the ordinary duties at sixteen *. 

* A Roman soldier, afttt a certain period of sendee, was retained at his co- 
lours to encounter the enemy, though exempted froja the ordinary guard and 
•ther duties of the camp. 
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A letter to this purpose being accordingly produ* 
cedy the artifice was suspected ; but the terms wer^ 
accepted, on condition that the legacies were jq» 
standy paid ; that those who had served twenty 
years should be discharged, and those who had served 
sixteen years should be exemptedt as veterans, froiQ 
the common legionary forms. Many were accord- 
ingly discharged ; and the more clamorous wew 
paid up their share of the legacy, with such money 
as could be collected among the attendants of tbe 
Prince. Others were persuaded to suffer a delay of 
payment, until they should come into quarters for 
the winten 

From this station, Crermanicus repaired to that of 
the Upper Rhine, where, with less trouble, and by 
means of the same gratuities^ he prevailed on the le- 
gions of that division to withdraw into quarters. 
A mutiny of the troops on the Weser had broke out 
at the same time ; but was suppressed by the courage 
and ability of the officer at their head. 

It appears, that Tiberius, on hearing of these mu- 
tinies on the Rhine and the Weser, had recourse to 
the Senate, and wished to avail himself of their au- 
thority in restoring the discipline of the army. He 
probably meant, in the name of this body, to inflict 
the necessary severities, while he reserved to himseU^ 
the more popular office of granting indulgences, or 
of making some gracious concessions. 

A committee of the Senate, of whom one Muna- 
tius Plancus is mentioned as the head, was accord- 
ingly sent to the quarters of the army, and arrived 
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at the Ara Ubiorum \ where Germanicus, with two 
legions^ after quietiog the late mutiny, was retired 
for the winter. As soon aa it was known that de- 
puties were arrived from the Senate, to take cog-- 
nisance of the state of the army, the soldiers appre- 
hended that the late agreement was to be set aside ; 
that the indulgences granted to them were to be re- 
called, and that something ungracious was intended, 
which the Emperor chose to execute in some other 
name than his own ; for so the arts, by which the 
empire had been governed near fifty years, now be- 
gan to be understood. In this persuasion, the sol- 
diers, in a riotous manner, assembled round the 
quarters of their general ; and, as a signal that they 
were not any longer to respect his authority, they 
tore the imperial stand^rdfrom thence ; and to deter 
civil oflScers, for the future, from interposing in their 
afi&irs, meant to have murdered Munatius Plancus, 
and the other deputies of the Senate. These officers, 
however, took refuge at the colours of one of the 
legions, where, according to the practice of the Ro- 
man army, they had the protection of a sanctuary, 
and by this means escaped from the fury which was 
now so active against them. 

Germanicus being still accompanied in his quar- 
ters by his wife Agrippina and her infant son, the 
youngest of his children, and apprehending that they 
could not be safe in this place of disorder, determi- 
ned to remove them to some other station, where the 
troops, remaining in their duty, were likely to afford 

* Id the Bishopric of Cologne. 
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them protection. At their departure, the soHierSt 
seeing the wife and the infant child of their favourite 
leader, followed by a numerous train of female at* 
tendants, fly from their camp, as from a place in 
which no respect was to be paid to sex, age, or rank, 
were struck with the effect of their own violence. 
Some crowded in the way of this melancholy train, 
and endeavoured to detain them ; while others ran 
to the husband, and beseeched him to spare the le- 
gions so cruel a reproach, as was implied in his sup- 
posing that the wife of Germanicus, the daughter of 
Agrippa, and the grand-daughter of Caesar, with her 
infant child, were obliged to fly for safety from their 
quarters. 

The Prince, observing the disposition of the soU 
diers to relent, seized the opportunity of regaining 
his authority ; and, making it a condition that they 
themselves should return to their duty, complied 
with their request. 

In the first moment of zeal to signalize their a€* 
fection, multitudes, without knowing the cause of 
the change, passed with the impetuosity of popular 
tumults, by a rapid transition, from one extreme to 
the other; called out for justice on those who had 
been leaders in the late mutiny ; and themselves be- 
came willing instruments in punishing such as were 
pointed out to them as authors of a guilt, in which 
the whole had been concerned. Germanicus, and 
the principal officers, withdrew from the scene, 
leaving a Centurion on the platform, to preside in 
this extraordinary course of justice. Such prisoners 
as were brought to him, were hoisted up into view. 
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and upon the verdict of the multitude^ to spare or 
to punish, were released, or thrown down from the 
platform, and suffered immediate death from the 
hands of their fellow-soldiers. 

The same disorders had broken out, and still sub- 
sisted, at Vetera *, the station of the fifth and twen- 
ty-first legions : but Germanicus being now in con- 
dition to enforce his authority, advanced at the head 
of a powerful army, sent his instructions to Cecina, 
who was present with the mutinous troops, reqoi* . 
ring that they should, of their own accord, bring the 
guilty to justice ; and intimating, that if this were • 
not done before his arrival, he was determined, with- 
out distinction of persons, to put the whole to the^ 
sword. 

On this intimation, a considerable number of the 
soldiers entered into a concert for executing thife 
vengeance required of them, and at a time appoint- 
ed, began the slaughter of those who were most for- 
ward in the mutiny. As the camp was soon thrown 
into confusion, it became impossible to make any 
distinction of persons, and the massacre extended to 
all those who crowded in the way, and who were 
not apprized of the design. Germanicus, at his ar- 
rival, found the tents stained with blood, the pas- 
sages strewed with heaps of the slain, and all the 
appearances of a camp surprised by an enemy, or of 
an army put to the sword. Those who remained, 
affected for the present to pay respect to the autho- 
rity of their leaders ; but had shewn themselves ca* 

• Nearly opposite to Cleves. 
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pable of the greatest extremes against their officers^ 
as well as against their fellow-soldiers. 

These were the principal difficulties which Tibe- 
rius encountered in effecting his succession : he had 
other alarms in the commencement of his reign, but 
of inferior moment. Such were the troubles occa* 
sioned by the imposture of one Clemens, who had 
been a slave in the service of the posthumous Agrip- 
pa ; and by the conspiracy of Scribonius Libo, whot 
being encouraged by his affinity to persons of the 
highest name in the republic, had formed some vi- 
sionary design on the empire. 

Clemens, upon the death of the late Emperor, had 
gone to the place at which his master the posthumous 
Agrippa was detained in exile, meant to have con. 
ducted him to one of the armies in Gaul, where he 
made no doubt that the son of Agrippa, and the 
lineal descendant of Csssar, would have found a fa- 
vourable reception ; but his design being prevented 
by the death of this unfortunate young man, he 
formed a project still more wild and romantic, found- 
ed on some resemblance which he himself bore to 
his deceased master. Thus qualified, he took his 
name, and proposed to personate him. Pretending 
to have escaped from the cruelty of the usurper Ti- 
berius, he frequently changed his place, and affected 
concealment; but artfully suffered himself to be 
seen by those who were likely to be imposed upon, 
or inclined to afford him protection or support. He 
was accordingly favoured by many persons of con. 
sequence, who were either deceived, or willing to 
countenance any attempt that was made to disturb 

VOL, V, T 
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the plreisent ducc^sdidi!. Among his supposed abet* 
tors, however; he had titifoktiitllEitely One person eifi- 
ployed by the Emperor himself, with instructiotis to 
jseduce aiid to circumvent him. By this emissaiy, 
defecting to believe Ms story, and to aid him in as^ 
sertitig his p^tensions to thb throne, he was deliver- 
ed over into the hands of his enemies, and was put 
lo death by order of Tiberius, who, it is said, haii 
the barbarous curiosity to visit him, and to satisfy 
himself a^ to his likeness to Agrippa, before he waft 
executed. 

The Emperor was soon after rather amused ihim 
alarmed, by the informations he received of the prac- 
tices of Scribonius Libd, his other competitor for 
the throne of Csesar. This young man being. By his 
mother, the grandson of Pompey, and, by his fatfaet, 
the nephew of Scribonia, who was the first wife of 
Augustus, was consequently the cousin of Julia, and 
of her children. His aflSnity to the sovereigns of 
the world, inspired hitn with thoughts and expecta- 
tions above the condition of a subject, and laid him 
open to the arts of false and designing men, whom 
the fashion of the times encouraged with the pro- 
spect of impunity, and even of rewards. 

Such men, affecting zeal for the safety of the 
Emperor, enticed the unwary to engage themselves 
in some treasonable practice, and, when so involved, 
took the merit of Informing against them. In this 
odious character, a Senator of the name of Firmius 
Catus, in order to practise upon the weakness of Li- 
bo, procured him an intercourse with professed ma- 
gicians, astrologers, and interpreters of dreams, who 
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flattered bim with the hopes of empire ; aod after he 
was engaged in this idle or criminal correspondence^ 
contrived^ by means of one Flaccus Vesculaoips^ 
who frequented the court, to give secret informative 
o£ a dangerous conspiracy. 

TiberiM39 employing all his artifice against tbi^ 
feeble antagonist, refused to see the informer, bu^ 
directed faim to continue his vigilance, and to repprf; 
his discoveries by the same channel : As if yileness 
were the natural concomitant of cruelty, while the 
Emperor himself concurred in the snare which was 
laid for this unhappy young man, he raised him to 
the dignity of Preetor, treated him, at the feasts and 
entertainments of the palace, with uncommon markf( 
of distinction, and took the malicious pleasure of 
observing, how far these flatteries, joined to the hopes 
of empire which arose from the pretended revelations 
of futurity, contributed to swell his presumption. 

In the meantime, and possibly before die design 
of the Emperor, or his confidant, was ripe for execi^- 
tion, Fulcinius Trio, another professional spy, having 
intimation of the matter from one of the astrologei3 
who had been consulted by Libo, and proposing tp 
snatch the prey .froffi th<e priginal iitformer, or tp 
have a preferaUe daim jbo the reward, carried his 
discovery d^ectjy before the Senate itself; but the 
Emperor .being presoiM^ w]ien this information was 
lodged, with a wretched afiectation of justice tpjthe 
first informer, reveaied what was already known, 
and, with an odious accuracy, enumerated tbe piteous 
follies <^ which Libo had been guilty. The Sj^a- 
tors, pretending to be alarmed at such a treason, vied 

t2 
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inrith each other in expressions of abhorrence ; and 
many of them contended for the honour of being al- 
low^ to conduct the prosecution v^hich was to be 
formed against so heinous a crime. 

The slaves of the accused, agreeably to a late in* 
novation in the law, were transferred in property to 
tiie Emperor, that they might be received, and put 
to the question, in evidence against their former 
master. 

* Libo had the first intimation of what Was passing, 
by the arrival of armed men, who, with orders to 
seize his person, broke into his house. Terrified by 
this appearance, he pleaded for mercy ; or, if this 
could not be obtained, implored that one of his own 
servants might be allowed to put an end to his life ; 
and being disappointed in both these requests, he 
took poison or wounded himself, and was actuaUy 
in the agonies of death, when, according to Dion 
Cassius, he was, in order to obtain the confiscation 
of his estate, carried before the Senate to receive a 
formal sentence. By the decree which was given, 
the name and family of Libo were consigned to iiK 
famy ; and the astrologers, his accomplices, were ex- 
pelled from Italy, or put to death. 

The Emperor, when this sentence was given, af- 
fected regret for the unhappy young man ; com- 
plained of his precipitancy in preventing, by a rash 
act of despair, the eflfects of mercy, and professed an 
intention to have spared his life. 

From the time at which the mutinies on the Rhine 
and Danube were suppressed, and from the conclu- 
sion of this formal proceeding against Scribonius, as 
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a traitor to the lawful sovereign of the empire, yf^ 
may date the accession of Tiberius to the throne of 
CflE^Ju*. He was now in the fifty-sixth year of hia 
age ; is described in his person as tall» robust, and 
healthy ; erect in his walk ; of a fair complexion, 
handsome countenance, large eye, but frowning j of 
few words, and slow of utterance ; without any ac- 
tion or gesticulation while he spoke, besides a kind 
of involuntary and ungraceful play with his fingenu 
His manner, notwithstanding his figure, was so un- 
gracious, that Augustus, in recommending him to 
public £ivour, thou^t proper to make an apology 
for this defect in his appearance ; observing, that Ma 
forbidden looks were but accidents in the outward 
form of his person, not expressions of vice in his 
temper *• In his youth he was addicted tp de* 
bauchery ; but as he advanced to manhood, being ii| 
awe of the Emperor, he learned in many thinga to 
disguise his inclinations, and acquired a habit of re* 
serve or hypocrisy. 

Augustus on all occasions seemed to receive Tibe» 
rius with some degree of repugnance ; so that when 
he came into company, the Emperor, if engaged in 
any pleasurable conversation, changed the subject, 
and altered his countenance. Though in some de- 
gree reconciled to him, or obliged from necessity to 
employ him in the conduct of his affairs, and though 
observed sometimes to speak of him even in terms 
of regard and confidence, yet he gave more frequent^ 
)y, with respect to him, signs of aversion and 



• Sueton. in Ti|>er. c. 81, et Tacit. AnnaL lib. i. 
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tirost ; and it is not unlikely that be fluctuated U> 
the last in his purjyose concerning him. Deteftni- 
lied, however, by the influence and intrigues of Livia, 
Or by the relation subsisting between them, he left 
him in possession of the empire, which he had long 
intended for persons more nearly related in blood, 
^d more in his favour : but whatever wei% the mo- 
tives of his choice, such was the belief of a delibe* 
r^te and selfish design in all the actions of Augustiifii^ 
that he was by many supposed to have made choioA 
6f Tiberius, merely that, in the comparison of cha- 
facters, the prefbrence might be given to himsdi, 
And the reign immediately following might be a fbil 
to his own. 

Before the events which have been mentioned had 
put Tiberitis in full possession of the government^ 
imd while he yet afifected to decline it, the Consulsi 
the Senate, and all the principal citizens at Rome, 
had taken the oath of submission and allegiance. The 
whole army and all the provinces soon after follow- 
ed their example ; and the world looked with anxi- 
bus expectation for the full display of a character, 
hitherto, for the most part, wrapped up in reserve, 
and justly suspected of cruelty. Among the first 
discoveries which were made of his temper, it ap^ 
Reared that even his mother Livia had mistaken his 
disposition, or rated too high her own ascendant 
over him. In procuring the empire to her son, she 
had joined to the zeal of a mother, a high degree of 
ambition, and a desire to emerge from a species of 
obscurity, in which she bad lived in the reign of her 
husband. She flattered herself^ that upon the acces*- 



sion of Tiberitt3f she wa3 tq possess a gre^t piurt cf 
the imperial pp^irery or rather to exercise the whoh 
in his name, trusting to the deference which be 
hitherto affected for all her opinions, or to his grati* 
tude for the high obligations she had conferred up« 
on him» she instantly assumed all the consequence 
she expected to reap from his greatness, laid asidp 
the caution and reserve which she had ever preserved 
under the reign of Augustus, advanced iitto publio 
view, and as if she had taken possession of the em- 
pire for herself, under pretence of having bestowed 
it on^her son, took a principal part in all. matters qf 
State, appearing on solemn occasions with her lictora, 
and all the other ensigns or formalities of a public 
.station ^ 

The Senatet trusting to the mother's supposed 
knowledge of her son's inclinations, yielded to her in 
all the prercigatives she was pleased to assume, in- 
serted her name with that of the Emperor in all pu-* 
blic acts, 9nd, in the titles of Tiberius, styled him 
the son of Augusta as well as of Caesar. They weve 
mU however, suffered long to remain in this error. 
They were told by t^e Emperor, with an alarming 
coldness of manner, which left no doubt of his siq- 
cerity, T/iai tba ambition ofworn^^diould not he si^ 
fered to e^qeed ffte proper hounds^ and that he shouU 
always endetWQur topreuribe.mch bounds to his arm t. 

From the time in which this declaration waq made 
by the Emperor, it appears that livia, at no loss to 
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interpret his meaning, entirely dropt her preten- 
sions to any part in the government, and became no 
less reserved in the reign of her son, than she had 
been in that of her husband. 

As Augustus, in assuming the sovereignty, and in 
the whole of his reign, was kept in awe by the re- 
publican spirit, which he supposed still to lurk with 
a dangerous violence in the minds of the People ; so 
Tiberius, to the affectation of treading in the steps 
of his predecessor, joined a great measure of distrust 
in the dispositions of the Feeble towards himself in 
particular, and in their predilection for others, who 
might be supposed more worthy to reign. Among 
these, he looked upon Germanicus as the first or 
principal object of his jealousy. He had adopted this 
young man, merely in compliance with the late Em- 
peror's will, and considered him not only, as he was 
become by this act of adoption, prior to his own son 
in the order of succession to the empire, but, as he 
was, by the predilection of the People, by the at* 
tachment of the army, and the high pretensions of 
his wife Agrippina, a most dangerous rival to him- 
self. He could not forgive a person to whom the le- 
gions on the Rhine had made offers of the empire ; 
and who, for having declined the offer, was deemed 
the more worthy to receive it. Although he endea- 
voured, under professions of the highest regard, to 
dissemble his feelings, and although, in making his 
report to the Senate of the disorders which had late- 
ly taken place in the army, he spoke of the conduct 
of both his sons, Germanicus and Drusus, with equal 
tenderness and applause j he had nevertheless suffer- 
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ed the retainers of court to see through this disginse; 
encouraged them to charge Germanicus with want 
of capacity or courage in resisting the mutiny, and 
had taken his own resolution to remove him from a 
situation in which his popularity, the ambition of 
Agrippina, or the presumption of the troops under 
his command, might, in a moment, engage him in 
some dangerous design on the empire. 

Upon these motives, therefore, it was proposed to 
remove Germanicus from the German station, and 
from the command of troops by whom he was be- 
loved, to the command of an army inferior in point 
of character, and to which he was less known, or less 
an object of favour. 

While this resolution was taken at Rome, Ger- 
manicus, after the suppression of the late mutinies, 
that he mi^t not allow the soldiers to brood over 
their grievances, that they might not have leisure to 
renew their complaints, or be suffered to languish for 
want of employment, projected an expedition beyond 
the Rhine, and passed this river with twelve thou- 
sand men of the legions, twenty cohorts of the pro- 
vinces, and eight alae, or regiments of horse. . By 
;:his sudden irruption, made before it was known 
that his troops were willing to obey him, he surpri- 
sed a great body of barbarians, assembled to take ad- 
vantage of the disorder which they supposed to sub- 
sist in the Roman army, dispersed them with great 
slaughter, continued his march to the famous ground 
on which Varus had been cut off with his legions ; 
and finding the field still covered with the bones of 
the slain, gave directions to have them collected and 
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inierrecL In this pious office, the prince himself 
ed with the private men, and put his hand to the 
work J a drcnmstaoce which, when reported at Rome^ 
considerably increased the jealousy of the Emperor, 
prom thence, he proposed to invade the territory mi 
Arminitts, and to punish that bairbarian for his tr^- 
cherf to those unfortunate legions. In executikm 
of this design, being provided with a thoqsand ves^ 
sels, he embarked on the Ems, fell down this river 
to a considerable distance, and, having landed €» its 
eastern banks, and overrun the country from thence 
to the Weser, in his encounter with the natives cf 
that district obtained two considerable victories. 

After these operations, Germanicus again returned 
to his ships in the Ems, and continued bis nairfga- 
tion to the sea. Supposing that the mouth of the 
Rhine must be contiguous to that of the Emsy lie 
proposed, by a short voyage on the coast, to pass 
from the one to the other, and, without exposing him- 
self to be harassed in a march by land, thus to re- 
cover his former station on the frontier of GauL On 
this stormy coast, however, having met with diffi- 
culties with which neither his vessels nor his mari- 
ners were fit to contend, his fleet was dispersed ; 
many of his ships were cast away on the continent, 
others wrecked on the contiguous islands, and some 
-drove quite into Britain. He himself got on shore 
on the coast which is now called East Freizland, and 
isaw with despair the apparent wreck of many vessels 
of his fleet, which seemed to be lost irrecoverably on 
the banks which were left by the sea at low-water. 
From this disaster, however, he recovered the great- 
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er piirt of his forces. Tbe vessels wliich were ^near- 
est in company with his own^ got afloat on the re^ 
tnm of the flood, and the troops from on board of 
them were landed, without any considerable lossj 
By this escape of his army, he was still in condition 
to make head against the natives of the country, 
who, intending to profit by the losses he had recent* 
ly sustained, were assembled on the Weser ; but be* 
tng surprised by his sudden re<-appearance, they fled 
before him, and separated to their different quar^ 
tens. 

Germanicus, upon his return from this expedition^ 
and while he was meditating a renewal of such ope^ 
rations on the following year, had intimation of the 
Emperor's intention to remove him from his station 
on the Rhine. This intimation was accompanied 
with a message, full of the most flattering commen- 
dation of his services. He was invited to Rome, un-> 
der pretence of celebrating a triumph, which had 
been decreed to him for his late victories, and for the 
purpose of assuming the Consulate, to which he was 
destined in the approaching year, as coUei^e to the 
Emperor himself. As it was supposed, however, that, 
under an appearance of modesty, or reluctance to 
withdraw from a hazardous war, in which the troops 
he commanded were still engaged, he might decline 
accepting of a mere honorary invitation, it was sub- 
joined to these reasons of recall, that the remains of 
glory, if there were still any to be reaped in that 
quarter, ought to be reserved for his brother Drusus, 
there being no other enemy now lefl from whom to 
collect his laurels. 
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An invitatkm to court, accompanied with the last 
of these connderationsy though veiled under so many 
flattering pretences, was sufficiently understood to be 
a peremptory command; and this Germanicusaccofd- 
ingly obeyed. On his arrival in Italy, only two co- 
horts or battalions were sent from Rome to attend 
him* But every circumstance contributed to zxxgm 
ment the jealousy of the Emperor ; the greater part 
of the Prsetorian bands, mingled with multitudes of 
the Peojde^ of every sex, condition, and age, advan- 
ced of their own accord some miles from the city, and 
received him with uncommon acclamations of joy \ 
Having made his entry, as had been proposed, in 
triumph, he wa^ with the Emperor himself, put in 
nomination for the consulate ci the following year. 

The popularity of which Germanicus now appear- 
ed to be possessed in the city, was no less mortifying 
to his adoptive father, than his power in the army 
was supposed to be dangerous. His presence, if it 
did not obscure the lustre of the Emperor himself^ 
actually placed him, as elder brother, in a continual 
state of precedence to Drusus^ to whom the father 
was by nature attached ; and the contending interest 
of these two princes, the one by adoption^ the other 
by birtli, the son of the Emperor, though supposed 
to be on the best terms with each other, bad divided 
the court. 

Agrippina, the wife of Germanicus, inheriting the 
blood of Augustus, and ever carrying in her haughty 
looks the pretensions of the Caesarian family, was 
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become to Li via, whoih she considered as a stepmo* 
ther, no less an object of animosity, than she was to 
the Emperor himself. Under these circumstancesy 
the resolution to separate Germanicus fix)m the Ger« 
man armies, and to place him in the command of the 
eastern provinces, a situation apparently honourably 
but in which he should be surrounded with persons 
who might serve as a restraint, or as spies on his con- 
duct, was now carried into execution. He was vest- 
ed with a commission to restore the tranquillity of 
Asia, now said to be in a state of disturbance, occa- 
sioned by disputes which had arisen on the succession 
to the kingdoms of Cappadocia and Armenia. 

Germanicus, in the end of the third year of the 
present reign, set out upon his apparently honour- 
able commission. Having a supreme authority in 
the several provinces through which he was to pass^ 
from the sea of Ionia to the extremities of Egypt 
and of Syria, he visited, as chief in command, the 
cities of Greece, still revered as the principal semina- 
ries of philosophy and literature ; and upon his entiy 
into Asia, proceeded to execute the commission on 
which he was sent. He reduced Cappadocia and 
Commagen6 to the form of Roman provinces, ma- 
king some abatement of the taxes formerly paid to 
their own princes *, and settled Zeno, son to the king 
of Pontus, on the throne of Armenia. He afterwards 
ventured to continue his progress into Egypt, though 
contrary to an edict of the late Emperor, which was 
still in force. On his return from thence, he was ta- 

* Tacit AnnaL lib. ii, c. 95. 
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ken illy and died at Antiocdi, in the thirty-fouidi yeat 
of his age* with Mime siispicions of having been poir 
poned by Cn. Ptso, the PraBfect of Syrian not witiir 
€Qt the ooniiivance or the direction of Tiberius htm- 

It is not to be doubted, that the £mperor looked 
upon this &vourite of the army and the People with 
gveat distrust, and might have sought for opportuni- 
ties to sacdfice him to his own sa&ty, or to that of 
'his son Drusus ; but it does not appear that he pn>- 
4»eded any further on this occasion, than to remove 
iiUn from a situation in which he fumishiedthe cooirt 

• 

with continual occasions of mortificatioQ or jealonsy, 
srito one that was equally splendid in appearance, but 
tending to lessen his consequence in the empire ; and 
that he meant only to place him in the command of 
mmiesover whom he had no personal influence, and 
who, if disposed to revolt, ^niere less to be feared tiian 
the more hardy legions which were formed on the 
Sliine and the Danube. 

Id sending Germanicus into Asia, great attention 
sndeed had been paid to the choice of a person who 
ishould be placed immediately under him as governor 
-of Syria, the province which contained in itself the 
fHTSDcipai ^resources of the East, and where it was 
tbeaiight proper to have a person likely^ in enrery mea- 
anme, to thwart and counteract this rival of the Em- 
fnoTj rather tha» to become subservient to his am- 
iKfeion, or to promote his greatness. This intention 
was rendered extremely evident by the removal of 

* Sueton. in vita Caii, c. I. 
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Cmtkus BUanust with whom Germanicus was atxmt 
io contract an alliance by the intermarriage of two 
of their children, in order to make way for Piso^ a 
man already unacceptable to Germanicos, -audi in ge- 
n&ni^ distinguished foy a temper harsh or intractably 
and likely to disagree with every soperior whatever* 

It is likewise extremely probable, that ^so, aa 
well as his wife Plancina, mi^t have learned foy their 
own penetration, thatGermanicus and Agrippina had 
incurred the disjdeasure of Tiberius and Livia i alid 
that tbese, thfougfa immediate relations of llie im^ 
rikl family, would not, in case of a disagreement with 
the provincial officers who stood in their way^ n^ 
ceive any cordial suj^ort at the court of the Empe^ 
ror. 

Some early effects of an insolence, founded upiHl 
this supposition, appeared in the behaviour of Pim 
and Flancina. While Germanicus was yet on his 
route into Asia» Fiso, having overtaken the prince, 
and piassinghim without the customary inaiksaf re^ 
is^ect or attention, from thenceforward seemed to let 
him at defiance. At their first interview in Sym> 
both were extremely guarded, but shewed do signs 
of cordiality at confidence. Piso afkerwiards endea- 
voured to pre-'occupy the affections of the aamy jn 
opposition to Germanicus ; and had the boldness to 
march, in contempt of his orders, with a body of 
troops, into Armenia. When tibe I^nce was taken 
ill, it was said, that Piso had spies to observe the 
progress of his disease^ and seemed to await the 
event, as likely to place himself at the head of all the 
forces in Asia. Gemianicus having recovered firom 
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his first fit of illness, had the conduct of Piso repre- 
sented to him in such terms, as led him to command 
his attendance, when he declared open enmity a* 
gainst him, and dismissed him the province. But, 
as the Prince soon afterwards relapsed, he accused 
Piso o£ having practised against his life, and charged 
all l^s friends, who were present at his death, to bring 
the author of it to a severe and just retribution. 

Piso hearing of the death of Germahicus while he 
yet lay on board of a ship on the coast of Asia, be- 
trayed his animosity to the dead, by public and in* 
decent demonstrations of joy. He afterwards at- 
tempted, by force, to. reinstate himself in the govern- 
ment of Syria, from which he had been ordered by 
Germanicus to depart ; but was repulsed by Sentius, 
who had been chosen by the officers of the Prince's 
train to keep possession of the province, until the 
pleasure of the Emperor should be known. 

Upon this event, Piso sent forward his own son to 
Rome, in order to prevent, as much as possible, the 
aspersions which were likely to be propagated against 
him in the city. He himself passed by lUyricum, to 
pay his court to Drusus, who was then in that pro- 
vince, and to implore his protection. Being received 
by this Prince with coldness, though without any 
marked prepossession of his guilt, he from thence 
continued his voyage into Italy. 

Agrippina, arriving soon after at Brundisium with 
the ashes of her deceased husband, was, by order of 
the Emperor, received by a great military escort, and 
the honours of war. She passed in a kind of funeral 
procession through multitudes that were collected 
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from every part of the country to gaze upon her ; 
and comtng to Rome sufficiently impressed with the 
idea that her husband was poisoned^ called for re- 
renge upon the supposed authors of his death. Num- 
bers contended for the honour of carrying her com* 
plaints before the tribunals of justice, and of satia- 
ting her revenge on the murderers of her husband. 
A prosecution soon after commenced against Piso ; 
in which all that was known to be exceptionable in 
the preceding part of his life was stated against him 
by Fulcinius Trio, the person already mentioned as 
having exercised the trade of informer in the case of 
Libo. The charge of poisoning, and the other crimes 
imputed to Piso in his late command, was committed 
to Vitellius and Veranus, persons peculiarly attached 
to Grermanicus. The trial having begun before the 
Emperor himself, was afterwards transferred to the 
Senate, Two days were allowed for the accusers to 
enforce their charge, and three for the accused to 
make his defence. The prosecutors brought sufficient 
evidence of Piso's arrogance and extortion ; of niuch 
undutiful behaviour to Germanicus himself in Asia ; 
of disobeying his orders ; of having made war beyond 
the limits of his own province,; but no sufficient 
evidence of his having made any attempts, by poison, 
on the life of the Prince. The chaise, indeed, as 
stated or laid, was extremely incredible, that Piso 
should, at the table of Germanicus, and in the midst 
of servants, attendants, and friends, venture to mix 
poison in a dish from which numbers were to eat. To 
render this imputation still more improbable, it was 
observed, that the dead body had been exposed to 

VOL. V. u 
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public view in the market-place at Antioch, and that 
no external marks or indications of poison were founds 
The principal evidence produced of any criminal 
practice against the Prince's life, consisted of a col- 
lection of human bones, some verses, pieces of lead 
marked with the name of Germanicus, and other 
supposed philters or charms, which were found in his 
quarters, and which were considered as implements 
of sorcery, employed against the life of the persoof 
whose name was inscribed, . and against whom they 
were supposed to take a mysterious effect, if the poi- 
son should fail. 

The charge of murder, therefore, supported by such 
evidence only, will appear to the modem reader en- 
tirely groundless, and must have been rejected, even 
by the tribunal to which it was referred ; but the ac- 
cused, seeing that the torrent ran high against him, 
and probably to prevent the consequences of a for- 
mal sentence to effect the confiscation of his family- 
estate, cut short the proceedings by a voluntary 
death ; or, as was supposed by many, was secretly 
put to death by an order from the court, lest his pub- 
lic confession should appear to involve the Emperor 
himself in the guilt. 

On either supposition, the death of Piso being con- 
sidered as an act of self-condemnation, or as a pre- 
caution in Tiberius to prevent a discovery, confirmed 
the People in their suspicion, that one or both were 
concerned in the murder of the favourite Prince. 
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Review qf thefi^st period in the reign qf Tiberius. — JfpUca' 
tions qf penal law. — Diepoeition qf Tiberius to a recluse ttfe. 
Place and character of Sganus. — Death of DrusuSf son qf 
the Emperor. — Beflrement qf Tiberius to the island qf Ca* 
preiB. — Jealousy qf the Emperor against Agrippina and her 
children. — Death of lAvia Augusta. — Design Jbnned agmist 
Sganus. — His Death. — Prosecution of his supposed aicampK^ 
ces.^'An^ees— old age^-and death qf Tiberius. 

The death of Germanicus is considered by historian's 
as a remarkable epoch in the present reign *. Before 
this events Tiberius, as if conscious that he held the 
empire by his good behaviour, was popular in his 
manners, and guarded in his administration; declined 
the extravagant honours which were offered to him'} 
was easy of access ; affected to live like a private ci<^ 
tizen ; returned visits, and accepted invitations to en- 
tertainments and feasts ; visited the sick, attended 
funerals, and delivered'orations in praise of the dead t. 
He treated the titular magistrates of Ronie with the 
same ceremonious respect that used to be observed in 
times of the republic; rose, and stood, in the presence 
of the Consul ; took his place in the Senate as a pri^ 
vate member ; was frequently seen in the courts of 

* Dio. Cass. lib. Ivii, c. 19. f Ibid. 
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justice as an assessor, as an advocate, as an evidence, 
or as a spectator. To a person who saluted him with 
the title oi Master^ " Insult me not," he said, " with 
that odious appellation. I am the master of my 
slaves, general of the army, and no more than 
^' Prince, or first in the rolls of the Senate and Peo* 
^* pie." He took the title of Augustus only in his 
•correspoodenqe with fbrei|pa powers. In all hia ad- 
dr?8«9a^ wlietlier to par^ular members of the Senate^ 
w.ta this Jbody 9t large, h^ was in the highest decree 
MqKSctfiil and courteous. When engaged in debate 
be endea^poared to qualify contradiction or 



of opinion with reject and regret. To a Senator, 
named Haterius, on some such occasion, he said, '* I 
<' hope you will forgive m^ if, in my duty as a Se- 
** qator, I diH^r from you somewhat too freely/*. 
At a meetiitg of the Senate, in referring some matter 
to their decision, he concluded with these words : 
** I have formerly said, and now say, that it becomes 
<' the person you have intrusted with so large a share 
^' of the public affairs, to consider himself as the ser- 
5^ vant of this a^^emblyi as the servant of the Peopley 
*^ and of every individual ; nor do I repent me of this 
^^ saying ; for I have found you, and still find you, 
^' candid, indulgent, and kind masters *.'' He affect- 
ed a continual deference to their judgment on every 
subject, whether of policy, revenue, or foreign cor- 
respondence, even seemed to wait for their orders in 
what concerned the command of the army, and pre* 
tended to be displeased, when officers, employed in 

• Sueton. in Tiber, c. 25. 
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the provinces, made their report directly to bimselfj 
without communicating the subject of their dilk 
patches first to the Senate* 

With these popular arts, which the Senators ifi^ 
deed did not mistake fbr a real acknowledgment of 
their own authority, he joined an administratimi in 
many things worthy of a wise and exemplary Prince $ 
indulged the People in the freedom of speech to 
which they had been accustomed, saying, ** That, lA 
** a free country, the mind and the tongue should be 
^ free/' To those who brought him information of 
any slander spoken of himself, he afifected indifieiv 
ence» ** If you mind such accusations as these,'* he 
would say, ** there will be no end of them/' He gave 
a ready hearing and redress to all the complaints 
which were made to him from the provinces, and 
carefully limited the exactions of his officers within 
the bounds of established and ordinary fees *• To 
persons suffering by fire, earthquakes, or other pub- 
lic calamities, to the fiunilies of decayed Senators^ to 
the children of those who had bequeathed their es- 
tates by will to himself, he was munificent add libe- 
ral; took effectual measures to suppres3 the banditti 
which, from the time of the civil vrars, still infinted 
the country ; and endeavoured to diminish that con^ 
«tant source of corruption^ thehabit of idleness, which 
the People acquired in attending the too frequent re^ 
petition of shows and of public entertainments. He 
gave an abatement of Some taxes which had been inU' 
posed by the late Emperor^ and, in particular, miti- 

* Tadt AnnaL lib. It, c, 6— *7. 
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gated the penalties which had been erroneously in- 
flicted on celibacy. 

Tiberius seemed to have perceived that the seve- 
rities employed by his predecessor, to enforce mar- 
riage, served only to multiply the evils of the times, 
without administering any effectual remedy to that 
which was complained of. But what, in this enu- 
meration of examples of his political conduct, would 
have done him most honour, had he continued to 
support it in the subsequent part of his reign, was 
the equanimity with which he rejected many frivo- 
lous accusations which were brought against the un* 
wary by his own flatterers, or by the mercenary in- 
formers who began to swarm in his time. 

In respect to criminal prosecutions, the change of 
government which took place at Rome, had, without 
altering the language or forms of law, made a fatal 
change in the effect they produced ; and served to 
show, that the seeds of despotism may be laid in the 
freest establishments ; and that when the characters 
of men are changed, the worst abuse may proceed 
from the best institutions *• 

Provisions for the security of the State, or the re- 
straints provided against treasonable practices, were 
principal objects in the laws of the republic. The 
crimes t against which those restraints were provi- 
ded, were, in reality, a trespass on the majesty of the 
commonwealth, including rebellion, breach of public 
trust, betraying the forces of the State to its ene- 
mies, or violating the person of the magistrate in the 

* Lex Miyestatis. f Public crimes. 
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discharge of his office. These were justly reputed 
an invasion of the rights of the sovereign, were pub- 
h'c crimes, and might be prosecuted by any citizen, 
though not particularly interested in the issue of the 
trial. 

In the time of the republic, the prosecution of 
public crimes was considered as a duty ; and the 
character of an informer, bringing to light what of- 
fended the commonwealth, though in some instances 
invidious, was not reckoned dishonourable*. In 
this character the most respectable and popular citi- 
zens sometimes braved the resentment of the most 
powerfiil offenders, or, when engaged in private en- 
mities, sought their revenge, without incurring any 
dishonour as informers, by raising prosecutions on a 
public account t. 

Amidst the decline of republican manners, how- 
ever, the mere permission to become a public accu- 
ser, and the credit annexed to this character, were 
not, in all cases, sufficient to obtain prosecutions, or 
to prevail upon persons, not called upon by some 
material interest, to engage in so arduous, and oflen 
so dangerous a task, as that of urging to justice of* 
fenders, who were powerfully supported by their 
fortunes, their rank, or the number of their adherents 
and friends. In the latter times of the republic, 
therefore, as the ardour of zeal for the common- 



* Private crimes or c^encet could uot be prosecuted by any person besides 
the party aggrieved, or some person having an interest in the case, 
f Plutarch, in Lucullo, initio. 
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wealth was supposed to wax cold» and motives of 
ambition and interest were required in aid of public 
virtue^ it was enacted^ That whoever convicted a 
person of any public crime, incurring degradation or 
forfeiture, should be entitled to succeed to the dig« 
nity» whether of Citizen, Knight, or Senator, from 
which the criminal was degraded. And, lest even 
thia consideration should not be sufficient to excite 
prosecution, it was enacted. That a fourth part of the 
estate of the person convicted should be joined to 
the reward 

The office of an accuser or informer, supported by 
a pure concern for the public safety, was commeod*k 
able, and a duty, implied in the public defence, in^ 
cumbent on every good citizen : but proceeding in 
any degree upon mercenary motives, even under the 
republic, when the cause to be supported was the 
majesty of the State itself, must have lost consider* 
ably of its lustre ; and still more under the present 
government, when the object of the law, as well as 
the motive for its application, were so much changed^ 
the character of a prosecutor, though disguised under 
the ancient forms and titles, was become, in the 
highest degree, vile and detestable : Whence, per* 
haps with too little distinction of occasions or ser- 
vices, the name of informer, when bestowed upon 
those who warn the magistrate of intended crimes^ 
remains, even with us, a denomination of infamy or 
contempt. 

Under the establishment of Augustus, the idea of 
majesty was transferred from the metaphysical enti- 
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ty of the State to the Emperor's perscm * ; and to 
far as the majesty of the State is concentrated in the 
sovereign^ there was certainly no error in this con* 
struction of the law» But in this case, a principal 
object of the law being to guard an individual, not 
only his safety, and the authority of his government^ 
but his most private concerns, were made a part in 
the majesty which was to be preserved. Whatever 
implied disrepect, whatever alarmed his jealousy, or 
interfered with his caprice, even intrigues of debauch 
with women of his family, were constructed as trea^ 
son. And, under a continuation of this govemmenty 
the evil was still further inflamed by the pretended 
zeal of spies and inquisitors, who, partly to pay theilr 
court, and partly to obtain the rewards which arose 
from the confiscation of estates, endeavoured to keep 
on foot a continual persecution, in which they 
brought to trial the most trivial indiscretions, as well 
as more real offences, against the person, authority^ 
or dignity of the Prince. The swarms of such per^ 
sons who haunted the steps of the unwaiy, and filled 
the Senate and the courts of justice with crud or £t> 
volous complaints j in which, by interesting the pas^ 
sions of the Emperor, they endeavoured to make 
him a party in the vengeance to be executed against 
the accused ; was one of the most grievous circum- 
stances attending the last fiital revolution of State. 
Tiberius, who, during the first years of his reign, 
and under his supposed awe of the public favour, 

* " Maj«8ta8 est tmplitudo et dignitai dtitetis.*' <Soer« diB Ontore^ liU ii 

c. 39. 
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declared for Germanicus, notwithstanding the cruel 
tendency of an establishment to which he succeeded, 
and notwithstanding his own temper, which was 
sufficiently prompt and sanguinary, had the honour, 
in some measure, to withstand this torrent of vile- 
ness, and to treat many frivolous accusations with a 
proper degree of contempt. A Senator of the name 
of Falenius, being accused of having included, with 
other furniture in the sale of his house, a statue of 
Augustus * : another, of the name of Rubrius, being 
accused of having taken a false oath by the name o£ 
Augustus ; and Granius Marcellus being accused of 
having taken the head from a statue of that Prince, 
in order to substitute a head of Tiberius in its stead, 
a manner of paying his court rather ridiculous than 
criminal ; in these and other instances of the same 
kind, Tiberius either took no part, or gave his in- 
structions to the Senate in very liberal and manly 
terms. On the subject of the prosecution that was 
raised against Falenius, " My father,** he said, " was 
** deified, that his divinity niight be a safeguard and 
** a protection, not a snare to the People. His image 
" may, no doubt, be included, with those of the 
^^ other gods, as part in the furniture of a house to 
" be sold.** With respect to the supposed perjury of 
Rubrius, he observed, " That if any one swear, and 
" is perjured, the crime is the same, whoever be the 



* It is sufficiently known, that, in the heathen mythology, a place among th« 
gods was sometimes conferred on mortal men, actually deceased ; that an apo- 
theosis was little more than canonization has been in later times ; and that this 
honour having been conferred on Augustus, his name and his statue were rank- 
ed among those of the gods. 
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** god whose name is profaned. Augustus is no 
** more to be regarded, in this matter, than Jupiter 
*^ himself; and either of these gods, if offended, can 
" avenge himself */' The third offence, or the shift- 
ing of heads from one statue to another t, being con- 
sidered as a mockery of that adulation which was so 
easily transferred from one to another in the succes- 
sion of Princes, and as some degree of ridicule on 
the Prince himself, was not so easily forgiven : 
though, for the present, overlooked, it was reserved 
as a subject of future resentment. 

To. whatever motive we ascribe a conduct so po- 
pular, and in many particulars so worthy of empire, 
it is observed, that its effects on the minds of the 
People were not such as might have been expected, 
and did not procure to this Emperor the favourable 
opinion or credit to which he aspired. His manner, 
even when he affected humanity and condescension, 
was ungracious and alarming.; and, notwithstanding 
any appearances to the contrary, his real character 
was supposed to be malicious and cruel. In account* 
ing for this want of effect in his popular arts, it. is 
said that in the midst of the hypocrisy and dissimu- 
lation by which he had endeavoured to disguise him- 
self in his way to the empire, he had made some slips, 
which betrayed the reality of his disposition ; and 
that he had been surprised into acts of insolence and 
severity, in which, by mixing derision and sarcasm 
with cruelty, he had given the strongest possible 
proofs of a merciless nature. For the present it was 

* Deorum injuriae diis curs. f Tacit lib. h c, 73. 
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observed, that bis overacting the part of popularity, 
the ridiculous tytsxkny he exercised over the Senate, 
in requiring at once the affectation of freedom com- 
bined with the grossest servility : that the farce of 
affecting reluctance in accepting of a government 
which he had previously secured with anxious care ; 
the ridicule of dividing in the Senate, or giving his 
vote with the minority, when a resolution was to be 
taken in favour of himself, served to join mockery 
and insult to the weight of his usurpation ; that even 
his affectation of popularity, for the most part, in- 
creased the terrors of his government ; that his pre* 
aence in the courts of justice took away all freedom 
of judgment ; and that the discretionary power which 
he assumed of mitigating or reversing sentences, and 
of dispensing with laws, under pretence of correcting 
their general tendency by seasonable exceptions, on*- 
ly served to frustrate the pretensions to civil govern- 
ment, which, in imitation of Augustus, he still af- 
fected to preserve. 

But, in whatever sense the favourable appearances 
which presented themselves in the beginning of this 
reign were to be interpreted, they were no more than 
temporary, and, in the manners of this Prince, gave 
way to the growing asperity of age, or to the pre- 
sumption which took place in his mind, upon the re- 
moval of a person whom he considered as a dange- 
rous rival, and who, in case of any public discontent, 
might have been made the instrument of overturn- 
ing his government. 

Soon after the death of Germanicus, accordingly, 
the temper of Tiberius, which had probably brooded 
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under the effects of restraint, broke forth in manj 
cruel and ahutning examples. His vigilance, hither- 
to limited to one object, and his jealousy, directed 
against a single person, now found a multiplicitj of 
subjects on whidi, with less disguise or reserve, to 
exert their force. 

Among the particulars in which the Emperor, in 
the first period of his reign, imposed some violence 
on his own disposition, we may reokon the openness 
and accessibility which, with a temper naturally diirk 
and reserved, he affected to m^ntain with the Pso- 
]de ; and one of the principal dircumstances, proba# 
bly, in which he proposed to indulge himself on his 
being rdlieved from his fears of Germanieus, was in 
retiring from the public view, and in eluding the cih 
servation of persons whom he considered as qories on 
hb own actions. In the eighth year of his reign, and 
in the second year after the death of Qermanicus, 
having associated bis son Drusus with himself in the 
Consulate,^ and leaving him in the administration of 
affairs in the cil^, he withdrew for some time into 
Campania, meditating, as Tacitus observes, a mqre 
entire and continued retreat. During the two first 
years after his succession, he had confined himself to 
the waUs of Rome, and remained in the city, as in 
the watch-tower, from whence he was to observe apd 
prevent all designs that might be formed on his go- 
vernment. After those 3rear8 were passed, he made 
some excursions to Antium ^, and other towns or 
viUages on the same coast, but never to any greater 

« About thirty miles from Rome. 
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distance. In order, however, that the provincial of- 
ficers might not think themselves altogether secure 
from his personal inspection, he frequently, even du- 
ring this period, affected a purpose to visit the more 
distant parts of the empire ; ordered his equipages, 
placed changes of horses and carriiages, and permit- 
ted the usual sacrifices to be offered up for his safe 
return ; but always, for sonie specious reason, delay-if 
ed the execution of his pretended design. After ha* 
ving, in this manner, for some time amused the 
world, and, by the repetition of these and other aiti- 
fices, furnished a key to the secret of his own eon- 
duct ; his mysteries, for the most part, became ex- 
tremely plain, and his true intentions easily percei- 
ved, merely because they were the reverse of what 
he gave out. 

But while the Emperor thus endeavoured to de* 
bar the People from all access to his own person, and 
to seclude himself from pubUc view, he selected, as 
a proper instrument of his power, and, in appearance, 
as an object of his most implicit .confidence, iElius 
Sejanus, who has been already mentioned as the com- 
panion of Drusus on his mission to the mutinous le- 
gions on the Danube. This person, supposed to have 
no dangerous pretensions, or, though false to others, 
supposed true to his master, he had placed at the 
head of his guards or Prsetorian bands, and distin- 
guished him with a degree of affection and confi- 
dence hitherto without example in any former part 
of his life. This being the first of his intimate con- 
nections, whatever may have been its motive, it did 
not admit of competition or participation, and ren- 
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dered a person who was dark and impenetrable to 
every one else, open and communicative 'to this fa- 
vourite alone. 

Sejanus is described by Tacitus as of a hardy and 
indefatigable constitution of body ; of a bold spirit 
and an insatiable ambition, which he disguised un« 
der an affectation of modesty. He is described as a 
person possessed of great art in concealing his own 
vices, and of insidious penetration in prying into 
those of others ; versatile in his manners, and either 
careless and profuse, or vigilant apd severe, as suited 
the occasion ; insolent to those over whom he had 
any advantage, by fawning where he was the infe- 
rior, or had an interest to gain. In his youth he had 
attached himself to Caius Caesar, the adopted son of 
Augustus ; and afterwards succeeding his own father, 
in the station which he now occupied at the head of 
the Praetorian bands,, seemed to improve the access 
which this situation gave him to the person of the 
Emperor, into an absolute ascendant over his mind. 

One of the first or most observable signs of the 
great elevation of Sejanus, was the proposed marriage 
of his daughter with the son of Claudius, a brother 
of Germanicus ; a person, though at this time in a 
great measure neglected at court, yet nearly related 
to the Emperor, and, in the sequel of events, him- 
self unexpectedly raised to the imperial throne. 

Sejanus being thus pointed out as favourite, by a 
mark of honour which tended to gratify his vanity, 
he took measures, at the same time, the most effica- 
cious to establish his power. For this purpose he 
employed his credit in filling up with his own crea- 
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tares, as fyst as vacaneias happmed, the Prsetoraii 
bands, the legkMis, aad eveiy civil as well as militasy 
department in the State ; knowing that where g^f 
▼erament rests its aulboritj on principle of raaaon 
and justice, the CiviliaQ, the Senator, and the Stataa* 
man, are its jHPinoipal instronmits; but where^ie 
founded ^itlrelj on force, its ndnisten are soldiaM 
-of fortune^ and its powers reit AieAj with thes4 
inilltai7 I^Midies who are in possession at the cafiital^ 
w who surtroiind Ihe person of the Prince. Hubitaib 
fMifein«,:tJier^>n^ bring aheadjr at headofiUi 
pow^ftd department, studied every method to con^ 
eentrafcoits fbiee, and to secure in his own peitWM 
tile power of directing^ it to his purpose. lVi4Ms 
motive is indoded, among other esrpedienta^ ^tUe 
dhange which he now made in the manner of ^MU^ 
terii^ the Pnetorian bands. Hiese troops weire -ht 
therfo lodged in the city, or distributed in the v&* 
lages surrounding its wdUs ; but apprehending, it is 
dl^ed, that they might, in that way of life, imbibe 
the prejudices of the People, and become no more 
than a part of the families with whom they were 
mixed, be persuaded the Emperor to detach them 
from that society ; and, under the ordinaiy pretenoe 
of having the cohorts together, and more und^ the 
eye of their officers, erected a citadel and barracks &n 
their reception ; in this manner establishing in Rome 
itself, or in a recess to be comprehended within its 
walls, a fortress from which he could command thtf 
ctlyv and employ the professional prejudices of those 
who occupied this garrison, most effectually against 
every person who was supposed disaffected to him- 
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self. In this disposition, vhatevcir may have been 
the object of it, there is no doubt that the Fiwtorian 
bands became more detached from the citizens, and 
that the force ttnd presumption of this formidable 
body came to be more easily directed, and more tre^ 
mendous to the other members of the community, 
or even to the Emperor himself. 

As Tiberius seemed to set no bounds to his con* 
fidence in the minister, and by this means enabled 
him to employ all the powers of the empire in sup- 
port of his own elevation, the jealousies or resent^ 
ments of the favourite, against whomsoever they 
were directed, became equally fatal with those of the 
master himself, and being more numerous, involved 
the government in perpetual animosities, prosecu- 
tions, and cruelties, which may have, for the present^ 
gratified the severe and jealous temper of Tiberius, 
but which were in no way conducive to his interest. 

Under the influence of this connection, joined to 
his own inclination, the Emperor gave a ready ear to 
that numerous tribe of informers who brought ac- 
cusations against persons in any degree obnoxious or 
unacceptable to himself or to his favourite. In this 
predicament, the descendants of the ancient nobility, 
persons eminent by their birth, popular favour, or 
personal qualities, and considered as rivals for ccm- 
sideration or power in the apprehension of eithei^, 
were the principal sufferers. The perpetual inqui- 
sition to which such persons were exposed, and 
which makes a principd article in the history of this 
and some of the succeeding reigns, must, by the fre- 
quent repetition of similar examples, become an ob- 

VOL. V. X 
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ject of disgust* as well as of indignation or pitjr- 
And it may perhaps have been true of this Emperor, 
that even his character, though in itself sufficiently 
odious, may, for. some, time at least, have incurred 
additional: detestation,, from his having committed 
his! administration, into^the hands of a servant, who 

■ 

multiplied the erroraof hisgovernjoaent, or gave them 
the direction of passions more numerous or. less, li- 
beral than even those, of the master. 

As Sejanus was most vigilant and jealous in ex- 
acting observances to himself, it became more dan- 
gerous to neglect the attention he required, than even 
that which was due to the Prince. A courtship was 
accordingly paid to him by the retainers of the Fa* 
lace, by the Senate, by the Army, and by the People 
more assiduous than even that which they paid to 
the .Emperor. In private, every species of flattery ; 
in public, many honorary decrees, were invented to 
gratify his vanity. The anniversary of his birth was 
joined to the festivals of the year. His name was 
inserted in the public prayers ; and when any depu- 
tation was sent with addresses of respect to the Em- 
peror from the Senate, from the Equestrian order, or 
from any other public assemblage of the People, 
compliments were at the same time sent to his fa- 
vourite. The effigies of both were carried together 
among the ensigns of the legions, and their statues 
were grouped together in the streets. Women of 
every rank thought themselves honoured by the no- 
tice of this fortunate man, and became the tools of 
his ambition, or the prostitutes of his pleasure. By 
debauching the wife, he sometimes obtained intelli- 
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gence what were the designs or ordinary pursuits of 
the husband ; and by encouraging the zeal of spies 
and informers, who were now become the favourite 
retainers of the court, he was enabled to pry into this 
actions of every citizen, and to watch all the symp- 
toms of disaffection to the Emperor or to himself. 
Intoxicated with the extraordinary circumstances of 
his fortune, it is probable that he thought himself 
placed within reach of the throne, and measured his 
consequence with that of the persons who apparent* 
ly stood before him in their pretensions, to this ele^ 
vation. The present Emperor himself: had succeed'* 
ed to the government, not by his birth, but merely 
by having survived every person on whom his pre: 
decessor could rely for support, or through whomi; 
by any line of inheritance, he could transmit his 
power. Pointed out by a species of accident to the 
choice of Augustus, his successor had been first 
adopted into the family of Caesar, and afterwards as- 
sociated in the empire. 

Sejanus computed, that he himself was already 
possessed of more favour with the reigning Empe* 
ror, than Tiberius ever had enjoyed with the person 
to whom he succeeded ; and that there was nothing 
in the further progress of his fortune too arduous or 
too difficult for him to undertake. The conduct of 
the young Princes towards him had been provoking,' 
and seemed to justify his resentment. They bore 
with impatience the intrusion of a rival into the Em- 
peror's favour. Drusus in particular was frequently 
heard to complain, that his father had chosen a fa- 
vourite to supplant his own son, and had made a 

x2 
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Stranger little less than a colleague in the empire ; 
that the steps \rhich remained to be made by ScpaniM 
towards this elevation were not so many, nor so dif- 
ficult, as those he had already efiected. *' And we 
" must rely,*' he said, ** on Uie modestif of this man 
^* for the bounds he may think proper to set to his 
•* further pretensions.^' 

This favourite had already formed an intrigue with 
Livia or livilla, a sister of Germanicus, married to 
Drusus. By his intelligence with the wife, he had 
information of what passed in the conversations of 
the husband ; and, in conc^ with this abandoned 
woman, determined to remove a person from whom 
he had so much to dread. They took into their con-^ 
fidence, for this purpose, Eudemus a physician, who, 
under pretence of his profession, had a frequent and 
a secret access to Livilla ; and, after some hesitation, 
and frequent change of their councils, they found 
means, by the hands of one Ligdus, a eunuch, to ad- 
minister to the Prince a poison, of which he died. 
The cause of his death, and the circumstances of 
this daring crime, were not known till about eight 
years afterwards. 

In the mean time, Sejanus, encouraged by the sue* 
cess of this his first attempt, flattered himself that he 
might now step into the place of the prince whom 
he had thus removed ; and in concert with Livilla, 
with whom he had already lived in habits of aduU 
tery, he waited for the elapse of a decent interval, 
after which to propose himself to the Emperor as a 
husband to the widow of his son. 

Tiberius, although he had, by his son now decea* 
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sed, a grandson of his own name ; yet this young 
man being still under age, it was thought proper, 
upon the breach which had thus recently happened 
in the family, to bring forward the two elder sons 
of Germauicus, Nero and Drusus, who were pre** 
sented to the Senate as the great-grand-children of 
Augustus, and the future supports of the common- 
wesdth. ^ These,'' the Emperor, pointing to the 
Senate, and addressing himself to the young men, 
said, ** are your fathers. Such is the condition of 
your birth, that whatever concerns you, whether 
good or evil, must sfBdct the empire/' It is how- 
ever singular, that this speech, made in behalf of 
the sons of Germanicus, appears to have awakened 
the jealousy of the very person by whom it was 
made. Observing that the audience were moved 
with these expressions, and supposing that the ten- 
derness which was shown to the sons, was a remain- 
der of that popular esteem which, in the father, had 
given to the Emperor himself so much alarm and 
uneasiness, he appeared to be suddenly embarrassed; 
and, as if reproached with intrusion into a station 
which the world wished to have reserved for the pa- 
rent of these young men, he proceeded to counter- 
act his own apprehensions with his usual affectation 
of humility and moderation. After a little pause, 
I beseech you," he said to the Senate^ *^ that I 
may be allowed, at a proper time, to resign the 
empire." And as he was always distrusted, or 
hsyl the worst construction ever put on his words, 
these were supposed to be the expressions of mere 
embarrassment and mortification, occasioned by the 
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bursts of joy which broke forth on this apparent re- 
storation of the family of a favourite Prince. i 

Sejanus, who bore with great impatience the ad- 
mission qf new, and perhaps unexpected rivals in the 
way of his ambition, improved these circumstances 
in the manner which he knew to be most effectual to. 
awaken the Emperor's jealousy, and to inflame the 
animosity already subsisting betwixt the Empress 
Livia, and Agrippina the widow of Germanicus, and 
the mother of these young men. The effect of his 
artifices and insinuations, operating on the distrust- 
ful mind of Tiberius, first appeared in the destruc- 
tion of many persons who had been attached to Ger- 
manicus, and who still adhered to his family ; and 
afterwards in the ruin of Agrippina herself, and in 
the death of the two elder of her sons. 

The passions of jealousy and distrust, by which 
the Emperor was secretly devoured, but which he 
had endeavoured to conceal in the former part of his 
reign, instead of abating in proportion as he became 
secure, only became less disguised and more violent 
in their effects against those who happened to be the 
objects of them. He listened, without reserve, to 
every spy or informer, and, under the pretence of 
treason, directed prosecutions against every person 
in any degree exposed to suspicion. 

Under such prosecutions, the accused, having no 
hopes to escape from a charge, in which the passions 
of the Sovereign were engaged against them, endea- 
voured, for the most part, to prevent, by a volun- 
tary death, the consequences of a formal sentence in 
the confiscation of their estates. And this direful 
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necessity, frequently repeated, being imputed to the 
merciless policy or suggestion of Sejanus, instead of 
drawing upon him public marks of indignation or 
hatred, greatly increased the court which was paid 
to him, and multiplied the professions of public re- 
gard for his person. .-*,;■.. i : > ! v.i 
The Emperor, in the mean time, as he sought for 
security and peace of mind in a quarter iii which 
they surely are not to be found, in the destruction 
of the most innocent objects of his suspicion, ' felt 
his odious passion of jealousy ripen into a general 
hatred of mankind, with a dislike, in particular, to 
those very persons who had been the instruments of 
his revenge, and with an aversion to the very place 
at which he had multiplied its cruel effects. Con- 
scious of what he endeavoured to conceal, and of 
what men were able to penetrate, he was jealoUs of 
every prying look, and detested every person whom 
he thought qualified to distinguish triith from ap- 
pearances. At one time, he received the crowd <^ 
informers who haunted him, as the most acceptable 
attendants of his court ; at other times, he abhorred 
them as persons who penetrated his character, and 
who, to their own advantage, and to the disgrace of 
his government, were practising upon his weakness. 
After having resided constantly in the city for many 
years, he began to multiply and to prolong his visits 
to some of his favourite retreats in the country, 
placed guards wherever he went, to keep the curious 
multitude at a distance, declined the admission of 
persons who wished to pay their court, and was ac- 
cessible only to his favourite minister. 
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SejanuSy still appearing to rise in the confidence of 
tiis master on the ruin of every one else, ventured^ 
according to an agreement previously made with Ii« 
idlla, to propose himself to the Emperor as second 
husband to the widow of his son. It was the prac* 
tice of Tiberius to require, even from persons who 
had daily access to him, that every proposal they 
made should be put in writing ; and it was his-prao 
tice likewise to give answers in the same form. Se* 
janus accordingly presented a memorial to the fol* 
lowing purpose : *^ That he had been so long aociu- 
tomed to look up to Augustus for protection, and 
to Tiberius himself for every effect of munificence 
and goodness, that his wishes and his prayers were 
carried- to them more directly than even to the 
gods themselves ; that the splendour of high £or^ 
** tune had no charms for him ; that his delights 
*^ were in the cares and toils of a soldier stationed 
V for the defence of his master ; that he had, never- 
theless, already attained to the highest honours, in 
the alliance of his family with that of Cassar * ; 
and that from thence probably arose the farther 
hopes which now he ventured to conceive. Au* 
<< gustus, when he deliberated on the marriage of his 
.*' daughter, had condescended to think of a Roman 
^* knight. If a husband, therefore, should be thought 
^^ of for Livilla, might he not presume to hope that 
** the Emperor would not overlook a person so pro- 
*' foundly attached to him, who coveted nothing, on 
this occasion, besides the honour of being chosen 
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^* into this high connection, and who had no ambi- 
^* tion beyond the duties of his trust, as a guard to 
<< the sacred person of the Emperor ? For himself he 
was willing to perish whenever his Sovereign 
should cease to protect him ; but his family had 
many enemies, and needed to be raised into some 
such place of advantage, at; which they might be 
less exposed to the haughty and imperious insults 
" of Agrippina and her offipring •,** 

In answer to this memorial, the Emperor acknow-> 
ledgecl the merits of his favourite ; but did not give 
him any encouragement on the subject of his re- 
quest. ^* Princes,^* he said, *^ were not, like private 
** men, at liberty to follow their own inclinations, 
*^ but must consult the opinion of the world ; and 
^* observed, that, under this restraint, he must, for 
*^ the present, suppress what he was most inclined to 
« reply. That Livilla might determine for herself^ 
<< whether, having been the wife of Drusus, she was 
<< to accept of a second husband ; or, if she had any 
^* doubts in the matter, she might consult her mo- 
^* ther and her grandmother, fitter counsellon <m 
<* that occasion than he could pretend to be ; that 
^* the marriage which Sejanus proposed for himself 
^< would not allay, but rather inflame, the malice of 
*^ Agrippina, and divide the family of Caesar into 
'^ parties ; that it would be impossible for him, if he 
^ should form this alliance, to remain in his present 
** condition ; that Augustus, in deliberating on the 

* Tacit, AnnaL lib. it. c. 39. 
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** choice of a husband for his own daughter, because 
** he wished for a son-in-law whose pretensions were 
*' not likely to disturb the public tranquillity, had 
'* indeed turned his thoughts on some persons of 
^* Equestrian rank ; but that the example, neverthe* 
** less, was against Sejanus ; for Augustus did not 
** actually marry his daughter to a Roman knight, 
*^ but first to Agrippa, and afterwards to himself/' 
He concluded with insinuating, that he had other 
views for his friend ; owned that there was nothing 
too high for his merits ; and his opinion in this 
matter, he ^aid, should in a proper time be made 
known to the Senate and to the People *• 

Sejanus was alarmed by this intricate and ambi- 
guous answer, and dreaded a change of his master's 
mind. He had hitherto excluded every competitor 
from the £mperor's favour ; but a temper so prone 
to suspicion, he knew could be easily turned against 
him, and would receive encouragement from num- 
bers, as soon as they should see the first signs of dis* 
trust. For these reasons, he is said at this time to 
have formed the design of persuading Tiberius to 
remove from the city. When at a distance, he trust- 
ed, that by means of the guards, who were the 
bearers of all expresses and messages, he might be 
master of the Emperor's correspondence, and prevent 
the access of eveiy suspicious person. With this 
view he expatiated on the troubles to which the So- 
vereign was exposed at Rome ; molested with trifles, 
and crowded, wherever he went, with multitudes of 

* Tacit. Annal. libt ir, c. 40. 
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idle or importunate people ; magnifying, at the same 
time, the pleasures of retirement, where, free £rom 
the disgust and the avocation of inferior objects, he 
might bestow his attention on the conduct and re- 
sult of such afi&irs only as were worthy of his notice. 
Whatever effect we may suppose the representa- 
tions of Sejanus to have had in persuading the Em- 
peror to retire from Rome, it is probable that, in 
forming this resolution, still more was owing to his 
own temper. Though deeply tinctured with pride, 
the inherent vice of his family *, Tiberius had not 
any share of that vanity which leads men to display 
their fortunes and persons in the view of the world. 
Content with the gratification of his appetites, and 
joining hypocrisy with the worst species of sen- 
suality, he could submit to obscurity : and, although 
the resources. of solitude were now diminished by 
the effects of age, yet a temper become more jea- 
lous of the world, and more averse to its notice, in- 
clined him more to withdraw from the city, and to 
maintain from a distance that watch which he had 
hitherto kept over the actions, words, and even 
thoughts of its inhabitants. He accordingly, in. the 
twelfth year of his reign, under pretence of dedica- 
ting in Campania a temple to Jupiter and another to 
Augustus, withdrew from Rome ; and after this time, 
during the remainder of his life, under various pre- 
tences, but with repeated professions of his intention 
to return, he continued to absent himself. Having 
performed the ceremonies for which he had gone to 

* Insita Claudiae familiae superbia. Tacit. 
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Campania^ he passed from thence to Capres^ a small 
idand under a head-land, which was called the Pro- 
montory of Minerva, making one aide of the Bay of 
Naples. It is probable that, after mature delibera- 
tion, he had fixed on this spot as a place of secorily 
and an agreeable retreat. It was covered by the high 
lands of Minerva from the north-east winds» and was 
open to breezes from the sea on the south-west. It 
was accessible but to very small vessels, and this only 
at a single place. The seas were open to his scouts, 
and no sail could approach without his knowledge, 
or land any person without his permission. In this 
secession it appears, that he divided the guards, har 
ving one part in the island for the defence of hia per«> 
son, and the other at Rome, to enforce the mandates 
itf his government. 

Among the Romans who were admitted into this 
retreat, are mentioned Sejanus, from whom the Em- 
peror was still inseparable, Curtius Atticus, a Roman 
Knight, and Cocceius Nerva *, a Senator of great 
dignity, who possessing much knowledge in the laws 
and constitutions of the commonwealth, was still ac- 
ceptable, or even necessaiy, in the councils of a 
Prince, who, except where his own passions were 
concerned, still wished to be reasonable and just. 
This person, however, from whatever cause, soon af- 
ter ended his days on this island by a voluntary 
death. 

Tiberius, in the latter part of his life, admitted 
likewise into his privacy at Capreas, Caius, the third 
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son of Grermanicus, better known by the name of 
Caligola. The society^ however, in which he de^ 
lighted most, was made np chiefly of Greeks, pro* 
fessed men of letters, but more eminent as flatterer^ 
and ministers of pleasure. For such men he had no 
respect, but suflfered them to amuse him with their 
speculations, or rather with a kind of literary buf* 
foonery, in discussing ludicrous questions, which h^ 
himself was pleased to propose ; such as. Who was 
the mother of Hecuba, and what species of music 
was sung by the S3a*ens * ? These literary buflfoons, 
however, no less than the objects of his political jea» 
lousy, experienced occasionally the eflfects of his ca*> 
pricious disgusts. One of them was banished to the 
island Cynaria for hinting a joke on the Doric accent^ 
which the Emperor had acquired at Rhodes, ia his 
pronunciation of Greek. Another, having found out 
that the Emperor read books every morning, out of 
which he proposed his questions at night ; and ob^ 
serving the book which the Emperor had been read* 
ing, came so well prepared to discuss every question^ 
that his trick was suspected. He was banished from 
the Emperor's company, and afterwards, by cruel 
usage, induced to lay violent hands on himself. 

Were it established, that ignominy could have no 
effect, nor the odious aspect of vice deter mankind 
from yielding to the vile considerations that I^id to 
the practice of it, there would be no apology fqr mo* 
lesting the world with many particulars, either of the 
past or subsequent part of this detestable reign. But 

* Suetoiu in Tiber, c- 70. 
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it is likely that ingenuous minds maj arrive at what 
is just, by desiring to shun what is odious and vile, 
no less than by admiring and aiming at what is no- 
ble and worthy. Certain follies and vices sometimes 
gain strength from the fashion and the example of 
persons in high situation. But it is established by 
the feelings of mankind through every age, tbat ma- 
lice, jealousy, rancour and cruelty, cannot derive 
any lustre, nor receive consolation, even from' the 
purple, or the throne of Csesar ; and Tiberius Idm^ 
self, considered as the monument of an^infamy to be 
shunned, may be a teacher of humanity and of wis- 
dom not less effectual than Aurelius or Trajan. 

This tyrant, though now withdrawn from the re- 
sentment of those whom he injured, did not suffer 
his vigilant jealousy to sleep over the rumours and 
reports of his informers and spies, but rather, with 
a more open and unguarded severity, watched over 
crimes which had no existence but in his own ima- 
gination, or in his remembrance of the countenance 
and aspect of the persons he disliked. In his present 
retreat, he seemed to multiply the objects of his ha- 
tred, in proportion as he himself was secure ; and in 
order to compensate the distance to which he was 
removed, employed a proportional speed and deci- 
sion, to surprise and to prevent those who were sus- 
pected of any designs against himself. From Ca- 
preae, his mandates, for the most part, were carried 
to the Senate, and to the military officers at Rome, 
not as complaints against the supposed offender, or 
as instructions to the magistrate to make trial or in- 
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quiry into the guilt of the accused, but as warrants 
for their immediate execution. 

Agrippina and her sons, with their adherents, or 
those of the father Germanicus, were principal ob- 
jects of the Emperor's present animosity and pruel 
dislike. This family being high in the favour of the 
People, he fancied that the young men might not be 
disposed to defer the completion of their hopes, un- 
til a natural event had bestowed ^upon them a succes- 
sion, which a daring attempt might accelerate. Nero 
and Drusus, the two elder sons of this family, ha- 
ving, without any authority fr^m. the Emperor, been 
included by the Senate in the forms of public prayer, 
their names.were again expunged by his order, and 
with an admonition to the Senate, not to inflame the 
ambition of youth with premature and exorbitant 
honours. 

This forward attempt to place the sons of Germa- 
nicus on the steps of the throne, was supposed to 
proceed from the ambition of their mother Agrippi- 
na, who appearing to carry in her high looks and ve- 
hement temper the pretensions of the grand-daughter 
of Augustus, and the mother of future Emperors, 
ever seemed, in the jealous eye of Tiberius, to re- 
proach him with his having usurped, and with his 
continuing to possess, what was due to herself and 
to her children. Sejanus did not neglect to cultivate 
the animosity of either party. He had notice con- 
veyed to Agrippina of a design that was hatching at 
Capreas against her life, and excited her by these in- 
sinuations to give the Emperor provoking marks of 
her caution and distrust : these were easily interpre- 
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ted as the symptoms of a guilt j mind in herself, and 
thus hastened such means of prevention on his part, 
as he thought proper to employ against her. 

As mutual provocations had passed between A- 
grippina and the Emperor before his departure from 
Rome, and as she was become a principal olgect of 
his dblike, it is extremely probable that he had then 
resolved upon the ruin of her family, at least upon 
her own i and that he took his station at Capreae for 
the more safe execution of an unpopular act; which 
might occasion some tumult in the city, or even a 
defection of the army. He proceeded, however, by 
d^rees in the execution of his purpose, and before 
his departure from Rome, had made a trial of his 
power against some of her relations and friends. Un- 
der this description, he had ordered the execution of 
Sosia Galla and Claudia Fulchra, two women of no- 
ble birth, who were related to Agrippina by blood, 
and much in her confidence. 

Upon occasion of the last of these executions, this 
princess, considering herself as aimed at in this cruel 
action, ventured, with a vehemence and impetuosity 
which made part of her character, to reproach the 
Emperor with his tyranny, accosting him to this 
purpose, as he was engaged in his devotions at the 
shrine of Augustus : ^' It ill becomes a person,'' she 
said, '^ who afiects to worship the parent, to practise 
** the ruin of his offspring. The spirit of him you 
'* adore, is not transferred into the inanimate marble 
" which you worship, but into his living posterity 
*' whom you oppress, and whom you cause to live 

" in continual mourning, and in sorrow. Pulchra 
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*« must perish now for the same reason that was foT'^ 
f* merly fatal to Soda, for her being the unhappy tie* 
** lation and friend of those you are determined to 
** ruin/* Tiberius replied in a Ghreek quotalten^ 
implying that she was hurt, because sheMtasnotattouh 
ed to reign* ; and in these words, contrary to hia 
usuid dissimulation, betrayed the rancour of hia 
mind t* 

After the retreat of Ijberius to Capres^ Sqanus^ 
to gratify the passions of his master, and to make 
way for his own ambition, continued his practicea 
against the family of Germanicus. He had spiea 
placed about them, and received frequent informa* 
tion in writing, of what passed in their company^ 
He had accounts, in particular, of all the actiona 
and words of Nero^ the eldest of the two brothen^ 
from Julia Dnisilla, the wife of this joixag msUit 
who was engaged by her mother litilla to betray 
her husband. He took measures to provoke both 
the brothers to angry and unguarded expressions, 
and had these effects of his own provocations care* 
fully reported to the Emperon He had emissaries^ 
who, insinuating themselves into the fiivour and con* 
fidence of these young men, urged them to rash and 
desperate resolutions ; such as that of callii^ upcm 
the armies in Germany to support then: rights, of 
taking refuge at the shrine of Augustus, and of ap- 
pealing to the People. When these emissaries could 
not actually prevail on the persons against whom 
they were employed to engage in the crimes they 
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suggested, they had instructions to accuse them to 
the Emperor of having deliberated on such danger- 
ous projects. 

While the sons of Agrippina were thus surrounded 
with snares, %eir most faithful retainers and friends 
•were exposed to the same dangers, or actually fell 
mider the hands of the executioner. Among these, 
Titius Sabinus had been distinguished by his affec- 
tion to Germanicus, and remained still attached to 
his family. He had been, upon this account, an ob- 
ject ef the Emperor's aversion, and likely to sufier 
under the first plausible pretence that could be found 
against him. Being selected, soon after the retreat 
of Tiberius, by the sagacity of those who wished to 
pay their court, as a proper object on whom to dis- 
play their zeal, he was attacked at once by four per- 
sons of senatorian rank, Latinius Latiaris, Porcius 
Cato, Politius Rufus, and M. Oppius, all of them 
already promoted to the dignity of Praetor, and now 
aspiring to that of Consul. They agreed to pay 
their court, by some notable service to the Emperor 
and his favourite. The first undertook, by insinua- 
ting himself into the confidence of Sabinus, to betray 
him into some criminal action or expression. The 
other three were to be placed within hearing of 
what should pass, in order to be cited as witnesses. 

A snare, so artfully laid, could scarcely be avoid- 
ed. The injured, wherever they think themselves 
safe, are apt to complain ; and Sabinus, finding that 
his faithful attachment to the family of his late friend 
was warmly applauded by Latiaris, unwarily joined 
with the traitor in lamenting the iniquity of the times 
ftud the cruelty of Sejanus and Tiberius. Conversa- 
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tions to this purpose being repeated at some suppo* 
sed confidential interviews, but in the hearing of the 
other three, who were secretly posted as witnesses, 
it soon appeared, that there was sufficient matter 
against Sabinas ; and the information was conveyed 
to the Emperor. 

The informers, as a specimen both of their zeal 
and of their ability, gave a particular account of their 
conduct in bringing the treasonable thoughts of Sa* 
binus to light. The information was applauded at 
Caprefie, returned to the Senate, and by them consi- 
dered, not as a criminal charge to be tried, but as a 
Warrant for the immediate death of the accused. And 
Sabinus being found by the officers, commissioned to 
seize him, paying his devotion at some public altar, 
he was dragged from thence to immediate executioUt 
The particulars of the detection were published, in 
order to shew with what zeal the Emperor was ser- 
ved ; and in order to restrain the disaffected, by a 
mutual distrust, from entering into any such dange* 
rous councils. 

The tragical death of a person, generally loved 
and respected, his being dragged by the executioner 
through the streets at noon-day, in sight of the Peo- 
ple, spread a general consternation in the city. All 
orders of men, under their first impressions, deserted 
the public places, but presently recollecting that their 
flight might be imputed to a participation of guilt, 
or at least to some degree of sympathy with the per- 
son who suffered, they immediately returned to the 
places of public resort, and affected their usual ease 
and tranquillity. But from thenceforward, for some 

y « 
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thnCf it was observed^ that a melancholy alence toA 
place, even in the most secret conversations of rela- 
iions and intimate companions, who, from this ex- 
ample, had learned to distrust one another. 

Tiberius, upon receiving the report of Sabinus's 
execution, thanked the Senate for the justice they 
had done on this enemy of the commonwealth, and 
inentiohed a danger to which his person was still 
eiqx>sed from other enemies, more formidable than 
those they had already destroyed. In this ominous 
insinuation, he was supposed to point at Agrippina 
and her. sons. Asinius Gallus ventured to call for 
an explanation, by moving the Senate to address the 
Emperor, that he would be graciously pleased to 
make known the object of his apprehensions, and 
that he would accept of their services in the defisnce 
of his person. 

Grallus had married Vipsania, from whom Tiberius 
was separated, when his marriage with Julia was de- 
termined. By this alliance, Gallus became the rela.- 
tion of Agrippina * ; and, what was still more dan- 
gerous for him, had presumed to succeed the Empe- 
ror himself in a connection, of which he still was 
envious and jealous. This circumstance rendered 
him, to the dark and vindictive mind of Tiberius, an 
object of deliberate malice. When his motion to ad- 
dress the Emperor for an explanation of his fears 
was reported at court, it was considered as a saucy 
attempt to penetrate the secrets of government, as a 



• Vipsania was the daughter of Agrippa by a fonner marriage^ and conse- 
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contempt of authority, and a dangerous attack upon 
the majesly of the Prince. 

Tiberius would have seized this opportunity to exe- 
cute his revenge against Gallus, if he had not been 
diverted from it by Sejanus himself, who wished ra* 
ther to keep his mind intent on the destruction of 
Agrippina and the two elder of her sons, who were 
equally objects of jealousy to the minister as to the 
Emperor himself. 

Such were the affairs which succeeded in the Ro- 
man State, to the great political questions which for- 
merly used to divide the Senate and the People ; and 
as the event of these affairs turned upon the caprice 
of individuals, they were very much affected by any 
alterations which happened at court. It being now 
the fourth year after the retreat of the Emperor to 
Capreas, a considerable change took place, in the 
death of Livia Augusta, who, by her first marriaget 
was the mother of Tiberius ; and by her second, the 
widow of Augustus, by whom she had no children. 
She appears to have been a woman of consummate 
address. According to Tacitus, a fond and partial 
mother, an obsequious wife; uniting, in her own 
character, the abilities of her husband, with the du- 
plicity of her son. Being asked, by what arts she 
had kept her place so long in the confidence of Au- 
gustus ? " By the most scrupulous virtue,** she ^d^ 
^' by implicit obedience ; by not meddling in affairs 
^^ of state ; by overlooking his intrigues with other 
" women *." 
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The authority of Livia had been a considerable 
straint on the temper of her son f. and being exerted 
to thwart him on some occasions, had contributed to 
the resolution he took of retiring from Rome. Both 
the mother and the son had their jealousies and their 
resentments apart ; but as they did not always fix on 
the same objects, such as were persecuted by the one, 
sometimes found a refuge with the other. They con- 
curred in their aversion to Agrippina, but were pro- 
bably divided in their inclinations towards her chil- 
dren. Livia, tainted with the rancour of a step- 
mother *, and incited by personal jealousies, ever saw 
in the person of Agrippina an air of superiority, 
which seemed to reproach her as the wife of Nero^ 
and but an intruder into the family of Caesar. With 
respect to the widow of Germanicus, therefore, she 
was probably more implacable even than the Empe- 
ror himself^ but with respect to his offspring, these 
being her own grandchildren, it may be supposed 
that she could not possibly adopt the passions of Se- 
janus to their prejudice, nor wish to remove them, in 
order to make way for the ambition of a stranger. 
The death of Livia was accordingly to those young 
men a fatal circumstance, and facilitated the execu- 
tion of the designs which the Emperor, or his fa- 
vourite, had formed against them. Soon after the 
funeral rites were performed, the storm which had 
been long impending over them accordingly broke 
out. A letter from the Emperor was presented to 
the Senate, accusing Agrippina, and Nero the eldest 
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of her sonst not of any plot or conspiracy against 
the State^ or of any breach of the public peace, biit 
charging the young man with lewdness, and the mo* 
tber with haughty looks and a stubborn heart. 

This letter was received in the Senate with sur* 
prise. After some interval of consternation and si- 
lence, a motion was made to proceed in the matter 
to which it referred ; but there being no specific 
charge, and no instructions to form a prosecution, it 
was observed, that the Emperor might have given 
way to his displeasure in angry expressions, without 
intending any farther censure or judicial severities. 
Junius Rusticus, who had been appointed by Tibe- 
rius clerk or secretary of the Senate, ventured to ad« 
vise a delay, in order that the Emperor might have 
time to reconsider the subject, and to make the Se- 
nate acquainted with his real intentions. 

In the mean time, the purport of this lett^r was 
rumoured abroad, and the Senate wa9 beset wjith 
multitudes of the People, who, carrying the effigies 
of Agrippina and her son, exclaimed, that the letter 
in question must have been forged ; that it was im- 
possible the Emperor could intend the destruction of 
his own family; and, after th^ Senate broke up, 
there cqotinued tp be. handed about in the streets in- 
vectives against Sejanus, under the feigned title of 
speeches delivered in that assembly. 

When these particulars came to be known at Ca* 
preae, they were represented by Sejanus as an insuU 
upon the Senate, and as a contempt of the Emperor'^ 
authority. Libels, he said, were daringly published ; 
the People were assembled in disorderly tumiilts, ;and 
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notbing was wanting to complete the rebellion, but 
arms, and the personal presence of those leaders who 
were already followed in effigy. 

Tiberius accordingly renewed his complaint to the 
Senate, reprimanding them for not having proceeded 
on his former letter ; but insinuated, that he did not 
aim at the life of Agrippina, nor at that of her son. 
In this he seemed to require a sentence of exile or 
imprisonment ; and the members, now as much de- 
cided as they had been lately perplexed and iireso- 
late, were eager to distinguish their zeal. Afterfour- 
and-forty elaborate speeches had been deliveredf all 
tending to prove the necessity of immediate severi- 
ties, it was resolved that Agrippina, with the eldest 
of her sons, should be banished { the first into the 
island Pandateria, the place where her mother, the 
unhappy Julia, had been confined { and the other to 
Pontia, another island on the same coast*. The 
younger brothers were overlooked on the present oc- 
casion. Drusus, the second, being persuaded by Se- 
janus that the removal of his elder brother tended to 
his own advantage, by opening his way to the em- 
pire, took no part in the distresses of his family. He 
himself, however, was soon after put in confinement, 
imd for some years kept a prisoner at Rome, in a se- 
cret recess of the Emperor's palace. 

Tiberius, in some instances, endeavoured to com- 
pensate the injustice which he practised against one 
set of persons, by acts of munificence to others, 
whom he selected as objects of his bounty, or who 
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were of too little consequence to incur his jealousy. 
He seized an opportunity of this kind^ about the 
time that Agrippina and her son experienced his 
vengeance» by relieving numbers who had suffered by 
a fire which had recently consumed some part of the 
city, and others, who had suffered by the fall of a 
temporary theatre erected at Fidenas ; a disaster, by 
whichf according to Tacitus, about fifty thousand 
persons were killed or hurt« Continuing, however, 
with respect to those who incurred his aversion or 
his distrust, to exercise a cruelty which seemed to 
increase with age, or with the consciousness of his 
own demerit towards mankind, he proceeded against 
Asinius Gallus with singular marks of deliberate 
malice ; took measures to prolong and embitter the 
sufferings of this favourite victim ; wished to wit-. 
ness their effects, and to enforce the impression of 
them with peculiar circumstances of insult and 
* mockery. For this purpose, he procured a deputa- 
tion from the Senate to be sent to Capree, and took 
care that Asinius Gallus should be one of the depu- 
ties. Upon their arrival, he received Gallus in a 
manner peculiarly gracious, admitted him as a party 
in all his entertainments, and as an ordinary guest at 
his table ; but having in the mean time sent a com- 
plaint of treason against him to Rome, and directed 
that a warrant from the Senate should be sent to 
seize his person, he continued his former behaviouff 
and detained him at Capreas, under various pretences 
of kindness, until the warrant of the Senate to seize 
him should arrive. He took care to be present when 
this warrant was executed, affected surprise, even 
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pretended to be distressed^ and, vfhen the priscmer 
was removed, gave strict injunctions that no vio- 
lence should be offered to him, nor any sentence pass- 
ed against him, until he himself should return to 
Rome. 

In this ambiguous injunction, Gallus was con- 
demned to a lingering state of suspence and of suf- 
fering, without the knowledge of his crime, or of 
the person by whom he was accused ; a species of 
refinement on cruelty which Tiberius had lately 
adopted, and on which he sometimes expressed his 
meaning. Having a petition presented to him, that 
one of his prisoners might be allowed to die : ** I am 
^< not,'' he said, ** sufficiently reconciled to him for 
« that/' 

While Sejanus was considered as the author <^ 
most of these cruel acts, and was accordingly the 
general object of flattery as well as of terror, he 
was in reality himself the dupe of his master's cun- { 

ning, and at this very time was already doomed to 
destruction. 

Tiberius, either moved by a mere change of ca- 
price incident to unhappy men, or warned of some 
danger to his own person, from the height and from 
the views to which he had raised this favourite, had 
been for some time secretly resolved on his ruin ; but 
while he revolved this purpose in his own mind, and 
weighed the dangers to which he himself might be 
exposed in the execution of it, he redoubled the 
usual marks of his favour, and in all his dispatches, 
in which he mentioned Sejanus to the Senate, de- 
signed him. My Sejanus^ and the partner of my ca7:es 
and my labours. 
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The public, as well as the minion himself, were 
imposed upon by tliese appearances. No honour 
was moved for the Emperor, in which Sejanus was 
not included. Their statues still continued to be 
erected together, and were multiplied in every street; 
and when the Emperor signified his pleasure that 
Sejanus should be named to the Consulate, together 
with himself, the Senate replied, by an act vesting 
the Prince and his favourite with this dignity for 
five years. 

Hitherto, it is probable, that Tiberius, well aware 
of the vigilance and penetration of this officer, and 
of the numerous spies he had employed, had not 
confided his secret to any person whatever, and wish- 
ed to remove him from his person, before he ventu« 
red to proceed any further in his design. For this 
purpose, he had chosen him for his own colleague in 
the Consulate of the approaching year ; and, under 
pretence of delegating to him the whole functions 
of an office, to which the Emperor himself could not 
attend, he sent him to Rome. 

For some time after this delegate of the Sovereign 
arrived in the city, the usual executions for treason 
were continued, and persons who had incurred the 
suspicion either of the Prince or his Minister perish- 
ed with their wives and their children. Many of 
them, as usual, to prevent confiscation, the efifect of 
a formal sentence, laid violent hands on themselves^ 
and some exhibited this horrid spectacle even at the 
bar of the Senate •. 
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While Sejanus thus seemed to wield the imperial 
power, and to hold the lives of the People at hb 
mercy, he was attended by multitudes, who pressed 
to his gate in such numbers, ihst the court of h» 
palace could scarcely receive them. He sighted 
the attentions that were paid to him ; but with nn- ^ 
wearied jealousy remarked every appearance of ne- 
glect, and doomed to destruction persons who gave 
any signs of impatience, under the state of servility 
and debasement to which they were reduced. 

In the mean time, Tiberius proceeded with great 
circumspection. He had accepted the Consulate 
merely to flatter his minister, and to increase his se- 
curity, in being placed out of danger, as coUeagae of 
the Emperor himself. But being to destroy this col- 
league, it was necessary that some one should be pre- 
sent, on whom, at his removal, the dignity of Con- 
sul might devolve. For this reason, he divested 
himself of the office, and substituted C. Memmius 
Regulus, who, on the first of May, was admitted to 
replace the Emperor as the colleague of Sejanus. 
From thenceforward, the conduct of this Emperor 
threw the favourite himself, and the public in gene- 
ral, into great perplexity. In some of his letters to 
the Senate, he spoke of his own health as declining, 
and of himself as a dying person. In his next, he 
announced his recovery, and a design of speedily vi- 
siting the metropolis. He commended Sejanus in 
one letter ; he censured him in another ; sometimes 
favoured none but his partisans and adherents, at 
other times affected to prefer his rivals. It is possi- 
ble that, in these inconsistencies, he himself actually 
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wavered between hatred and fear ; and apprehending 
the great influence of Sejanus over the Praetorian 
guards, hesitated in the execution of his purpose. 
It is likewise extremely agreeable to his character, 
to suppose that he meant, by holding forth some 
signs of displeasure, to urge the object of it to some 
act of indiscretion or insolence, which could be made 
the foundation of a plausible charge against him, and 
that he had spies on his conduct to lay hold of any 
pretence of this kind he should iumish for an im- 
peachment ; but that, fearing to drive him prema- 
turely to some dangerous act of despair, he retract- 
ed in one message the provocation he had given in a 
former. 

Whilst Sejanus appeared, from many circumstan- 
ces in the conduct of the Emperor towards him, to 
be out of favour, he was raised suddenly to the dig- 
nity of Fontifi^ together with Caius Caesar Caligu- 
la ; and thinking this a favourable opportunity to 
recover his place about the person of his master, he 
desired leave to offer his thanks at Capreae ; but was 
told that he might spare himself the trouble, for that 
the Emperor was soon to be at Rome. 

To try the effect of a firesh mortification on the 
temper of this devoted favourite, Caius Caesar Cali- 
gula was declared successor in the empire. The po- 
pularity of the family of Germanicus made this de- 
claration be received with universal joy ; and being 
joined to other indications, that Sejanus no longer 
had the exclusive possession of the Emperor's confi- 
dence, somewhat diminished the court that was paid 
to him. 
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From this time, it is probable that Tiberius took 
into his councils Macro, an officer already of high 
rank id the Praetorian bands, and whom he destined 
to ' succeed Sejanus in the command of that body. 
With Macro, he concerted the manner of removing 
this dangerous man, and formed a plan, ivhich was 
to be intrusted to his execution. Sqanus was to be 
flattered with new hopes ; he was to be surprised in 
the Senate, while the guards were to be amused with, i ; 
what was a new circumstance in this reign, the dis- [ 
tribution of a bounty from the Emperor. 

In proceeding to the execution of a plan, to which 
the Emperor was led by his habits of duplicity, or 
which, from his fear of the troops that were under 
the command of Sejanus, he thonght himself obliged 
to contrive with so much circumspection, he inti- 
mated to the Senate, and to Sejanus himself^ that he 
speedily meant to vest him with the character of 
Tribune, a dignity which rendered the person sacred, 
and which, upon this account, the Caesars had in 
some measure appropriated to themselves. Whilst 
this intimation was supposed to lull the victim into 
a perfect security, Macro was dispatched to Rome, 
and took care to arrive at an hour when the Senate 
had been, by order of the Emperor, appointed to as- 
semble. He met Sejanus just as he had posted his 
guard, and was entering at the door of the Senate- 
house ; and being asked, what commands he had 
from the Emperor, and what letters for the Consul ? 
answered, That he had brought the intended ap- 
pointment to the tribunitian power, and was to lay 
it before the Senate. 
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Sejanus took bis place, with the usual attendance 
of persons who had accompanied him from his own 
house, and had the membersof the Senate still crowd- 
ing around him as usual, when Macro presented the 
mandate of the Emperor, and retired. 

This paper was artfully drawn up, to gain time in 
the reading, and to keep all parties in suspense, while 
Macro should take his measures to secure the guards^. 
In the preamble, the name of Sejanus was not at all 
meintioned ; in the subsequent parts of the paper, he 
was sometimes extolled, and sometimes censured. 
Other affairs were intermixed with this, and the sus* 
pense which so long and so strange a performance 
occasioned in the minds of those who were present, 
amounted to a degree of stupefaction. But it con- 
cluded at last with a peremptory charge of treason 
against Sejanus } upon which the crowd of attend- 
ants instantly withdrew from the Consul's chair, on 
which he was seated. His colleague in office, Re- 
gulus; called upon him by name to stand up ; but so 
much was he stunned, and so little accustomed to 
this tone of voice, that upon a second call, he start- 
ed from his seat, and asked. If the words were ad- 
dressed to him? Surprise had disqualified him to 
take any vigorous resolution ; and when he began 
to recollect himself, the precautions already taken by 
his enemies, rendered all his endeavours too late. 

Macro, as soon as he had delivered the Emperor's 
letter to be read in the Senate, went to the guard 
which was posted at the doors ; informed them, that 

* f Verbosa et grandis epiitoU venit a Capreia.**— JuTenal, Sat 10. t.?!. 
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he (wrought a donative from the Emperor^ which 
they were then to share with their &Uow-9oldiers in 
the harracks ; that» for this purpose, thej were im^ 
mediately to he relieved hy a party of the city watch. 
This being done, he led them to the citadel, or what 
was called the Camp of the Fra&torian bands *, di»* 
tributed the Emperor's bounty, and at the same time 
taxed their commander with ingratitude to so kind 
a master ; intimated his removal, produced his own 
commission to succeed him, and, by the authority of 
which he was now possessed, as well as by the pre- 
cautions he had taken, prevented any disturbance 
among that formidable body of men. 

Meantime, Sejanus being deserted in the Senate 
by those who had attended him into the house, and 
who a few moments before pressed to be first in his 
notice, was taken into custody by the party which 
had relieved his own guard, and was treated as a 
person accused of the highest crimes. On the first 
motion for a commitment, he was ordered to prison ; 
and all who were present, began to give unfeigned or 
affected demonstrations of joy. From many, the 
fear that was lately expressed in adulation and court* 
ship, now burst forth in reproaches and insults. In 
others, who were more nearly connected with the 
prisoner, or more likely to be involved in his fate, 
the occasion struck terror ; but even this passion 
was disguised under the affectation of joy. The po- 
pulace, as he passed through the streets, took their 
part, as usual, in the storm which burst on this un* 

* Castra Preetoria. 
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fortunate man ; . and, that he might not have the 
consolation of passing unseen, tore away or threw 
qien the folds of his robe, with which he endeavour- 
ed to cover his face. 

On the same day, the Senate met again in a tern* 
pie contiguoua to the prison in which S^anus was 
confined, and without any specific charge or evidence 
of guilt, gave sentence of death against him, which 
was accordin^y executed. The dead body, as usual 
in the case of treascm, beiiig made fast on a hook, 
was dragged through the streets* and cast into the 
river* where it was thrown up, or continued afloat 
during some days, under the continual insults of a 
multitude of people. 

It is not easy to determine how far this minister 
was accountable for a tyranny which occasioned so 
vehement and so general a resentment. His crimes 
were undoubtedly great ; and the envy of his for* 
tune was net to be assuaged by common sufferings. 
But, as human nature is liable to error in the manner 
of punishing crimes, as well as in the commission of 
them, the rage which now animated the populace 
against Sejanus, mixed with a servile intention to 
pay their court to the Emperor, led to an action as 
criminal and more odious than any of which he him* 
self had been accused or suspectedL The children 
of this unhappy man, a boy and a girl, though too 
young to partake in his guilt, or to furnish any sul>- 
ject of distrust or of jealousy to bis enemies, were 
included in the same fate with the father : the girl 
with so much innocence, that she often asked the 
persons by whom she was seized, what she had 

VOL. V. z 
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done; assured them with an infantine simplicity, 
that she never would do it again ; begged that they 
wiould not carry her to prison ; said that she never 
was obstinate, and that a few strokes of the rod were 
enough to correct her. 

It is subjoined to this piteous detail, that, in com- 
{diance with a vile superstition, which the consider* 
ation of innocence could not restrain, she was order- 
ed to be ravished previous to her execution ; because 
it was ominous of misfortune to inflict the punish- 
inent of death on a virgin *• The bodies <^ these 
innocents, in the same manner with that of their &^ 
ther, were dragged through the streets, and cast in- 
to the river. 

It is difficult to account, from any principles of 
human nature, for acts of such amazing depravity. 
Tyrants seldom exceed the bounds of resentment, of 
jealousy, or of fear ; but the vile tools that are pro- 
cured by servility to execute their purpose, in order 
to ingratiate themselves, often outrun, in their affec- 
tation of zeal, what tyranny or cowardice itself could 
not suggest or perpetrate. 

Apicata, the widow of Sejanus, and the mother of 
these injured children, having first disclosed the con- 
spiracy by which Drusus, the son of Tiberius, had 
been poisoned, laid violent hands on herself ; and, 
by the discovery she made, soon after brought on 
the ruin of the widow Li villa, with that of the other j 
accomplices in that audacious crime. 

It was reported, the anxiety of Tiberius, whether 
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real or affected, was such, that during the dependence 
of his design on Scganus, he instructed Macro^ in 
case of any resistance from the guards, to bring 
forth Drusus, the son of Germanicus, then a pri- 
soner in the palace, and under favour of this popu- 
lar name, to assemble the citizens against them j that 
he had prepared shipping at Capreas, to waft himsielf 
and his attendants, in case of necessity, to some of 
the military stations on the frontier ; that he had 
formed a chain of posts from Rome to Misenum, 
the nearest promontory of Campania, with orders to 
light fires, and to make other concerted signals, in^ 
case it should be necessary for him to consult his 
own safety by flight. In his letter to the Senate^ ^ 
and in order to make a suitable impression of the 
danger to which he wished the public to believe he 
was exposed from the desigpis of Sejanus, he con-- 
cluded with expressing his wishes to be again at 
Rome ; but desired that the Consul, who remained 
at the head of the commonwealth, might come forth 
with the powers of the republic to conduct him in 
safety ^. His design, however, having succeeded to 
his wishes, Drusus was still retained a prisoner in 
the palace ; and the Consul being arrived in Cam- 
pania, with his lictors, to give the Emperor a safe 
conduct to Rome, was every where considered as an 
object of ridicule. 

After the execution of Sganus, the city continued 
in a ferment during many days. The People having 
been disposed, for some time, to impute to the mi- 



* Dio. Cais. lib. Inii, c. 15. 
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ulster the lystem of tytanny whieh Imd torn Ifltaif 
panned^ fejoicedifi his fidl, appfamded the m^entie^ 
wkAAk were eaEeeotni on the psitnen of kit gs9^ 
Mid wittingly pointed oat af accofDi^ficii m>^ltt» 
orimeiy his refaitioas «nd ^lends^ md att lAo « iHid 
^tnt moved ftr uj of the extnrragrat hoMum 
^Hiich had been latefy bestowed iqion himoelf f bat 
^ in inpating the gnik d mBssy cmd meamreolfr 

9qnn% tiiey weto too iaTonabfo to the EiBpMmv 
ao Aef probaUy ovenrated "die hifiaenee of tho aoi^ 
niiter, who bad, in fiwt, ibr aome taBe^ beeai aoio 
tile dc^ than Ite director of faia maator^ deiign&r 
^ ^' Aa it aoon after appeared, that thecnid jealouaiea 
of iUi re^i did not terminate widi tiie deati^ef Ae 
ftvoufite, the People^ as mualr nm to the oppeaiAo 
eB tiem e , eonkrdered Ima aa a mere inatniment of Ua 
nwatcr^a tyrnmy, m » peraen employod wbMe Ma 
starvicea were coBvenient, bat in the end betrayed, 
iHth a degree of perfidy which rendered the crmhy 
of the tyrant, in that case, more odious than even 
when practised against the most innocent sulgecta *• 
So (NTone are mankind, in particular instances, to 
suspect the falsehood, ot to exaggerate the wicked- 
ness of those, whoi by general duplicity and malice^ 
have incurred their hatred or distrust. 

The death of Sganus was so fiir from introdma^ 
any mitigation of the former tyranny, that it rather 
fbmished a new set of pretCTKXs, under which to 
exert its force. Intianicy with the fallen minister, 
or a supposed participation of his guilt, involved 



• SuetoB. in llbtv. e. 55. 
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greater Bumbers than had been ^Kmerly questioned 
on account of any other species of treason. Peroons 
of every sex^ and of every eonditiony were cast indis- 
criminately into the same prisons } and the time of 
the Senate was divided between the ordering of exe- 
cutions, and the appointment of honours which were 
decreed to the Prince for his vigilance in this mat* 
ter. The title of Father o^ his country was again 
oflfered to him ; additional rejoicings were devised fer 
the anniversary oi his birth ; a general thanksgiving 
was appointed to the gods ; and a new statue was 
to be erected to Liberty. All persons were iinAAA^ 
den to wear mourning for Sejanus ; the anniversary 
of his death was to be k^ as a festival, or oeMira- 
ted with public entertainments and sports j amd it 
was resolved in the Senate, that the extravagant ho* 
nours so profusely lavished on t&at minister, should 
not be repeated in the case of imy subject whatever. 
These decrees, Tiberius, «o &r as they were in- 
tended to confer honours on himsdf, rejected wiA 
disdain ; and even refused to see the deputies who 
were separately sent from the Senate, from the 
Equestrian order, and from the People, to congratu- 
late him on this occarion. He despiiied the givers 
too much to be flattered widi the gift, and was 
aware of their duplicity in pretending to oflfer him 
praise. Under this impression, at one of the last 
times he had attended the Senate in person, he was 
observed to leave the assembly ¥rith scorn. fVhai^L 
colketion^ he said, of mlting slaves *• There is^ it 

* Dio. CsMh lib. Urn, c. U. 
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f^^msy a d^pr^e of good xuitiire^ IIS weU as of we«^ 
stfllHk in ivjushiog ^ be. jQattered. T)u& £riiice wa# 
ciQwtty ezempM fimn boA^ 
(^ Xlbie Sfpatet however, th« more they, were spmned* 
jjfjg^ipc^ the more, sensible, of their owa de^^adatioB^ 
wif^joinij endeavoinjed to yaiy the mode of (heir flat* 
t^fit , As Tiberius ever talfced pf his approaching le- 
fliyif .^ JU>me9 aiid of his iptended app^ 
9tn9t^ they. passed a. decireeb..that twisty of their 
iflfA iiuiiiber» to be nan^ by the jEmperor.hiiiui^, 
sliMlpiId be armed. with swords^ and should hfiire 
cjlnige of his.sa^^y as oft^ as he took hia seat in 
tlMRK meetings* ,Wttfja.thi#.resabitipn,was iutimajted 
tQ^binif be ^turned ,thaq]^ for ,theLr.,zeaUaiid,:W^ 
sf>oe derision desLred. to. Imp Wr iWhetb^c tl^s.semu 
torial guard, should be young.or ol4i ipeii ?. iWheth^ 
tbsg^shodd.continue.foc.lifei.pr b^ t^keojn.rota- 
tipu ? And whether they should arm only at the door 
of the Senate-house* or pass in arms through the 
streets *? And concluded with saying. That, if his 
life was worth preserving, he should think himself 
sufficiently safe, when attended by Macro and some 
Tribunes of his guards, whom he would take the li- 
berty to bring into the Senate. 

This reference to the guards had the efiect of an 
admonition, and drew from the Senate an attempt to 
pay their court likewise to this formidable body of 
men. Bounties in money, and honorary distinctions, 
wenre decreed to them ; such as, that the Frsetorian 
soldier, at the expiration of the time for which he 



« Taoit. AmuO. lib. vi,c. 2. 
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had inlisted, should be allowed a place at the theatre 
on the bench of the Equestrian order. In this, how- 
ever, the compliment was not more successful than 
it had been in other instances. It was even resented 
by the Emperor as an attempt to share the affection' 
of the troops with himself. Junius Gallio, who had 
made the motion, was ordered into exile, and after- 
wards committed to prison in the city. At the same 
' time, the Senate, as a last effort to please this, fro- 
ward Prince, seeing that the project to arm a part of 
their own number in his defence was not acceptable, 
resolved. That every member, in entering the house, 
should be searched for concealed weapons, as a pre- 
caution for the safety of a person, who probably, 
from this time forward, never meant to intrust him* 
self in their hands *. 

In the midst of these servilities, the Emperor met 
with some instances of a daring petulance, and with 
some even of a noble freedom, which he had the dis- 
cretion to overlook, or to treat with affected respect. 
The defects of his person, he being bald, foul-faced, 
and bent, or stooping with age, were exhibited by 
actors on the stage ; and the monster, so represented 
in public, it was said aloud, practised in secret the 
most detestable vices ; alluding to the manner in 
which the Emperor was supposed to pass his time at 
Capreae. But with respect to such buffooneries, he 
had the discernment to know, that a serious attempt 
to punish the authors would tend only to confirm 
the application, and to increase its effects. 

* Dlo. Cass. lib. Iviii, c. 1 8. 
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jijAmongthe mmibers «1mi were qaesfcioiied at put^ 
iiec9 in theguikof the kte miiutteri and of whom 
■HMiy periihed by their opm hands^or by theb of the 
Mwetttieoer, M^cus Terentius^ « Roman Knigbt, 
htA .the courege to aucknowledge hie 9ult» a&d pleadr 
MlihJflcaiise in a aanner tbftt inai^etided thepracBed- 
illfB (^ the fiteaate egflftatt Mbw ^^ It were, aaftiv perw 
4yMp«» foe me/' he eaid, ^' to deny« ihta to ooofeaik 
%lliy coaneclUon.with Scganui* But whatever may 
%h9 the event», I mttst own that I attached nxyedf 
;${to that ffiiniflter ; that I denired. to be ^redkooad 
I^Munong ht8 friendap and was pnnid of this title. In 
%-hl8 person, I saw the first officer of the araiy^ the 
fiSaH minjstw of state, atld the cdle^gne of Clssmr $ 
%» powerfid patron^ and an hrresisttble enemy ; one 
** whose favour was preferment and honout# wheee 
l^i^spleASure ww juin and disgrace* Itwaswitfor 
^ me to penetrate the councils of my Princet nor to 
M decide on die reasons of his conduct. It was my 
*' duty to h<Hiour whom he honoured ; and in diia» 
*^as wdl as in every thing else, to acquit myself as 
^* a faithful subject, by a perfect compliance with my 
*' Sovereign's will. Please to recollect the period of 
^*. this minister's favour, as well as of his disgrace. 
** My conduct in both, and my defence, is the same 
'** with those of many others. We adhered to him^ 
^. while the Sovereign commanded us to do so ; wa 
^ left him the moment he was supposed to be the 
f enemy of our Prince.^' Upon this defence, the ab« 
surdity of punishing in others an error of which the 
Emperor himself had set the example, suspended, for 
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a momeDty the rage of prosecution ; akid the prisoner^ 
with consent of Tiberius, was discharged* 

An officer, named Lentuius Gentulicus, then at 
the head of the legions mi the Upper Rhine, being 
gome time afterwards accused as an accomplice with 
Scganus, had the boldness to write, that his connec* 
tion with that minister was pointed out to him by 
the Emperor himself ; that the mistake was common 
to both, and that what was deemed innocent in one 
person, ought not to be imputed as a crime to ano- 
then ** I have hitherto,'^ he said, '^ been faithful to 
my trust, and mean to continue so ; but the first 
attempt to supersede me, I shall consider as a 
warning to defend m jself. Matters, however, m^y 
'^ remain in quiet : I am willing to acknowledge the 
*^ Emperor so long as I remain unmolested." Tu 
berius, now far advanced in years, governing by the 
terror of his name, and by the influence of fmms 
estaUished in the feign of his predecessor and his 
own, did not choose to risk his authority against a 
person, who, being at the head of an army, had the 
cours^ to hold this language ; and aflfected, from 
this time forward, to treat Gentulicus with particu* 
lar marks of £tvour and respect *• 

Others were imprboned, and carried to execution 
in troops and companies ; and the Emperor at last, as 
if tired with the purrait of offenders in detail^ or in 
separate divisions, ordered the jails to be cleared, hy 
a general execution of all persons confined as accom- 
plices in the treason of Sejanus. In consequence of 

■ ■ ' ' . ' ' ' ' — — — — ——^ 

* Tadt. Annal. lib. rl, c 30. 
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tjrii<iiderf numbers of deadbodiest of eveiy sex, age* 
and condition, were cast forth into the* streets/ and 
IgringiScatteriedfabiDUt^' or collected in heaiM,' until 
idMjr began tO'Oornipt» were thrown into the river*. 
ritiMystery and: conceahnent being the &vonrite aita* 
«£l]?iberius9 as often as he believed himself to* be ob* 
vdrved, he became jealous of every prying look, and 
diftwitH such persons as seemed to' be qualified' to 
dKtatingnish truth from aj^iearanoes. 'At* one time^ 
Ikeireceived informers as ^e most acceptable ' menii^ 
birtelof'hia court ; at otiber times he appeared to de- 
teat them as persons who had detected Jbii^ viteni and 
wire hastening to make them known to tfae* world. 
During the prosecution <^his des^ against S^aans; 
iiii encouraged his spies with' additiohid rewarda^and 
dVdn with pubUc honours. But -after he had nssua- 
gtd his passum in the blood of so many victimsy'iie 
turned his distrust and aversion against the instru- 
ments of his own cruelties, and wdered the cily to 
be* cleared of informers by a general slaughter. 

Jn one of his letters to the Senate, under the effects 
of disgust and aversion to measures which he had 
pursued for his own safety, but which he found to 
involve him in growing danger and guilt $ stung with 
passions, which amounted to a degree of insanity^ he 
betrayed the distraction and anguish of his mind* 
** May I perish/' he said, ^' under evils still worse 
^'. than those I endure, if I know what to write, or 
V what I should not write/^ These were probably 
the boils, ulcers, and festering sores, on the body of 



* Tftcit. Annal. Ub. vi, c. 19. 
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Tiberius^ to which Julian alludes *, in presenting him 
among his Cassars. 

In the memoirs which this Emperor kept of the 
transactions of his own reign, he stated the disgrace 
and execution of Sejanus as a just punishment in* 
flicted for his cruelties to the family of Germanicus ; 
and yet these cruelties, which were afterwards car- 
ried to much greater heights by the Emperor him- 
self, had been only begun under the influence of that 
minister. 

Agrippina, with two of her sons, Nero and Dru- 
sus, had, indeed, during the administration of Seja- 
nus, been taken into custody, or banished to some of 
the islands contiguous to the coast of Italy ; but all 
of them perished after the death of Sejanus, either by 
the executioner, or by their own hands, urged to de- 
spair by the indignities they were made to suffer. 

The mother perished in one or other of these ways 
in the island Pandateria, the place of her exile ; and 
the eldest of her two sons was starved to death in 
one of the small islands called Pontiae, to which he 
was confined. 

The second son perished, in the same manner, some 
time afterwards, in a prison, to which he had been 
committed in the palace. . A diary had been kept of 
all the expressions of impatience which, under this 
confinement, had dropped from him during some 
years ; and the reproaches which were extorted from 
him, by his sufferings, were stated as the crimes for 
which he suffered. 

* -Vide Cecsars of Julian. 
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' A third son of G^ermanicus and Agrip(iiiia» Guii% 
better known by the name of Caligola, yet rmoM&a^ 
t0 convince the Roman People* that the fivnd ex- 
pectations which are fimned of princei who die ptie- 
matnrelyt are not always wdl feoncjed. TfalsyoMg 
man, whether recommended to 'HberiuB by an early 
fffmpathy cf their characters, or merriy o^feritfoked 
by him on account of his youth» not only esc ap ed 
Ae persecations in which his ikmily was invcAved^ 
but was at last embraced by the Emperor as a rap- 
fNHEt to his age ; and making a part of his eoort at 
Gsprese, next to Macro, enjoyed the second {dace kt 
WB favottf • 

The Emperor had a grandson by birth nf the name 
ef Hberius; but Caios^ Who mm his grandeon by 
adoption, being eldtf , was pointed out by tiUft cir- 
cumstance of seniority^ and by the iavoiv-wliich the 
Ifeople still bore to the family of Germanico8> as 
heir-apparent to the empire. 

•Caius was encouraged by the grandfather, to whom 
fids^ood appeared to be a necessary in^^di^it in 
every transaction, to expect the succession, while it 
was realty intended for Tiberius. The first, though 
not qualified by address to extricate himself from 
any difficulties, acted, perhaps from mere insensibili- 
ty or fear, the part which was fittest in bis place, and 
whidi continued to render him sufierable at the court 
of this Emperor. He acquiesced in the fate ai bh 
mother and of his brothers, ^thout ever uttering a 
single word of impatience or regret ; regulated his 
own behaviour by the Emperor's looks ; and whether 
these were gloomy or gay, formed his own counte- 
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nance upon the same model, carrying, under the as- 
pect of extreme servility, while a subject, that detes* 
table profligacy which rendered him afterwards so 
cruel a tyrant, and which gave occasion to the fa- 
mous saying, ^^That his accession to the empire spoil- 
** ed a good slave, to make a detestable master */' 

The accounts which are given of the latter part of 
the reign of Tiberius, have more the appearance of 
invective than of history. Even this hateful mon- 
ster, it is said, was addicted to pleasure ; but of so 
vile a kind, as to excite detestation and loathing, 
more than to increase the indignation which is felt 
at his cruelties and other crimes. His procurers had 
authority to employ seduction, money, and force ; 
and, in their endeavours to supply bis caprice, spared 
neither condition nor sex. It is difficult to con- 
ceive, that a world, enlightened by the reason and 
experience of so many ages; that citizens, acquaint- 
ed with the character and the rights transmitted to 
them from their ancestors ; that miUtary men, yet 
rivalling the reputation of ancient Romans, and ha- 
ving no interest in the horrid use that was made in 
the capital of the imperial and military power, which 
they tiiemselves bestowed and supported } should 
submit to be commanded for so many years by a su- 
perannuated monster, retired from the world, and 
supposed to practise every species of private abomi- 
nation as well as of public oppression. 

In accounting for the patience of mankind under 
this odious reign, we may observe, that, in the sense 

^ Tacit Annal. c. 20. 
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o£.A.pe(qple who still retained: the feroci^ of their 
aaceifeors, though posseued of few of their f;oodqiui»> 
UtieSf >the cmelties^whidiitt^ mentiooed iiadiefls mt' 
fiMtt'than th^ have ' on jqut feelings. Ttey wen 
jitiHBtased chi^y. iEigunst persons, who»' being of itef 
^peror?B own family/' or ^raised ^by himself to be' 
cfeiecta of general envy, were easily abandoned *by 
the public to his wilL'^i • '^ .- ■ . 

-^sSenators of distinction at Rome, > having no pm^^ 
teption to expect from .the populace^ by whom they^ 
mro hated f£rom' the; tnx^ who were ' jealoiis' o# 
I^UItn^ or frcmitheiriOWDbrderr who were long 8ineo> 
4ii|^d of every remnant of reial poww, wereaban-- 
doned to the, mercy of thO'tyrsnt; The followers of 
bia own court.at .Capreie, amongst whom the execn-*- 
tiooer made a principal personage,* were still morr 
in^his power. :. .Among^thes^r the mandates of death' 
were commonly executed in presence of the Em-* 
peror himself, who assisted in the refinements of 
cruelty which were practised against those who of- 
fwded him. It was a favourite sport to throw those, 
whom he doomed to destruction, from a precipice^ 
iota the sea,, where they were received by a party 
from the galleys, who, with boat*hooks and oars, dia-f 
patched such as were otherwise likely to escape. 

After such an account of the. character of this Em- 
peror, it is painful, in accounting for the success of 
his government, to acknowledge that he was a man 
of considerable ability ; and that, while he indulged 
his caprice in the capital, or at his own court, yet in 
the provinces, where the consequences of an error 
might have been fatal or dangerous to his power, he 
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held the reins with a steady and a well-directed hand* 
Having possession of the empire, by means of the 
army, he maintained his authority over this order of 
men, by a well-placed application of discipline ; not 
by any extraordinary indulgence, or bounty, which 
often corrupt, and render ungovernable, those whom 
they are intended to gain. On this subject it is ob- 
served, that he never made any general donation, be- 
side that of doubling the legacy which Augustus had 
bequeathed to the troops ; and no particular one, be- 
sides those which he made to the Praetorian bands, 
to secure their acquiescence in the fate of Sejanus ; 
and to the legions of the East, as a reward for their 
not having paid, to this favourite, in the height of 
his power, the honours which were done to him by 
all the other armies of the empire *• He preserved 
his authority in the provinces by a jealous inspection 
of those who were intrusted with the administration 
of his affairs ; and in this was, no. doubt, greatly as- 
sisted by his indifference topersonal friendship, which, 
in princes better disposed than himself, have often, 
the effect of pernicious predilections and partialities. 
He checked all attempts at conspiracies, by the im- 
pression he gave of his vigilance, and by the mutual 
distrust with which he inspired his enemies, making 
the treachery of one to another the road to prefer- 
ments, honours, and wealth. 

The established rotation and succession to office or 
command, which Augustus, in continuation of the 



* In the annies of the West, the effigy of Sejanus was carried with the co» 
lours or ensigns of the legion. 
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rtfiililirm formSf had ttiU vmntiinedp Xiberimw Igr 
aiciy nitaiidl tesdraqr of the «Km^ 
ftgmt wemme^ or eiitifdy» aboBthed. Socb oA* 
McaaaweresnccesafuliDkaepuigtliepe^ nf tlMv 
linmiicefl^ be generatty cmitiiiiied for 7cai% aad 
tamr^"'*^ far life. He avoidedy aa nmdk aa poai 
Uib the necetaily ef eoiploTii^t at the beadof 
BMtt of enterpriae^ forward ambitiao» or even gup tfiot 
dvacity. He kft the diaorden^ or troabka^ fink 
acaaeui any diataat profvkiccw to the efiect of tivM^ 
ijrtfaer thanbe oUigdl to eaB|doy» io r^fesaing them, 
UMi who were Vkdj to edipae hia own glory, or to 
apakeo his jealoiuy. But aa aneh men were Iflcdy 
fH to ^idore the atate of obacurity in whidi tbc^ 
were kept^ he aooUied their ditcontentib aonaetimc^ 
by flattering them with extraordinary honoura. He 

named them for atatiraa of Ug^ command ; bot atilit 
Qoder varioui pretences, detained them at B4Nne^ 

where they were allowed to appear with the enaigna 

qt their public character^ hot never to enter on the 

possession of its powers. 

To these particulars we may join the bdvantagea 
which Tiberius enjoyed by succeeding to Auguatus^ 
whose long and well«regulated government had left, 
throughout the empire, habits of submission and 
obedience, which could not be shaken by oflfencea 
committed within the verge of the court, or in the 
capita], and against any particular class of men, in 
whom the empire at large took little concern. 

The ordinary residence of this Emperor, during 
eleven years in the latter period of his reign, was in 
the island of Capreae. This he had chosen as a place 
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of security against any sudden attempts which might 
be made on his life. He nevertheless paid occa^ 
jiional visits to the continent of Italy, and made 
some stay at his villas situated in different parts of 
the country. In changing his abode, he kept the 
city of Rome in continual dread of his approach j 
sometimes presented himself in the neighbouring 
villages, or in the suburbs, but never entered the 
gates. At one time, he came by water to the gardens 
of the Naumachia, and feeling himself incommoded 
by the concourse of people, placed guards to keep 
them at a distance, and soon after withdrew ; at an- 
other time, in the last years of his reign, he advan- 
ced to the seventh milestone, and was in sight of 
the battlements, but proceeded no farther. Being 
sensible of his decline and approaching dissolution, 
he undertook these journeys to keep the Romans in 
awe, and to check the hopes they were apt to enter* 
tain, of an approaching deliverance from his tyranny. 
From the same motives, he prohibited the resort of 
the People to supposed oracles, which he knewto 
be consulted with respect to the prospect of his own 
decease ; and forbade all intercourse with astrolo- 
gers and magicians, a set of impostors, in whose skill 
he himself, though a contemner of the established 
superstition, had much faith. 

On the approach of death, Tiberius^ feeling bis 
strength rapidly decline, strove to amuse the public 
with another voyage, in which he once more pre- 
tended an intention to visit Rome ; and being at- 
tended by Caius, by Macro, and by his usual retmue 

VOL. V. 2 a 
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cf goafdf ud^pttiiitMb he cnssed the Bay «f Ni» 
fdest te^ the hcadUkad of M]Mnafl^ where be poi^ 
a eiaed a vilk i^kA hadferaierly bdc^^ 
las. At this place erne cf hie phystciaiui^ Wider yeifr 
tcoce of tddog his leave for some days, pressed hik 
hsiadt and took ao opportmiity to feel his pidsil 
ftbai tills stolen obsernitioi^ it is said, that he veol^ 
tofedta inftrm Csius and Maerot that the Eonptf- 
rar'eoidd dot survive maivf days. 
. Bntthis wsfy patient, evw ready to distroat^ W 
9ig 3ed by some a^iearinees to penetrate their 
thoughts^ or wishii^ to eonceal the real state <^Us 
heahii^ took bis |dacQ as osod^ at table, aflfected to 
prolong the entertainsaent, and addressed himael^ at 
parting, with some particidar words of attentimi to 
everfgoest: but after an effort of this sort, wliieh 
exceeded hta strength, being retired to his apartment 
he fiunted away, and lay on his bed for dead. The 
report immediately ran from one end of the villa to 
the other. All the officers of the guards in attend- 
ance, and all the members and followers of the court, 
repaired to Cains with congratnlations on his sup- 
posed accession to the empire. But while they were 
thus empk>yed in paying their addresses to the suc- 
cessor, a servant came running, and, in great con- 
stemation, announced that the Emperor revived, 
and called for assistance. The company, in a mo* 
ment, dispersed; and Caius, with extreme terror, 
saw the ruin which threatened himself for his pre- 
mature acceptance of the court that was paid to 
him. But Macro retained his prpsence of mind, and 



under an affectation of care, put a sudden stop to the 
fbeble efforts of returning life in Tiberius, by gather^ 
ing up the coverlet of his bed, so m to stop his r^ 
spiration uiitil he was suffocated^ 
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CHAP. XLIL 



Succession of Caius to the empire. — Thd first appearances of 
his reign. — Conclusion of the history. — Observations on the 
sequel. — -Accession of the Flavian familtf. — Vicissitudes cf 
character in the Emperors. — Sources of degradation in the 
imperial establishment. — Its preservatives. — Its real ami 
continual^ though almost insensMe^ Decline* 

Tiberius died in the seventy-eighth year of his age^ 
u. c 790. and in the twenty-third year of his reign» 
' ' ' By this event the imperial throne, for the 
first time since its establishment, became actually 
vacant. Men were left to form their conjectures of 
what was likely to happen, or without any establish- 
ed rule of (succession, to form their judgment of what 
was proper to be done on this emergency. Every 
question relating to the succession had been pre- 
vented at the demise of Augustus, by his having as- 
sociated Tiberius in the government, a precaution 
by which the successor, instead of being left to rely 
on a controvertible title, was already in actual pos- 
session of the sovereignty. It is likely that Tiberius 
would have followed this example, if his grandson 
by birth, for whom he intended at least a participa^ 
tion of the empire *, had been of a proper age to as- 
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sume the government ; but this young man was no 
more than seventeen years of age» while: Caius, the 
grandson by adoption, was already five-and-twenty/ 
and, joined to the pretension of seniority, had all the 
support of public favour. i 

In these circumstances, the dying Emperor thought 
it dangerous to declare his grandson by birth sole 
heir of the empire ; but secretly drew up a will in 
his favour, by which he declared him associate in 
the government, and of which he carefully lodged 
many copies, while he made the world believe^ 
that he intended the succession for Caiiis alone. In 
this act of duplicity he had concealed his real inten- 
tions even from Macro,* the commander of the Prae- 
torian bands, on whom the execution of his purpose 
chiefly depended ; and by this means rendered it en- 
tirely abortive. 

Macro, having been for some time past in actual 
concert with Caius on the measures which w6re pro- 
per to secure the succession ; and both being equally 
surprised to find, at the demise of Tiberius, a formal 
participation of the sovereignty devised for the 
grandson by birth, their first intention was to can- 
cel this deed 5 but they soon found, that the testator 
had made so many copies of his will, and lodged 
them so securely, as to render their design impracti- 
cable. It was determined, therefore, as more advisa- 
ble, to refer the matter to the Senate, and to obtain 
an act, founded . on a supposed right of seniority, 
preferring Caius to the throne of Caesar. 

By such an acknowledgment of right, the niQ- 
narchy gained a new advantage, apd perhaps one of 
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the greatest of^ which it was then rosceptiblet tbmt 
scmie rule of inheritance should be fdilowed^ to pre» 
vent the ruinous contests which arise from an dec- 
tive or disputed succession^ and tp give» if possible^ 
together vdth a permanent right of the Sovereign to 
his high estate, a corresponding right of eveiy citi- 
£en» to his ranlt^ to his privilege, and to his proper* 

By this declaration ii) favour of Caius, it seemed 
to be admitted, that men were to look for a sucqes* 
sor to the empire in the person who stood foremoa^ 
whether by birth or adoption, in the family of Cm^ 
sar ; and in this the establishment of the manarchy 
appeared to be complete. The titles of Emperor and 
Prince *, or head of the army and of the Senate, un- 
der which Augustus endeavoured to conceal the cXi» 
tent of his usurpation, came, in the course of his 
own and the succeeding reign, to signify what, 
among the designations of sovereignty and imperial 
power, they now actually import, and what through 
a race of men blessed with virtuous or moderate dis- 
positions, might, as in other instances, have passed 
by hereditary succession to a very distant posterity ; 
but in the persons who immediately succeeded to 
this government, the transmission of inheritance was 
accompanied with much violence and frequent in- 
terruption. 

Notwithstanding the acknowledgment now made 
in favour of hereditary right, the example of a for- 
mal resignation and resumption of the sovereignty. 
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set by Augustus, and repeated by Tiberius, had en* 
tailed a kind of &rce on the empire, to be acted, not 
only at the accession of successive masters, but in 
the same reign, at every period of ten years* At 
every such period the appointment c^ an Emperw 
was supposed to be renewed : the occasion was at- 
tended with much solemnity, and the celebration of 
a great festival * for the entertainment of the People^ 

Cains, therefore, while he was far from admitting 
any doubt of his right to the sovereignty, neverthe- 
less mimicked the caution or artifice with which 
Augustus and Tiberius had proceeded to assume die 
reins of government He repeated the same rpro- 
fessions of respect and of zeal for the commonwealth, 
the same expressions of personal diffidence or modes- 
ty, the same unwillingness to undertake the govern- 
ment, the same reluctant compliance with the press- 
ing request of the Senate and People, the same af- 
fectation of filial piety to his predecessor, and of in^ 
dulgence or candour to those who had, in any way, 
obstructed his own advancement It was become 
the fashion to affect destroying all papers and re- 
cords, from which any one could apprehend that 
matter of accusation might be brought against him $ 
but it was become the prajctice to preserve them with 
great care. 

Whilst the new Emperor passed from Misenum to 
Rome, he was attended on the highways by incre^ 
4ible numbers of people, who, animated by the affec- 
tion which they bore to his father Germanicus, and 
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by the hopes of exchanging a cruel and jealous ty- 
rant for a youth of noble and virtuous extraction, re-^ 
ceived him with acclamations of joy, called him their 
propitious star, the child and the nursling of the Ro- 
man PeojJe, and bestowing upon him every ]]other 
appellation of fondness or respect. It is scarcely to 
be^ doubted, as his mind was then elated with joy, 
for his deliverance from the insidious and cruel jea^ 
lousy of his predecessor, and moved by the affection 
and cordiality with which his succession was ac^ 
knowledged by all orders of men, that he must have 
felt a real, however temporary, gleam of good will 
and affection to mankind. When officiously told of 
some offences which had been committed against hiii 
person or bis pretensions, he said, ^' That he had 
** done nothing to merit the hatred of any one, and 
'^ should be deaf to the whispers of informers or 
" spies.** Affecting to follow the impulse of his own 
filial piety, and to be moved by the affectionate 
sympathy of the Roman People, he hastened to the 
island of Pandateria, where his mother Agrippina 
hs^d suffered so long a confinement under the tyranny 
of Tiberius, raked up the ashes of her funeral pile, 
embraced her remains, and ordered them to be car- 
ried with great ostentation to Rome. Although de- 
cency required him to observe the forms and to car- 
ry the aspect of mourning for his late adoptive fa- 
ther and predecessor, he complied with what he 
knew to be the wishes of the Roman People, affect- 
ing to reverse many orders that were established in 
the administration and policy of the^preceding reign. 
Here then, if not before, we may date the final 
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and irretrievable extinction of the Roman republic* 
not only in the subversion of its own institutions, 
and in the actual substitution of different forms» but 
in the acknowledgment of a right which made the 
succession to imperial power hereditary, as well as 
the extent of it far beyond what was consistent with 
the prerogatives formerly enjoyed by the Senate and 
People of Rome. At this termination, therefore, of 
the Roman Republic, agreeably to the design of this 
history, the narration must cease, or conclude with 
a very general view of what befel the empire in the 
immediate succession of masters, and in the result of 
its own greatness. 

Notwithstanding the favourable appearances which 
presented themselves at the accession of Caius, he 
not having, either in his understanding or disposi- 
tions, the permanent foundation of any good cha« 
racter, his personal vices soon broke out in one of 
the most brutal and sanguinary tyrannies of which 
there is an example in the history of mankind. Ha- 
ving no choice of amusement above that of the low-^ 
est people, he soon plunged, together with them, in- 
to every species of dissipation and debauchery ; re- 
mained whole days and nights in the theatres and in 
the circus, entertained with the fights of gladiators^ 
the baiting of wild beasts, and all the other species 
of shows, of which the Romans, once a warlike peo« 
pie, now a corrupted populace, were so immoderate- 
ly fond. 

Ambitious citizens, under the republic, and even 
the late Emperors, with their court, had occasionally 
given their attendance at such entertainments, more 
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to please the humour of the populace than to grmtify 
their own : but thU Knperor himself^ in respect to 
the qualities of his mind, was to be ranked with the 
lowest of the vulgar. He considered the circus as 
the principal scene of his gloiy» and the number of 
shows he could procure as the measure of his great- 
ness. That the scenes might not be interropted, or 
the spectators be obliged to retire even to their 
meals, he fed them in the theatre. He promoted 
persons to offices of state, or marked them out ibr 
disgrace or ruin, according to the ardour or indif' 
ference which they seemed to have for these enter- 
tainments. In the degree of extravagance to which 
he carried this matter, he incurred an immoderate 
expense ; and besides applying to this purpose the 
ordinary revenue of the empire, squandered, within 
the year, a saving of about two-and-twenty millions 
Sterling, which had been left in the treasury by his 
predecessor. 

In the sequel of these vile misapplications of time, 
the satiety he experienced, led him to indulge him- 
self in the most scandalous and offensive debauch. 
A sense of the public hatred or contempt which he 
incurred, galled him with jealousy and distrust ; and 
these passions soon ripened into a general enmity to 
mankind. Every species of brutal indulgence, quali- 
fied with the name of pleasure ; deliberate murders, 
under the pretence of the execution of justice, order- 
ed without any formalities of trial, perpetrated in his 
own presence, and attended with expressions of in- 
sult and scorn from himself, made up the sequel of a 
reign which began with some professions and propi- 
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lious appeaninces of moderation^ or at least of regird 
to the opinion of the worid. But the degree to which 
human nature itself was disgraced and insulted» in 
these detestable abuses of power, hastened an at- 
tempt to relieve the empire from the dominion of 
this monster. He fell in about three years after he 
began to reign, in one of the passages of his own 
palace, by the hands of Chaerea, an officer of his 
guard, who, without any intention to supplant or to 
succeed him in the» empire, formed a conspiracy lu 
gainst his life. 

The Senate, for a few hours after this event, flat- 
tered themselves in the belief that the government 
h^ui devolved on themselves ; and Chaerea, by whose 
hands the tyrant had fallen, fondly wished for the re- 
storation of the republic : but the Praetorian bands 
thought themselves entitled to dispose of the empire. 

Before their officers had taken any measures for 
this purpose, a few straggling soldiers, pervading the 
courts and recesses of the palace, seized upon Clau<* 
dius, the neglected brother of Germanicus, anduncle 
of Caligula, who, as a changding devoid of ordinaiy 
understanding, hadbeen long neglected in the palace* 
This being the person who seemed, by his relation to 
the late Emperors, to have the best claim to the name 
and succession of the Ca^arian or Claudian families, 
they raised him on their shoulders, yet trembling 
with fear, lest he should be involved in the fate of 
his kinsman Caligula, and hastening with their bur« 
den to the barracks, were received by their compa- 
nions with shouts and acclamations, which announ* 
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ced to the Senate and the People, that a successor 
was already given to the throne of Caesar. 

The inactivity of this new Sovereign might have 
furnished the world with at least an innocent master, 
if his want of capacity could have been supplied 
without committing his power into hands equally 
disposed to abuse it with the worst of his predeces- 
sws. Fit only to be a pageant in the ceremonies of 
a court, or a tool to be employed by those who got 
possession of him, he came at last into the hands of 
the second Agrippina, the daughter of Crermanicus, 
and sister of Caligula, who, though the niece of 
Claudius, became his wife, and prevailed upon him to 
adopt the young Domitius Ahenobarbus, her son by 
a former husband ; and by these means made way for 
his future succession to the empire, under the appel- 
lation of Nero. 

This impetuous, severe, and profligate woman, 
equally ardent in the acquisition as in the abuse of 
pow*er, mistook, for parental affection, the earnest 
passion with which she herself wished to govern in 
the name of her son. •Having ability enough, how- 
ever, where she was not misled by her passions, to 
distinguish the proper instruments of government, 
she endeavoured to procure for him, in the tutory of 
Burhus, who was placed by her means at the head of 
the Praetorian bands, and of Seneca, who was by her 
means likewise recalled from banishment to bis place 
in the Senate, the most able or specious direction 
which the times could afford, 

Nero, acting for some time what Burhus suggest- 
ed, and speaking what Seneca dictated, appeared, for 
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hiis years, to be a prodigy of wisdom and ingenuity. 
But his own personal disposition, making its way in 
a little time through the mask of sayings and of ac- 
tions which were not his own, gave sufficient evi- 
dence, that the circumstance of having been the 
mere puppet, though actuated by the most able and 
ingenious hands, does not bestow ingenuity or abili- 
ty, and that a direction, however wise, received from 
others without discernment or knowledge of its va- 
lue, cannot carry to the mind of those who submit 
to it any character of wisdom. 

The name of Nero, after the person who bore it 
bad, during a few years in the beginning of his reign, 
been supposed the model of royal and philosophic 
virtue *, has become proverbial for caprice, folly, 
brutality, insolence, and cruelty. To the contempt 
of his subjects, he at last joined a neglect of that 
very dignity to which he himself was raised, as sove- 
reign of so great an empire. Having a talent for 
music, he became, or believed himself to be, a dis- 
tinguished perforoier, exhibited his skill on the public 
theatres, and travelled through Greece in the charac- 
ter of an artist, to receive the applauses of a people 
supposed to excel in discernment and taste* 

The silent scorn which Nero incurred in quitting 
the character of Sovereign for that of Musician, be- ^ 
came more fatal to him than the general detestation 
which he had formerly excited. A revolt which took 
place at first in Gaul, being followed by a defection 



* The " quinquennium Neronisy'* was a proyerbial ezpretsion for what pro* 
mised weD, but tuned out otberwiie. 
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of all the armies of the empire, reduced him to the 
necessity of quitting, by a voluntary death, m situa* 
tion of which he proved so unworthy. Next to the 
fears which assailed him on the prospect of dying, 
he was most affected, it is said, with surprise, that 
the world could submit to lose the hand of so great 
a performer. 

Such, then, in the first period of this monarchy, 
was the progress of a sovereignty, erected by the 
CflMars with so much violence, bloodshed, and crimi- 
nal address. According to our ideas of inheritance^ 
the succession did not, in any instance, take place in 
the family of the first founder, but was pieced up by 
continual adoptions from the Octavian, the Clau- 
dian, and, last of all, from the Domitian family. 

The reign of Augustus has been generally ap- 
plauded, and may indeed be considered as a model 
for those who wish to govern with the least possible 
opposition or obstruction to their usurpations. It 
may serve likewise as a caution, to those who need 
to be told under what disguise the most detestable 
tymnny will sometimes approiach mankind. The 
wary design which marked the character of Augus- 
tus, was followed by worse principles in the breasts 
of those who succeeded him ; and the dominion he 
established, merely to subject the empire to himself; 
without any disposition to abuse his power, became, 
in the sequel, an instrument of the vilest tyranny, 
and brought upon the public stage of the world, ac- 
tors, whom their dispositions and characters must 
otherwise have condemned to obscurity, or exposed 
as a blemish and a disgrace to humai nature. 
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The manners of the imperial courtt and the con- 
duct of succeeding Emperors, will scarcely gain ere* 
dit with those who estimate probabilities from the 
standard of modem times* But the Romans were 
capable of much greater extremes than we are ac- 
quainted witlu They retained, through all the steps 
of the revolution which they had undergone^ their 
ferocity entire, without possessing, along with it, 
any Of those better qualities, which, under the re- 
public, had directed their courage to noble, at least 
to great and national purposes. 

lilie first Emperor had established the military go- 
vemment with great cauticm, and even affected the 
appearances of a citizen, while he secured all the 
powers of a master. His successors retained, in pub- 
lic, the same familiarity of manners without being 
equally on their guard against its abuses ; or af]^cted 
to be popular in the city and in the camp, without 
the circumspection which preserved Augustus from 
the contagion of mean or degrading examples. The 
State itself was just emerged from democracy, in 
which the pretensions to equality checked the ordi- 
nary uses which, under monarchies, are made of for- 
tune and superior condition. The distinctions of 
royalty, and with these the proprieties of behaviour 
which pertain to high rank, were unknown. An at- 
tempt at elegant magnificence and courtly reser\^e, 
which, in established monarchies, make a part of the 
royal estate, and a considerable support of its digni- 
ty, was avoided in this fallen republic, as more like- 
ly to excite envy and hatred, than deference or re- 
spect. 
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The Roman Emperors, perhaps, in point of profu- 
sion, whether public or private, exceeded every other 
Sovereign of the world ; but their public expenses 
consisted in the exhibition of shows and entertain- 
ments, in which they admitted the meanest of the 
people to partake with themselves. Their personal 
expenses cousisted not so much in the ostentation of 
elegance or refined pleasure, as in a serious attempt 
.to improve sensuality into a continual source df en- 
joyment ; and their pleasures consisted, of conse- 
quence, in the excesses of a brutal and retired de- 
bauch. This debauch was supported by continual 
{endeavours to excite satiated appetite, to prolong its 
gratifications, and to supply the defects of mere ani- 
mal pleasure, with conceits of fancy and efforts of 
buffoonery or low humour. 

The manners of imperial Rome are thus described 
in the remains of a satire*, as elegant in the style as 
it is gross and disgusting in the matter, and which 
we may suppose to be just in the general representa- 
tion, whatever we may think of its application to 
any of the princes whose names and succession have 
been mentioned t. 

Although it would be absurd to imagine such a 
satire levelled at the corruptions of a modem court, 
whose principal weakness is vanity, and whose lux- 
ury consists in ostentation ; we must not therefore 
reject every supposed application of it to the poUu- 
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f Mr Voltaire has with contempt rejected its supposed application to the 
manners of a court. 
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tioDs of a Roman barradk, or, what nearly resembled 
a barrack, the recesses of a Roman palace, where the 
human blood liiat was shed in sport, was sometimes 
mingled with the wine that was spilt in debauda \ 
The representations of Petronius may \)e applied, ift 
some parts, to the court of Tiberius and Claudius^ 
more properly than to that of Caligula or Nero j oy 
may have been a general satire levelled at the corrup* 
tions of the times, without any such appUcatioD. 
But with respect to one or oth^r of these £mperorSt 
every part in the feast of Tremalchio may hav^e been 
a genuine, though disguised picture. 

Even in ihe court of the sdber Augustus, pleasure 
was but another name for licentiousness* Love was 
no more than the ebullition of temperament, without 
Ihe allurements of elegance, or the<<ieduction of affec- 
tion or passion. lu the licence of the sexes, both of 
them alike resorted to places of infamy. Women of 
the highest rank affected the manner of prostitutes, 
and, to realise the evidence of their victories, collect- 
ed the ordinary rewards of prostitution. Such was 
the vice for which JuUa, the daughter of Augustus, 
was infamous, and in which she exhibited, as has 
been observed, not the weakness of a mind misled by 
passion, or seduced by some partial afl^ction, but the 
gross excess of an appetite unacquainted with decen- 
cy and above restraint. 

In this state of manners, the first successors of 
Cassar, not having the habits of a courtly decorum to 
preserve them from the contagion of mean and de- 



* The Romans had combats of gladiators exhibited while they were at table. 
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grading vices, and not considering their own eleva- 
tion as any other than a mere post of advantage, 
from which they copld indulge every caprice with 
impunity, afler a few attempts in the beginning of a 
reign to prejudice the world in their own favour, 
plunged into every species of excess that a vile dis* 
position, set free from restraint, and exasperated by 
the sense of general aversion, could incur. Persons J 
inclined to this course of life generally proceed in 
their vices, until they meet with some obstacle pre- 
sented by necessity or fear, and, where they do not 
meet with any such obstacle, preserve no bounds. 

A perfect freedom from all external restraint would 
be sufficiently dangerous to persons of the best dispo- 
sitions ; but to those who are cursed with the worsti 
such a freedom would be accompanied with certain 
ruin. It is indeed nowhere to be found } but the 
first successors of CsBsar flattered themselves that 
they had found it : and as they supported the first 
ofiences which they committed against the rules of 
propriety, by setting reason itself and the sense of 
mankind at defiance, they came to apprehend a spe- 
cies of pleasure in braving the detestation which they ' 
themselves incurred by their infamies *. They pur- 
sued the first strokes of injustice and malice, by a 
continual warfare of distrust, prevention, and revenge, 
against those to whom they supposed that their per- 
sons or government were odious ; and they persisted 
in this course, until the extreme itself, being what 
nothing less than the possession of sovereign power 



* Magnitudo infamis cujus apud prodigos novissima voluptas. 
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could supporti appeared characteristic of empire, and 
a distinction of which the descendants of Cassar alone 
were worthy. 

During this unhappy succession of masters, . the 
supreme power had been, for the most part, held or 
disposed of by the Praetorian bands. These troops, 
being posted in the capital, overawed the Senate and 
People, and, though not fit to conteqd with the le- 
gions who were still employed on the frontier, ^they 
gave possession of the empire at every vacancy, be- 
fore the legions at a distance had time to deliberate, 
or to take part in the choice. 

This pre-eminence, however, of the Praetorian 
bands, had been impatiently suffered by the armies 
of the Rhine and the Danube. They wished, at the 
death of Augustus, to have given a specimen of their 
own consequence, in naming a successor to the em- 
pire ; but being then overruled by the dutiful spirit 
or moderation of Germanicus, they acquiesced in. the 
government of Tiberius, and remained in quiet under 
all the successions which followed ; until, being e2> 
cited by the defection of Gaul, which happened un- 
der Nero, and impatient of the mockery of sovereign- 
ty exhibited in the infamies of that unhappy person, 
they entertained, almost in every quarter of the em- 
pire at once, the project of giving a better and more 
respectable Sovereign to the world. , .r 

Within the compass of one year and a few months, 
after it was known that the province of Gaul had re- 
volted from Nero, all the armies from the Rhine and 
the Danube, from Gaul, Syria, Spain, and Britain, 
were on their march towards Italy^ for the important 

2 b2 
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if. ffMMrkable^ that this ptojeofc did ^ 
the leaders, or appear to be suggested by the amfafr- 
^Ua4i£ g&mrA, but aiese fttm a spicit of eommo- 
Ifoo which pervaded the troops. 
: jbreiy legkinafj Mldiefi proifipted fay tte 
iip«il» by the praspeet ^ powessing the o^tpl, and 
^ tkHing in the riefaea and pleaures of Italy^ ooo* 
Otti^ed the deriga ^patdiig ftr«nard his awn geapr 
«1 to the head of the eoi^re* The togioiis, th«e* 
Awi biiiM at ottee fiwn thehr quails 
iDg themselves as set five flom efvavy sp^ciea 4Df gi^ 
ft w man t, whether crril w miUtaryv set n^ bounds 
t» Aeir viotenee. Augamitiqg their kaj hf Ifce 
wanndetMbn of the pimishnmts they iwnarmd, in 
4MMe A^ ahoidd fafl ia tibeir Atteaiptt th^ pnasad 
ik ao i a fg h every dtjr and province in their wiy^ IiIds « 
i to tm that wastes and destroys whatever is opposed 
%D its course. Wit^im the short period we have men- 
tioned, a motley assemblage of provincfai troopp» 
idressed in l^e garb of their •different countriesy with 
different arms and different languages, mixed with 
iStue legions of Rome, who now for many yean wiere 
eirangets to each other, met on liie IV> and the Ti- 
ber, to dispose of the empire. And, in the sequd 
<jlt %heir contest, whether as victors or vanquidiecit 
whether moved by insolenee or despair, did equal 
execution <hi the pacific inhabitants. 
- ' 'IViese first general convulsions, however, ended in 
the elevation of a great and req)eetaUe officer * to 
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the throne of Cassar, or in the substitution of the 
Flavian family to those of Claadius» Octavius and 
Julius. At ^e accession of Vespasian, every army 
bad tried its strength, and competitors from the 
Court, the Senate, and the Camp, had made trial of 
their fortune. The victors in this contest received 
a willing submission from the pacific inhabitanta of 
the provinces, who were ready to congratulate them*' 
selves on the return of public tranquillity in any 
shape. And fortunately, the first Emperors of the 
new family, Vespasian himself, with the eldest of his 
two sons *, came from the school of experience, had 
learned the value of reason, humanity, and justice, 
in the government of mankind ; and they according- 
ly exhibited a character, which, in some of its parts, 
wais still new on the throne of Cassar, — the character 
of wisdom, propriety, and humanity, assumed for its 
own sake, and without any intention to circumvent 
the People, or to impose upon the world. The for* 
tunes of this second imperial family, nevertheless, 
like those of the first, soon devolved on a person t 
equally unfit to sustain them, and equally unfit to 
be sulfered by the patience of an abject court or a 
submissive world. 

As mankind are known to run, occasionally, from 
one extreme to another, the evils which had been 
experienced in the characters of some of the preced- 
ing Emperors, perhaps, helped to incline the armies 
of the empire, at times, towards the opposite ex* 
treme ; and they accordingly made compensation, in 



* Titus* f Domitian. 
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some of their elections, for the mischiefs which they 
had brought upon the world in others. 

Amidst the variety of examples which were set on 
the imperial throne, different Emperors paid unequal 
degrees of respect to the civil forms which had be- 
longed to the ancient republic, and which were still 
retained at least in name. But the characters of So- 
.vereign in the empire, and head of the army, being 
unavoidably joined in the same person ; in propor- 
tion as the army itself came to be corrupted, the im- 
perial establishment suffered, not an occasional dnd 
temporary abuse, but a radical and irrecoverable de- 
cline of its character, and even of its force. 

The Praetorian bands were early debauched by 
their residence in the capital, the principal seat of 
licentiousness ; they were inspired with presumption 
from the access which they had to practise on the 
vices of their Sovereign, and they accordingly out- 
ran all the armies of the Empire in profligacy, inso- 
lence, and venality. They were, upon this account, 
broke or disbanded with indignation by Galba, the 
first provincial ofBcer who was advanced to the pur- 
pie ; but this reformation only made way for others, 
who, being placed in the same school of disorder 
and vice, soon equalled their predecessors in all the 
evils which they had brought on the capital, and on 
the empire. 

The contagion of military arrogance gradually 
spread from the barrack or camp of the Praetorian 
bands to the legions of the frontier ; and, together 
with the hopes of raising a favourite leader to the 
head of the empire, promised exemption from every 
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painful restraint, and even indulgence to crimes. 
The practice of disposing of the sovereignty was fol- 
lowed by that of selling it for pecuniary bounties, 
and formally capitulating with every new Emperor 
for a relaxation of discipline, and the impunity of 
every outrage which these masters of the world were 
disposed to commit. 

In proportion as the character of Roman citizen 
lost its consideration and its consequence, the name 
was easily communicated to all the subjects or na- 
tives of any province. But this promiscuous admis- 
sion of persons, under the late honoured predicament 
of Roman citizens, instead of raising the provincials 
to the dignity of Romans, sunk the latter to the le- 
vel of provincial subjects ; extinguished all the sen- 
timents on which the legions of old were wont to 
value themselves, and, with their loss of self-estima- 
tion as Romans, probably diminished the interest 
they took in the preservation of the Roman name. 
They became, by degrees, and at every succession, 
more and more mercenary or venal in the choice of 
their masters, more brutal in the exercise of their 
force against their fellow-subjects, and, with a con- 
tinual degradation from bad to worse, substituted 
for the order, courage, and discipline of Roman le- 
gions, mere ferocity, with a disposition to mutiny as 
well as rapine. 

In composing such armies, the natives of the more 
rude and uncultivated provinces took the ascendant 
over those of the more civilized and pacific ; and the 
empire itself sometimes received its sovereign head 
from its most barbarous extremities, and from the 
nurseries of brutality, ignorance and violence. 
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. From such a general tendency to comiptioD, it is 
not surprising that a nation, thoi^h once of such 
mi^ty power, should, in a few ages, verge to its 
ruin. It is rather surprising that a fabric, mocdder* 
ing so £tst within, should have so long withstood the 
storm with which it was assailed from abroad* Kbl* 
pid in the first period of its fall, by the incapacity 
of such enfeebled hands to preserve so great an em- 
pire, the effects of its decline became insensible and 
slow towards its final extinction : So much, that al- 
though from the accession of Caligula to the admis- 
sion of Alaric into Rome, was no more than about 
four hundred years ; but from this date, to the re- 
duction of Constantinople by the Turks, was a pe- 
riod of above a thousand years. So long was it be- 
fore the lights of civil, political, and military wis- 
dom, erected by the Roman commonwealth, though 
struck out by the Goths and Vandals in the West, 
and continually sinking in the East, were entirely 
extinguished. 

The fabric of the empire, during the first period, 
had many advantages to account for so long a dura- 
tion, both in the nature of its materials, and in the 
disposition of its parts. The provinces were conve- 
niently situated for mutual intercourse, and for mu- 
tual support ; and there was an easy access from the 
seat of dominion to the farthest bounds of the em- 
pire. The order established by Augustus^ and con- 
firmed by Tiberius, remained unaltered, even by 
many of their successors. The worst of the Caesars 
suffered this order to subsist in the provinces, and 
never looked beyond the court or the capital for the 
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objects of their jedou9)r, or fit subjects of tyranny. 
Even in such hands the engine oi empire continui^ 
to work^ because the master neither pretended to 
understand, nor attempted to interpose in the opera-* 
tion of its distant parts. And the authority erf* go^ 
vefninent continued high in the extremities of this 
vast dominion, while it sunk or was abused in the 
centre. 

Valour and discipline, the best preservatives of 
many other valuable qualities, being long in request, 
though sometimes impaired in the Roman legions, 
still formed examples of a noble and heroic virtue, 
which qualified some of those, who attained to the 
more high and respectful stations in the military pro- 
fession, to fill with advantage the imperial throne. 

The inhabitants of the empire, in general, were 
corrected of that ferocity, or suffered an abatement 
of that national spirit, which renders subjects refrac- 
tory, or repugnant to dominion from abroad. They 
were addicted to pacific arts, tractable, and easily re- 
tained within the bounds of submission ; and they 
acquiesced in any government, however negligent or 
incapable. Some of the Emperors promoted the ef- 
fect of this pacific disposition, by the confidence 
which they taught the subject to have in the secu- 
rity of his person and of his property, and by the 
encouragement which they gave to pursuits and ap- 
plications which inspire the love of peace and tran- 
quillity *. 



* Vespasian gave sftlflrics of about L. 800 o-year to matten of rhetoric at 
Rome, Marcus Aurelius gave salaries to many teachers of philosophy at Athens. 
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It may appear strange, but it is true, that even un- 
der the government of mere soldiers of fortune, the 
principles of law, founded in the maxims of the re- 
public, though in some things perverted to the pur- 
poses of despotic power, was made the object of a 
select profession, and was studied as a rule of peace 
and a security to the person and property of the sub- 
ject. The civil law was thus not only suffered to 
remain in force, but received, firom the consultations 
of lawyers, the decisions of judges, and the edicts of 
princes, continual accessions of light and authority, 
which has rendered it the great basis of jurispru- 
dence to all the modern nations of Europe. 

Philosophy, too, continued in repute from the 
times of the republic far down in the empire, and 
the doctrines of Epicurus, which had prevailed in 
the latter age of the commonwealth, for some time 
gave way to those of Zeno and the Stoics. While 
men had rights to preserve, and hazardous duties to 
perform, on the public scene, they had afiected to 
believe, with Epicurus, that pleasure was the stand* 
ard of good and of evil. But now, when the public 
occupations of state were withheld from them, and 
when personal safety was the highest object in their 
view, they returned to the idea, which seemed to 
have inspired the virtue of ancient times, that men 
were made happy by the qualities which they them- 
selves possessed, and by the good they performed, 
not by the mere gifts of fortune. Under the dis- 



Hadrian estoblished the School of liberal arts, called the A^henaeuin, Dio, Cam. 
lib. Uxi, c. 37. Seztus Aurcliut Victor de Cflraaribus. 
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couragements of many a cruel and oppressive reign, 
men thus instructed, and of high descent, according* 
]y had recourse to the philosophy of Zeno, as to a 
consolation and support; and although they .were 
deprived of the opportunity to act upon their own 
ideas in any distinguished situation, they gave suiffi- 
cient evidence of their sincerity, in the manly indif- 
ference with which they sometimes incurred the 
consequences of their independence and freedom of 
mind. 

From these materials, the law was sometimes fur- 
nished with practitioners, the senate with its mem- 
bers, the army with commanders, and the empire it* 
self with its head ; and the throne of Caesar, in the 
vicissitudes to which it was exposed, presented ex- 
amples as honourable to human nature in some in- 
stances, as they were degrading and shameful in 
others. In these varieties, however, it is no dispa- 
ragement to the good, to suppose that they were not 
able to compensate the bad, or to produce effects, to 
which the greatest abilities in a few individuals can- 
not extend. 

The wisdom of Nerva gave rise to a succession, 
which, in the persons of Trajan and the Antonines, 
formed a counterpart to the race of Tiberius, Cali- 
gula, Claudius, and Nero ; and it must be admitted, 
that if a people could be happy by any other virtue 
than their own, there was a period in the history of 
this empire, during which the happiness of mankind 
may have been supposed complete. This, however, 
is but a fond and mistaken apprehension. A people 
may receive protection from the justice and huma- 
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mty of single men ; but can receive independence, 
vigour, and peace of mind, only from their own. 
Ev^n the virtues of this happy succession could do 
no more than discontinue, for a while, the former 
abuses of power, administer justice, restrain the 
guilty, and protect the innocent. Many of the evils 
under which human nature was labouring, still re* 
mained without a cure ; and the empire, after having 
in the highest degree experienced the effects of wis* 
dom and goodness in such hands, was assailed anew 
with all the abuses of the opposite extreme *• 

For some of the first ages, nevertheless, the fron- 
tier continued to be defended, and the internal peace 
of the empire to be tolerably secure. Commerce 
flourished, and the land was cultivated ; but these 
were but poor compensations for the want of that 
vigour, elevation, and freedom of mind, which pe* 
rished with the Roman republic itself, or with the 









* These extremes scarcely gain credit with the modem reader, as they are 
flo much beyond what his own experience or observation can paralleL Nero 
seems to have been a brute of some mischievous kind ; AuretUus of an orda 
superior to man ; and these prodigies, whether in the extreme of good or of 
evil, exhibited, amidst the ruins of the Roman republic, are no longer to be 
found. Individuals were then formed on their specific dispositioiis to wisdmi 
or folly. In latter times, they are more cast in a general mould, which ffives 
a certain form independent of the materials. Religion, fashion, and manners, I 

prescribe more of the actions of men, or mark a deeper track in which men 
are constrained to move. 

The maxims of a Christian and a Gentleman, the remains of what men 
were taught by those maxims in the days of chivalry, pervade every rank have 
some effect in places of the least restraint ; and if they do not inspire decency 
of character, at least awe the profligate with the fear of contempt, from which 
even the most powerful are secure. Insomuch, that if human nature wants 
the force to produce an Aurelius or a Trajan, it is not so much exposed to the 
infamies of a Domitian or a Nero. 
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political character of the other nations which had 
been absorbed in the depth of this ruinous abyss. 

The military and political virtues, which had been 
exerted in forming this empire, having finished their 
course, a general relaxation ensued, under which, the 
very forms that were necessary for its preservation 
were in process of time neglected. As the spirit 
which gave rise to those forms was gradually spent, 
human nature fell into a retrograde motion, which 
the virtues of individuals could not suspend ; and 
men, in the application of their faculties even to the 
most ordinary purposes of life, suffered a slow and 
insensible, but almost continual, decline. 

In this great empire, the fortunes of nations over 
the more cultivated parts of the earth, being em- 
barked on a single bottom, were exposed to one com- 
mon and general wreck. Human nature languished 
for some time under a suspension of national exer- 
tions, and the monuments of former times were, at 
last, overwhelmed by one general irruption of bar- 
barism, superstition, and ignorance. The effects of 
this irruption constitute a mighty chasm in the tran- 
sition from ancient to modern history, and make it 
difficult to state the transactions and manners of the 
one, in a way to be read and understood by those 
whose habits and ideas are taken entirely from the 
other. 
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A CHAAM Leag^, brief account of the, i, 105. 

Adhtmy naTBl bottle of, betwem OctayiUB and Antony, ▼, 45-46. 

Adherhaly son of the king of Numidia, is attacked by Jugurdw, 
ii, 36, Flees to the Romans, «&. Is put to death by Jugurdia, 
40. 

JBdik of the People, office of, instituted, i, 30. Superseded by 
that of Curile or Patrician .Sdile, 79. The office, after haying 
fallen into disuse, is reyiyed in the person of Agrippa, y, 29. 

JEmilku. See Smiiku. 

^tna^ geesX eruption of, i* 400* 

JfiraniuSf appointed by Pompey one of his lieutenants in S^[Mdn, 
iii, 295. After yarious effints against the army of Csesar, is 
compelled to submit, 326. 

Africa. See Cartkaginiang. MagsmisM. Jttgwrthoy &c 

Agrarian Law, first proposed, i, 34. Lex Licinia adopted^ 75. 
Agrarian Law of Caesar, ii, 410. 

Agf^ppa becomes the friend and councillor of Octayius, iy, S55. 
His operations with the army in Gradl, 413. Upon his return 
to Italy is appointed to conduct the war against Sextus Pom- 
peius, 414. Defeats the fleet of Pompeius, off Myl», 417, In 
a general engagement, totally defeats his fleet between Myhe 
and Pelorus, 421, Undertakes the office of sdile, y, 29. Du- 
ring the absence of Oetarius in Asia, presides in the military 
department of the administration at Rome, 51. Encourages 
Octayius to persist in his supposed intention to resign the so- 
yereignty, 100. After some years, retires from the public ser- 
by Marius, ii, 160. 
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AJ^^ ptnsage of die, by Hannibal, i, 147. 
foote, 161, ^Note.) 

Ambierue, a Gaofisb Clneftaai, eamar e s 

Caesar's anny under Sabinus, iii, 124, 125. Is -aftcupaids, on 
this accoant, punished by Csesar, 133, 134. 

Ambroneg, Bee Cimbru 

AndriseuSf an impostor, lays claim to the throne of Macedonia, i, 
328. Is suppressed by the Romans, who use diat prvtmee for 
reducing ibe kingdom to the form of a Romm province, 329. 

Andochufy king of ISyria. arrires in Greece wiA a hostile iorca, i, j 

240. But returns home upon the report of the death of the in- 
fiuit king of Egypt, 242. Meditates the invasion of Graece 
and Italy, 246. The Romans prepare to repel him, 247. He 
arrives with an army at Demetrias, 253. Spends Ae winter at 
Chalcis in feasting and amosemente, 256. Next summer his 
army is routed near Thermopylae, and himself returns into Asia, 
^7. His fleet is defeated by that of the Romans, 259. Antic- 
ehus himself is defeated by Lucius Scipio on the mountains of 
8ipylus, 961. Makes peace with the Romans on their own 
terms, 262, 263. 

Aniamug, Marcus, one of the earlier Roman pleaders, put to death 
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Anianiu*, Ctaua, is elected to the Consulate along with Ciceix), ii, 
314. 

— ' Lucius, consul, during tbe absence of his brother Mark 

Antony, opposes the high pretensions of Octavius at Rome, iv^ 
359. Having taken the field, is shut up in Perusia, and obli- 
ged to capitulate, 369. 

AanJbonyy Mark, serves in Gaul under Julius Csesar, iii, 221'. Is 
sent from thence by Caesar, to be his principal political agent at 
Rome, Hb* Upon Csesar*s usurping the government, is appoint- 
ed commander of his forces in Italy, 29 1 . Cssar having passed 
over to Epirus, Antony foUdws him with additional^ troops, 357* 
Lands in the bay of Nymphseus, at some distance from Caraar'a 
army, 358. But effects a junction with him, 360. After the 
great victory at Pharsalia, is appointed second in command by 
Csesar, iv, 13. Holds the government of Italy during Csasar's 
absence in Egypt, 15. After the conclusion of the civil war, is 
named consul by Ciesar, in conjunction with himself, 120. On 
the death of Csesar, Antony pretendii to refer all questions to 
the Senate, 161. His speech in that assembly, 164 — 166. 
Fkesides at the obsequies of Csesar, 17L Pronounces the fune- 
ral oration, 172 — 175. Moderate adminii^tradon of Antony for 
flome time, 179. He becomes arbitrary, 184. His first confe- 
rence widi Octavtus Csesar, 198, 199; and dissension with him, 
200. His journey to Brundisium, 200. Dissatisfaction of the 
troops there, and severities of Antony, 1^15, 216. He returns 
to Rome, 217. Two of hiis legi<ms desert to Octavius, 218. He 
proceeds to expel Decimus Brutus from Cisalpine Gaul, 219. 
His message to Decimus, 224. Lays siege to Mutina, 225. Is 
ordered to desist by a deputation from the Senate, 233. Affects 
to treat with the deputies, ih. Is declared a rebel, and his army 
peremptorily required to lay down their arms, 237. Continues, 
however, the siege of Mutina, 251. Repels the army of Pansa, 
253. Is worsted by Hirtius and Octavius, 255. Is neceesha* 
ted to pass the Alps, 256. Is joined by Lepidus and his army, 
262. The act of attainder against him is reversed by the influ- 
ence of Octavius, 285. Antony forms a confederacy with Octa- 
vius and Lepidus, known by the name of tiie Second Triumvi- 
rate, 287, 288. Horrors of their proscriptions^ 289. Antony 
receives with savage joy the h^ad and right hand of the murder- 
ed Cicero, 306. Transports part of hii army into Greece A* 
VOL. V. 2 c 
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gainst Brutus and Cassius^ 322. Arrives there himeelfy «nd 
pitches his camp in view of the enemy, 331. Is joined by Oc- 
tavius, ib. Various operadons and skirmishes take place, 332 
— 334. His speech to the army after the death of Casaius, 335. 
Totally defeats the republican army, 344. Death of Bnitus, 345. 
Antony makes a new partition of the empire with Octavius, 352. 
Sets out for Asia, ib. Raises contributions in Ephesus, &c 373. 
Being met by Cleopatra in Ciltda, accompanies her into Egypt, 
and spends the winter at Alexandria, 375. Upon learning the 
low state of his interest in Italy, hastens to Athens, 376. Sails 
with 200 galleys to Brundisium, and invests it, 381. Gets pos- 
session of it, 382. After the death of Fulvia his wife, is recon- 
ciled to Octavius, 383. Maries Octavia, sister of Octavius, 385. 
With Octavius, holds a conference, and concludes a treaty of 
peace with Sextus Pompeius, 388—392. On alarm of the 
Parthian invasion of Sjrria, sets out for the East, 395. Hia resi- 
dence at Athens, 396, 397. Arrives at Tarentum, in order to 
assist in the renewed war against Pompeius, 411. Antony and 
Octavius resolve to exercise their powers for five years longer, 
412. Antony sets out for Syria, to prosecute the war ageunst 
the Parthians, leaving his wife Octavia in Italy, ib, Cleopatra 
visits him in Syria, v. 8. Part of his army is cut off, and his 
stores and baggage seized, by the Parthians, 10. Treats with 
the king of Parthia for peace, 13 ; who declines it and harasses 
him on his retreat, 14. Being met by Cleopatra on the coast of 
Syria, embarks with her for Egypt, ib. By the arts of this queen, 
is induced to forbid the advance of his wife, who was coming to 
Syria to meet him, 19. Passes into Armenia, and is victorious 
there, 25. Returns to Alexandria in triumph, 26. His extra- 
vagant behaviour there, 27, 28. Declares war against Octavius, 
33. Is suspended in the exercise of his powers by the Senate, 
36. While Antony is stationed on one side of the entrance of 
the gulf of Ambracia, Octavius occupies the other, 41. Antony 
addresses his officers in view of a battle, 43. Battle of Actium, 
in which he is totally defeated, and flies with Cleopatra towards 
Egypt, 47. Antony attempts to join the Roman legions on the 
frontier of Africa, 54. Being rejected by them, returns to Alex- 
andria, 56. His strange conduct there, 57 — 59. Upon the ap- 
proach of Octavius, resolves to hazard all in a general engage- 
ment by sea and landf 60. His fleet surrendera without a blow, 
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and his anny is routed and dispersed, 60. Wounds himaelf with 
his sword ; has im interview with Cleopatra and dies, 61. His 
character, ib, 
Apphis Claudius, one of the usurping decemyirs, is the eauae of 

the death of Yiiginia, i, 48. 
Apuleius. See Satuminus. 
Arabioy expedition into, under JEUus Gallus, hy orders of Augus* 

tus, ▼, 157. Unsuccessful, ih. 
Archelaug. See Mt^ridaiei. 
AfiovisiuSf the G^tnan chief, n inyolved in a war with Ccesar, ni, 

IS. Holds a personal conference with him, 17. Is defeated 

with great slaughter, 19* 
Arigio^uhis usurps the Jewish throne, ii, 294. Is dispossessed hy 

Pompey, who establishes Hyrcanus in the sovereignty, 298. 
Armema. See TSffranes. 
AsdmbaL See Hasdrubal. 
Amoy first expedition of the Romans into, i, 260. They begin to 

interest themsdves more deeply in its concerns, 895. Bithynia 

is bequeathed to them, ii, 223. Mithridates, king of Pontus, 

is driven from his dominions, which aro annexed to the provinee 

of Asia, 225—234, 282—^2. See MtArkUOea* Ciwtus. 

AmUmy. LucuUus, ftc 
AJ^ensy siege and blockade of, by 19ylla, ii, 148, 
AthwHeiy deiNiendants of the Cunbri, reduced by Caesar, ii^ 85. 
Avarieiany in Gaul, siege and reduction of, by Caesar, iii, 172-176, 
AMgushiiy title of, first bestowed on Octavius Caesar, v, 124, See 

AuleieSy Ptolemy, the dethroned king ci Egypt, arrives in Rora^ 
iii, 54. Dilutes take place about his restoration, 55. He is 
restored by Gabinius, 88* 

BacdkofudSf society of, notice of the, i, 800. 

BaUotj secret, introduction of, in elections, and in judicial awards^ 

i,S53. 
BcmknipUy treated as a crime by the laws pf the twelve tatieS} i, 

45. 
Bathsy public, established at Rome by Agrippa, v, 29. 
Batdej of Cannse, i, 172—176. Of the Metaurus, 198, Zama, 

215—218. Cynocephalae, 236. Thermopylae, 257. The moun» 

tains of Sipylus, 261. The Peneus, 28L Fydna, 290. Chaoro- 
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terwardsdeIiTenhimiiptotheRoniaaB»67. SendatolUaaaaaa 

. pro aeB i t y agroopofgDideaiinagM rop teB eatii y thatoy^^ \Vk 

AriBiefyy great esteat to iriadth caaie to praiatl a tkaelaelHai 
atRoBMyiii, 121. 

Britakh Casar pnjeets the hiTttrioB oi; iii»02. HkkadhVftt 
thep09m%93. lOs shipping shatterad by a atonn, 0&. Hi 
reimbailis for the continent, 96. Second invasion of Britaia, 
104. Landing-phice probably Pigwell Bay» 106u The Robmb 
fleet again shattered byastotm, 107. Cani7elaiiaiis» a Britldi 
chieftain, harasses Cffisar, 106 ; but is defeated, 109. C«ar*s 
accoant of the inhabitants of Britain, 110, 111. They subaat 
to him, 112. 

JS^ttoa^, the inhabitants of, are defeated by Casar at sea, iii, flS* 

Bnmdmwnf the port of, becomes the retreat of Pompey and the 
Roman officers of state, upon the appioachef Julius Casarlo 
Rome, iii, 276. Csesar arrives at the gates of Brundisium, 277. 
Meantime, Pompey. and his friends set sail for Epiros, 280. 
CsBsar takes possession of die port, 281. In the civil war be* 
tween Octavius and Antony, Brundiuum is besieged and takea 
by the latter, iv. Sf82. 

BrutuSf Marcus, forms a conspiracy against the life of Julius C«aar, 

iv. 137. Is induced to reveal the secret to Portia hia wifo, 147. 

State of anxiety and suspenoe of Brutus, 148. Death of C«aar, 

. 151. Brutus retires to die Capitol, 165. Makes hia iqjipear- 

aace in the Foninii 157. His apeedi to die pe<^ ftam dMi 
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%leips of the Capitol, 167— -169. Appointed to the^yemment 
of Macedonia, 181. Superseded by the Senate, in favour of 
Antony, 186. Yet persists in setting out for liis province, 204. 
Arrives in Greece, 241. Is well received in Macedonia, the 
£[enate having reversed their former decree, 242. .On the ele- 
vation of Octavius to the Consulate, is condemned, in absence, 
for tlie murder of Julius Caesar, 279. After the coalition of. 
Octavius. with Antony and Lepidus, Brutus prepares for extre- 
mities with them, 316. Reduces Xanthus inLycia, 318— -821.*^ 
Joins Cassius, 323. Marches westward, in order, to embark for 
Italy, 328. Is interrupted by a division of Antony's army which 
had already arrived, 329, Encamps, together with Cassius, near 
Philippi, 330. Operations and skirmishes, 331 — 333. Death 
of Cassius, 335. Bmtus endeavours to protract the war, 3S6. 
'But being ui^ed en by the officers and men of his army, pre- 
pares for a general engagement, 338. Is totally routed, 343. 
I^is death and character, 344 — 350. 
JBrutuSy De(»nu8,«being required by Antony to evacuate 4he pro- 
.vince of Gaul, refuses, and is besieged in Mutina, iv, 208. Rai- 
^g of the siege, 255. Decimus Brutus is vested by the Senate 
with the command of all their forces, and acknowledged as con- 
sul-elect, 257, 258. Octavius having forced the Senate tp name 
'himself consul, and having turned the tide of affiurs, D. Brutus 
is abandoned by his army, 286. Being eeized at Aquileia, is 
put to death by orders of Antony, ib. 

CiBpio^ Q. Serv.^pposefi 4he tribune Satuminus, ii, 96. Is con-* 
demned, out of xevenge, lor supposed misconduct, 110. 

CiBsoTy Caius Julius, birth of, ii, 105. Is saved from proscription 
by Sylla, ivith a menaorable caveat to his friends, 205. In passing 
to Rhodes is taken bypiratep,;whom he afterwai:ds pursues and 
punishes, 2\%. Suspected 4>f being accessary to the original 
conspiracy 4>f Cataline, 308. Elected Edile, SIO. Opposes the 
execution of X^entulus foid the otbw associates of Cataline, 337 
Character of Casar compared with that of Cato, 351 — 357. His 
policy in supporting l^e pretensions of Pompey, 365. Is appoint- 
ed to the gov^knment of Lusitania, 374. Returns to Ron^e, 402. 
Is refused a triumph, 404. Stands candidate for the consulship, 
ib. Elected along with Bibulus, 408. His violence incarry- 
ling through his agrarian law, 412. Reforms jntco^uced by iiiiv. 
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480. R o cuit kit ■tiyiiHiinwif m IVocwwl m Omid fiv §m 
ywyij486> Hk-iwiniigti to Ca^NniBy 4S8. AxnwmB hk hm 
jKonmo^^m, 5. Ofcimitiuy iwp g c ti i g die tad <if kbfiMf 
siGeMi%a»(Nole). Hey«da»die H tiwB tftik M f iii l i g tbe 
' Shte0^7. IVtlU^defeiilillMiMtfce8€ne,ia; amd^ler. 
wwdi wali thwBj 11« KaMlfM to nakt wiri^iHi AiMvirtBi^ 
18. Hddi > coafcwct wiA Ma, Ig, DifiiHi tJa wiA gmt 
■ki^iwr, la BigiM bk iecood tmfngi^, hf —nfcli^ ». 
gMMt the Bo^ie MtiflM» S& Drfnte die Manrii, S»-M. 
Sednoei the AttMlidi, 35. Irnhk winter qBUlntttljMCiie 
Itel7,iiiiMMeethetnnMeclieMstSMBe»6a. ViritadtttLM- 
ce hjr Fooipef aad OraMM, 67. In die Aiid ceeyuga ^ eeh 
ent for Bibtepy, end deitooyi ihedeetof the inMiilMHeeltht 
floeet»61»62. Retonie te hit winter qoertae, M. Hieeoii- 
naad in Genl it lenewed for odicr tM ymta, 76. Twe G«- 
Mum hordet hafinginveded Genl^ Cweredftncee temeetdwti^ 
87. Cute diem ol^ 89. Fngeete die innMonef Britein, 91. 
I^ndt et the I>o wn^ 9S. lUnndiaib for the Geartbenf» 91 
Fireperat foreteeond ittfndoatf BriteiB» 97. lendt frabe- 
U7 et F^weU Bey, 105. Defoett Cewmlanniii^ lOOi Vuh 
tea the Themet, A. Hit dnmeterof die inUiitwtaeff Bki- 
taiiiy 110, 111. Receivet their aubinittioiiy end 
hit anny back again into Gaul, 112. The Gauk, during 
ter, attack two diyisiont of his army, undor Sabinus and Qmiip 
tus Ciceroy 124 — 125. Ctesar adyancesy and routs the Gaii]t» 
129. In the following summer undertakes the punishment of 
Ambioriz, 1S5 — 136. EndeaTourt to procure his own election 
to the consulate without rasignii^ hiaprovince, 164. The GanW 
having united, to endeavour die expulsion of Cesar from their 
countries, he advances against them in mid-winter, 167 — 170. 
Besieges and reduces Avaricum, 172 — 176. Crossee the river 
ADier, 178. Is obliged to retreat, 182. Is joined by Lehie- 
nus, 184. Defeats the cavalry of Vercingetorix, die Gaulish 
leader, 186 ; coops up his main army, 187 ; and finally lontt 
him, 199. Cnrar^s operations in Gaul, in his dg^th campaign 
211 — 221. Uses all means to extend his influence in the em- 
pire, 221. Remabs in Gaul, but makes great prepantionty 
233. Detaches froin his army, by desire of the Senate, one le- 
gion, 246 ; and restores to Pompey, upon demand, a legion he 
bad borrowed Irom bim, ib. Being recalled by the Senate^ and 
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ordered to diflmiss bis anny, fae rather chooses to mareh towards 
Rome, 257. Seizes on the fortress of Ariminum, 262. Cor- 
finiaiB is delivered up to him, 274. Proceeds to the sea-port 
of Bnmdisiuni, whither Pompey and the <^cerB of State had 
retired, 277. Gets possession of it, but not tiH Pompey and 
bis friends bad siuled for Epirus, 281. [prepares to march to 
Spain, 282* Has an interview with Cicero, 284. Visits Rome, 
285. Seizes the pnbKc Jtreasure, 289. Sets out for Spain, 
298. Invests Marseilles, 300. Arrives at his army in Spain, 
S02. Is worsted in a skirmish with the enemy,. 804. The 
rivers being swbln and impassable, his army is threatened with 
a scarcity of provisions, 806. Contrives to get a bridge thrown 
over the Segra, and thus procures supplies to his camp, S07. 
The army of Pompey having abandoned their post at Derda^ 
Csesar hastens afiter them, SIO. Turns their flank, 812. Ha- 
rasses them in their retreat to Ilerda, 814 — 816. Receives their 
submission, 826. Accession of Varo and his legions to CdBsar, 
ib» Cssar takes possession of Marseilles, but exercises no se- 
verities, 836* Named Dictator by the Senate at Rome, A. 
Quells a mutiny in his army at Placentia, 887, 888. Arrives 
at Rome, and assumes ^e title and ensigns of Dictator, 340. 
Chosen consul along with Servilins Isauricus, ib. Sets sail with 
a part of his army from Brundisium, for the coast of Greece, 
848. On his arrival, sends a mestage to Pompey proposing 
peace, ib. But continues bis hostile exertions, ib. Acknow- 
ledged as Consul, and received into all the towns of Epirus, 
851 . Joined by a great reinforcement under Mark Antony, 360. 
Wishes to force on a decisive engagement, while Pompey in- 
clines to a dilatory war, 865. By a forced march, intercepts the 
direct communication of Pompey with Dyrrachium, 366. Re- 
peats his propositimis for peace, 867. Forms the daring and ex- 
tensive project of investing Pompey in his station, 368. Sur- 
prised by Pompey, and suffers a partial defeat, 373. Attacks a 
detachment of Pompe/s army with success, 375 ; but Pom^y 
coming to its relief, Cesar is defeated, 376 ; and obliged to a- 
bandon his lines, 877. He continues to retreat, 881. Directs 
his march towards Thessaly, 388. Encamps near the village of 
Pharsalus, in sight of Pompey's army, 886. Gains the great battle 
of Pharsalia, 389 — ^395. Sets out in pursuit of Pompey, iv, 7. 
Arriving in Egypt, is presented with the head of bis rival, who 
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S7. 

ranli WB £gy|MHMy 89L 

rktorj, 96. Aniii a Mf , d^r pflMly 
87. FkMndi to BoM^ 88L QMbft, 

,fi^Mbcr die mgiMkmmhai nAmi, 40. I&Jbel 

I ft itani^ IndiMV A4nnMlHi VEiA oify aOOO 
l50bne,.M. HftiiigWeftjoiM«fcylhft 
ke adiftBCM frofti Bmfim, mtA 
lnn^54. Falls teA 

67. Beoema a riiafairMa«H and ap^7 of fnfnmmm^ CL 
L^faawg»tolketoiniQflUta»68. Bmumihe mgb^ n. Sar- 
jmca tha tows af Zela, 7S. Jacfaali Iff—, 7& 
Mecdlaa Scqiio m ft .gaMl ai4i0B al dM plaei^ 78. 
pa w twi o B of Utica,.88; ftaaia*a»ha u ai t ai l ifcr SirtaM> 
92 ; and aaoB Mtor janoipaada to itoBM A. gadhpad Pprtalii 
for tm ya^p, and Ceaior, padar tttt tW» of ftg fcct a a Manni, 
&c» 93, 9!k His spaedi to the Senate and Peo|^ of Rome, 
95 — 97. His four su cceoni ve triamphBy 98. Continaea to •• 
muae the populaoe wi^h ^^owa and feattSy 100. His plan of go- 
Temment, 102 — 106. Sets ditfor Spain, where the aona of 
Pompey are in anna, 107. Totally defeata them near Manda, 
(112, 113. Names himsdf Consul aloQg with Mark Antony, 
120. Enforces sumptuary regulations, 122. His plans and 
jMlicy, 123. His chaiaeter contiasted with that of SyUa, 124 
—126. He allies to the title of King, 1^ Seems to reluw 
the crown w:hen tendered to him hy Maik Antony, ISO. A eon- 
spiracy b^ins to be formed against him, 134. He r c c e iTgs, at 
^Uhoo, a Tint from Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt, 140, (Nota). 
*nred of the pageantry of state, C«sar pknaa smes of wan, 
i42. In the view of leaving Italy, he fixes the succeasioB of 
<^ce for two years,. 143. IVogress of the conspiracy i^^ainst 
him, 145—149. Is killed in the midst of the Senate, at the 
pedestal of Pompey s statue, 151. His wiH, 170. Hia fune- 
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tal, 171 — 176 ; and tumults that accompany it^ 177. Gcnopa- 
rison of his character with that of Qctaviusy t, 81-«^ 

C^BsoTy Augustus. See OcUbdviu* i 

— Germanicus. See Germanicus* 

' Caius, son of Agrippa and JuUa, and grandson of Augustus, 
bom, y, 1 72. Admitted, by the Emperor in person, into the or- 
der of manhood, and declared chief of the Roman youth, 220* 
Appointed to the command of the army in Syria, 227* Wound- 
ed by an arroWy 228* Dies on his .way home, 228. 

Lucius, applying to be admitted into the consulate before the 
legal 1^9, is jefused by th.e Emperor, y, 218 ; but is admitted 
into the priesthood, ib. Admitted by Augustus personally, to 
the inrder of manhood, 220* Being appointed to the command of 
the arpiy }^ Spain, dies at Marseilles in his way thither, 228. 

CiBmriony t^e reputed scm of Julius Qesar by Cleopatra, is pro- 
claimed by Mark Antony, heir to his litther, y,.56. Upon the 
reductipn of Egypt, is killed by orders of Octayius, 67. 

CalenuSy Fusius, def^ds Antony in the Slena^, iy, 230 — ^232. 

Caligula^ Caius Caesar, third son of Germanicus, admitted into the 
confidence of the Emperor Tiberius, y, 332* Is declared suc- 
cessor in the empire, 349. Succeeds accordingly, pn the death 
of Tiberius, as sole Emperor, although Tiberius had destined 
Drusus, hb grandson by birth, to a share of jthe soyereignty, 
373 — 374. His tyrannical goyemment, and extrayagant fond- 
ness for the amusements ^ the Cin^, 377, 378. Is killed by 
Chfierea, an officer of his gusM^d, i$« 

CalvinuSf Domitius, with transports and troops for the sendee of 
Octayius and Antony, is met, and defeated at sea by the fleet 
of Brutus and Cassius, iy, 338. 

CamiUuSj being named Dictator, defeats the inyading Gauls, and 
relieyes the Capitol, i, 67. 

CanruB^ gre^t battle of, i, 172 — 176* 

Canuki'uSy the Tribune, proposes the repeal of the prohibition in 
the Twelye Tables against the intermarriage of Patricians and 
Plebeians, i, 52. The repeal is agreed to by the Senate, %b. 

Capitoly the, is besieged by the Gauls, i, 66. Obstinately hekl 
out by Manlius, who is hence named Capitolinus, tb. Relieyed 
by Camillus when in the act of capitulating, 67. 

Cappadociay murder of the king of, ii, 18. 

Caprea, the island of, becomes the residence of the Emperor Ne- 
ro, in the latter part of his reign, y, 332, 333. 
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Ctyiinr, ni Ite dMricI of Qoaptidis iho Inl proriftdal gumn* 
nmi eHriiliAad bf the Rmmimi, i, 101. {Vmm). ^ ^ 

Cbvfo, F^irio^ dected eoiwil» % 8L b d ofit td by.the C&b^ 
liri,4L Hiidoitfh»8S. 

•fterwsids Ulbd by FB^ipnr m 

OMktigtf eitjr of, fat nitiqi%, 1, 10& DeioriplioB of te kMal 
mMdumfSSSL lliedlybeiieged^tft.; MdiioedflMlbiinit,S96; 
ordered to be vtbuih te ft Boaian colony by I^a Rubric By 2^ 

dmikaffmkm Bepeblici aborl eeoovnt of the rim end p r ogi ^B M of 

' ilie,i,10a Fint traeky with the BonittM, 1 tS. TheCerdb- 
giniine uaile with them if(auirt Pyrrhuiiy 111. But the Cv- 
thogknuw httffaig eequiied pow mio n of Me w i ne , 116^ iIm Ro- 
■nm IbrdUy dlipoMeio diem, whieh gireo riw to the linil Pli- 
lufi woTy 116. Tbe Certheglnieni maintrfw the doBiinbm of 
the aeeiy 117. B«t the RomnM equip e fleet widi greet ez«* 
peditien end deieet them, 119. The Romani land in Aftiee» 
end defeei the GerAei^nian army; but are aeon after itmted 
in their toniy by Xanti^ppiu, f^ Greet naval eagagraMmta^ 181; 
CarAaginiana make eoncemione in order to i^itaiapeeee; vridch 
ends the finit Pnnie war, A. Mtttmy and mvarion of tbe mer- 
cenaries at Carthage, IW* Cardiagimans obKged to anrren- 
der the island of Sardinia to the Romans, 129. Second Panic 
war breaks out, 144. (See HcmmbaH. Sc^no Africanas). 
Battle of Zama, and end of this war, 215 — 218. The Cartha- 
ginians resolve to retake their province of Emporia by force, 
310* Are defeated by Massinissa, ib. Upon the Romans pre- 
paring to attack them, they make a formal surrender of the city 
of Carthage, 314. Are forced to give up all naval and mili- 
tary stores, 915. Are required to abandon Carthage, and build 
at least ten miles from the sea, 317, They prepare, in despair, 
to repel the commands of the Romans, 318. They gain a par- 
tial advantage, 320 ; but are finally subdued by Scipio, 326. 

CascOy aims the first blow at the life of Julius Csesar, iv, 151. Is 
elected Tribune, being supported by Octavius, 213. 

CatmUj Sp. consul, courts popularity, by proposing an equal divi- 
sion of the conquered lands, &c. i, 35, Is condemned on atia- 
picion of treason, 37. 

CoMtW, Caius, under Pompey, bums and destroys Ci^sar s ship- 
ping at Messina, iv, 14. After the battle of Pharsalia, aubmito 
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to CiMur, and deliven up his fleet, •&. UpoB Csaar^s aasuin- 
iDg the aole power, begms a oonspiraey against hia life, 134. 
Progrefls of iAas conspiracy, 145'-*149. Its issue in the death 
of Ciesar, 151. Cassias is appointed by the Senate to the go- 
vernment of Syria, 181. Is afterwards superseded by Antony 
in £sYOur of Dohibella, 18S. Yet persists ia taking possession 
of the province, 204 ; ,and is supported by the Senate, 342. On 
the elevation of Octavius to the consulate, is condemned, in 
absence^ fw the murder of Julius Caesar, 279, Ddabella ha- 
ving got possession of Laodicea, Cassius blocks him up in it» 
282. By secret treaty with the garrison becomes master of 
Laodicea, 283. Acquires the entire possession of the pro* 
vinoe of Syria, 316. In consequence of the usurpation of 
the Triumvirate, and with the view of being ready to pass 
into Italy, marches with his army to SBi3nrna, and joins Bru- 
tus, 317* Reduces the island of Rhodes, 318, 319. Re- 
turns, and again forms a junction with Brutus, 323. His speech 
to the united army, 324— -327. His division is defeated by 
Antony, 334. Mistaking a party of horse bdlonging to Brutus 
for a party of the enemy, and fearing to fell into the hands of 
Antony, Cassius causes a slave to put an end to his life, 335. 

Cataline^ Lucius Sergius, first appearance of, ii, 183. His con- 
spiracy with Autronius, 322. Progress in his grand conspiracy, 
326. His designs are frustrated, and he leaves the city, 329, 
330. Lentulus and his other associates, are discovered and pu- 
nished with death, 334 — 341. Cataline takes the field, 341- 
Is defeated and killed by Petreius, 342. 

CcttOf the Censor, characteristic manners of, i, 295. His speech 
against the luxury of the times, 305. His eagerness for the 
destruction of Carthage, 311. Obtains a triumph at Rome, 341. 

of Utica, anecdote of, while a boy, ii, 205. He urges the 



necessity of punishing capitally, Lentulus and the other 
ciates in the Cataline conspiracy, 339. Character of Cato, com- 
pared with that of Ciesar, 351—357. He opposes the agrarian 
law of Caesar, 396. In order to remove him from Rome, is sent 
on a commission to Cyprus, 424. His return fr<om Cyprus, iii, 
51. His repulse at the election of Prsetors, 52. He opposes 
Pompey and Crassus, 69, 70. Is unsuccessful as a candidate 
for the consulship, 203. Is appointed to the command of Sicily, 
292 ; but is necessitated to withdraw from it on the arrival of 
Caesar's troops, 293. After the unfortunate battle of Pharsalia, 
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iifli into die Afticaii seas, ir, 9. Leanmig tbe hie4ii Fompef, 
lands at Bevenic^y and marches to tbe Ronmn pnmace, 1 1. 
Takes his station at Utica, 20. After the defeat oi Scipio at 
Thapsusy continues to encoarage the Fatnots to stand out a- 
gainst Cwnatf 81. Finding most of them inclined either to flee 
or to submity after spending the day in aiding their eacape, he 
retires to his chamber and kills himself, 84. His character^ t6. ; 
alsoy T, 74. 

CaiOy Cains, .the TtilMnie, in concert with Pompey and Craasus, 
interposes bis negatiFe ifi suspend the usual election of m^:is- 
trates, iii, 6d. 

CaifihUf h. Lutatius, coasid, is obliged to flee before tbe basba- 

' rous nations, ii, 88. But, being aiq>ported by Marios, returns 
and routs them, 89« Partakes in the triumph at Biune with 
Maiiui^ 90* JJm unhappy death, 161. 
* XiUtatius, opposes Pompey's pretensions to power, ii, 273. 
His character and death, 392. 

Cfjuor, the office of, separated from that of consul, i, 50. After 
an intermission of many years, tbe office is jeviFed in tbe con- 
sulate of Ppmpey, ii, 280.. Becomes almost obsolete, iii, 202. 
|s revived in :the person of Julius Csesar, upon his usurping the 
sovereignty, under the title of Pra^ectus Morum, iv, 93. Held 
by Augustus under the same title, v, 174. 

Census^ state of the clashes and centuries at its establishment, i, 8, 
(Note). Account of the Census, 10. Numbers of the Roman 
people at the time of the Gracchi, S98. Numbers during the 
consulate of Pompey, ii, 250. 

Centumvirs, appointed to assist xhe pnetor in his judicative duties, 
i, 124. 

CentitrieSf account of this division of the citizens, i, 7. State of 
the centuries at the establishment of the census, 8, (Note). 

ChcBroneay battle of, ii, 150. 

Ch&isx, the birth of, noticed, v, 22L 

Cicero f Marcus TuUius, birth of, ii, 82* Begins to be distinguish- 
ed at the bar, 204. Lends his aid to the advancement of Pom- 
pey, 283. Stands x^andidate for the consulate, 311. Is elect- 
ed along with Caius Antonius, 313. Pleads the cause of Ra- 
birius, 320. Denounces Cataline, 327. Is warned of the con- 
spiracy of Lentulus, and detects it, 330 — 336. His weakness 
in being led, by flattery, to support the pretensions of Pompey 
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and Cssar, 390. Is penecuted by the tribune dodiui, 424. 
Is abandon^ by Pompey, 427. Leaves Romey 429. Frail- 
ties in his chaiaeter, 430^-4324 Proposal to recall him hem 
exile, iiiy 2L Viol«itly opposed by Clodius, 24^ Cicero is at 
last restored, 37 ;' and arrives at Roopie, 88. Receives back the 
ground on which his house had formerly stood, 43 — 44. Pleads 
the cause of Milo, 156w Appointed to the provuofce of Cilicia, 
206. His operations there, 227-k-.230. His i«tum to Rome, 
251. His irresolution and distraction upon the flight of Fom- 
pey, and the i^proach of Cttsar to the Capital, 283. Has an 
intervielv witii CsBsar, 284. After the death of C«sar,''retaces 
for a time from Rome, iv, 187. Upon his return, delivers in 
die Senate his first philip{MO against Antony, 191. Is courted 
and consulted by Octavius, 201. Encourages Brutus and Cas- 
eins, and declares against Antony, 211-^212. Exerts lus ekn 
quenoe against him, 226, 227« Has ihb chief direction of af- 
fidrs at Rome, 287. Upon the formation of the second trium- 
virate, (Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus), Cicero is induded 
in the list (tf the proecribed, 289. Flees from Rome, 300. His 
irresdntion and agony, 301 ; but calmness when lus fiitte be- 
came certain, 302. His death and diaracter, 303, 306. 

CicerOf Quix^tus TuUius, is besieged in his camp by Ambiorix the 
Gaulish chi^tain, iii, 125. But relieved by Caesar, 129. 

akdoy province off ecmimitted to Cicdro^ iii, 205. . Operations of 
Cicero theie, 227—230^ 

drnkri^ (various barbarous natimis under this name) make their 
appearance, and defeat the Romans under Papurius Carboy ii, 
41. Again defeat them under the Consul Silanus, 50. Over- 
come two Roman armies on the Rh6ne, with great slaughter, 68. 
One division, the Ambrones and Teutones, routed by Matins 
at Aquae Sextiae, 86. The other division, the Cimbri and Tec- 
tosages, cut off by Catulus and Marius in Italy, 89. 

Cimuif Cornelius, elected consul, iij 145. His factious spirit, 
161. Withdraws from Rome,. 155» Is again admitted to the 
city, and reinstated in the Consulsbip, 159« Massacre which 
foUows, 160 ; at last stopped by Cinna, 163. Prepares to op- 
pose Sj^ 170. Is killed in a mutiny^ by his own soldiers^ 
171. 

Cmnoy son of the former, upon the fall of Caeaar, joins himsdf to 
the party of Brutus, iv, 155. 
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C^fpiy in the Roman outworks, what> iii, 189. 
CUaipine Gaul, fint conquered by the Romans, i, 133. 
ClaudiuSf second son of Drusus, and brother to Germaioicua, kmg 
nc^ected on account of his supposed imbecility, v, 209. Is 
unexpectedly raised to the sovereignty on the death of CflKgu- 
la,400. 
CkmenSf an impostor, personates Agrippa Posthumus, and sets 
up a claim to the imperial throne, v, 289. Being circumvent- 
ed hy the emissaries of Tiberius, is put to death, 290. 
Ckopaira, queen of Egypt, is excluded by her brother from her 
share of the throne, iv, 3. She visits, and engages the afiections 
of, Julius Caesar, upon his arrival at Alexandrm, 23. Is placed, 
by Ceesar, on ibe throne of Egypt in conjunction with her 
younger brother, the el^r having died, 30. Pays a Tisit to 
Ceesar at Rome, 140, (Note). Meets Mark Antony in CiHcia, 
and carries him with her itito Egypt, 375. AfW Antony's 
marriage to Octavia, Cleopatra pays him a visit in Syria, whi- 
ther he had gone to repel the Parthian invasion of that pro- 
vince, V, 8. After his unsuccessful campaign agidnst the Par- 
thians, she conveys him, in the Egyptian fleet, to Aleandria, 
14. On his ruptttre witli Octavius, accompanies hhn to Greece 
with her fleet, to aid him in the war, 34. Is defeated in the 
battle of Actium, and flees to Egypt, 45—47, Her policy on 
arriving there, 55. Her fleet and army either surrender or are 
dispersed, 60. Her last interview with the dying Antony, 61. 
lieceives a visit from Octavius, 64 — 65. Fearing that the con- 
queror meant to carry her captive to Rome, she puts herself to 
death, 67. 
Clients and patrons, original Romans divided into, i, 5. 
ClocHm, Publius, profanes the sacred rites, ii, 377. Is tried and 
acquitted, 381. Elected a tribune of the people, 419. Pkx>- 
. jects the ruin of Cicero, 420. Policy of Clodius, 421 — 423. 
Cicero having retired from Rome, Clodius violently opposes a 
proposal to recall him, iii, 24. Procures his own election as 
aedile, 48. Stands candidate for the office of praetor, 144. Is 
killed in a fray with Milo, 146. 
Com, Roman, operation on, in order to raise the current value, i, 

125. 
Coloniegf Roman, number of, in Italy, i, 124. 
Calumny or line of a Roman army, ten men deep,^ iii, 390, 
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Cmuikh aeGoant of the aaBembUes so called, i> 80. 

Camtnons and nobles, distinctiim of, anMHig the Romans, i, 361. 

CcngUtutUm^ Roman, review of the, at an earijr period, i, 80. 

Conndf the office o^ first established, i, 18. Eztensiire nature of 
it, ibm Confined to the FbtHdan order, 30Q ;. but claioied by 
the Plebeians, 52 ; and yielded to them, under the title of Mili- 
tary Tribune, 54. The department of Censor separated from 
the office of C<Hi8ul, 55. The title of Consul also claimed by 
the Plebeian order, 74; aad at lengdi yielded to them, with the 
important addition, that one of the Consuls should always be a 
Plebeian, 77. Extent of the power of the Consuls, 83. 

CorifUhf reduced and burnt by the Romans, i, 335. 

Coriokmus^ Caius Marcius, in acontiunelious speech, proposes io 
abolish the office of tribune, i, 31. Is obliged to fle^ 33* Joins 
the enemies of Rome, ibm 

Comf gratuitous distribution (tf, to the Romaa people, first pio« 
posed, i, 37. 

CamdUiy the mother of the Gracchi, bar address to Caius her sos, 
ii, 13. 

' ' daughter of Metellus Sdpio, is oiarricd to Pompey the 
Great, iii, 144. 

Scipio. See Scqdo. 
Leatulus.' See Lentudug. 
Dolabdla. Se^DolabMu 
Morula. Sn^Memku 



Ccmykius maintains the proyinoe of Afiica, ia opposition to the 
Second Triumvirate, iv, 315. Is defeated and himself killed, 
ib. 

CroMSUSy Marcus, marchea against the revolted gladiators, ii, 
242 ;androttts them, 243. Is elected to the consulate along with 
Pompey, 247. His great private riches, 251. Secretly unites 
himsdf to the party oi Pompey and Caesar, 389. Renews his 
confederacy with these leaders, iii, 58. Is again dected consul 
along witli Pompey, 70. Secures to himself the province of Syria 
lor five years, 73, 74. Sets out for his province, 76* His {»o- 
gross there, 100. Invades Mesopotamia, 102. Is partially de- 
feated by the Parthians und^ Surena, 137—139. Is betrayed 
by Surena at a conference and slain, 142. 

■ Publius, son <^ Marcus, serves in Gaul, under Julius Canar, 

iii, 36. Is detached, with 1000 hone, and many marks of ho* 
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Hour, lo the aJwatenfg ef hb iirther in Syria, 108* Tdaeageiljr 

•Bgft^ag ihe PtfdiUHM» is cut <ifi; with a grain part of Ao Bo« 

maa catalty, 140. 
ChBi^ tk iidiabilaiito of, iavolfii dieiHlBlv^ 

maBi, ii, 858. An raduead by MoMDw, S81« 
CWfei^iiiiiMi^ a Gaoliah wairior, Ida ipeedi to liit ai^ 
-ned in by CasMT at Akstia, ill, 191. 

CfuHm^ CeDtnriea, and Tribea, Rmaan dtinna dividad into^ i» B. 
CMb iEdilaa, (diraetan of tho {Nddie ataaaOBMitB,) offioa laiti- 

tatod, and oodbied to tho palrfeifea oidttr, 1, 79.- 
CWM^ the tribttna, hating ben gainod by tte KbaialitM 

aaf^porli hia eaiHo at Heine, lii, tM—2M. la aftai ^ w di awt 
^ by him to SieHy, 89S; of whidihe eaafly acqoina peanaMB, 

Ik. Folkm8llwiMurtyoftHNapeyhrtoAftka,848^lNilfao^ 

whekned by the Numidian altiaa, 348. 
tjfmoapkaitPj battla o^ belwen the Rolnana ind Fliilip of Ha- 

oedonia, i, 2S6. ... 

Qfrm^ the kbgdom o^ boooiMaaRooMn proviaoO) ii^ lOA. 

Jke eawirSf atfiwfcafyointed to draw up a new code of law% 1,41; 
but procure themaelvea to be rested with at a a tpoa aiy 
reignty, 42. Donotresignwhen the period of their 
expires, 46 ; butare soon afterwards overtumedy on occaaion of 
the death of Virginia, 48. 

Dentaius, the Roman soldier, his many ha2ardous senrioea, i, 61. 

■ Curins, the consul, reduces Tarentum, i, 98. 

JHdatorf first nominated, i, 20. His extraordinary powen, tft. ; 
but limited duration of his office, td. 

DotabeBat having procured his election as Tribune, atira up tu- 
mults in the city, i\r, 17. Having been nominated Consul by 
Caesar, upon the death of the usurper, assumes the enaigns of 
office, pretending, at the same time, to side with the party of 
Brutus, 155—1^. By the influ^iGe of Antony, is appoint- 
ed to supersede Cassius in the goTemment ai Syria, 186. In 
his march to the East, surprises Smyrna, and puts Treboniua 
the goTomor to death, 244. His squadron is defeated, 289. 
He proceeds, howerer, to Laodicea, 282. Is there blocked up 
by Cassius, 283. His garrison betraying him, he chooaaa to 
die by the hand of a confidential fdlower, 284. 
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Drususy Liviusy the tribune^ propotes levvnl JB^Mrtant Itun, ii, 

118. fe niMMMiiMted, lift, 
— • (Gpermanicufl), the second son of Lina, atad utoj wo a of 

A«giistoB, «t^oi«8 ^ ootst of the Nortfaera Ooeaa, t, 902. 

Is saluted by the anny Imperator ; but the dtle is suppressed^ 

as beifigf iio«tr appn^riatsd to liie SoreieigB, 203.; Defeats te 

German nations, 204* Afterwaids penetrates t6 the Elbe, 808. 

His deathy d. Hb coqise isoanried otcriaad to Rome, and Im 

ashes deposited in the tomb ^ AagaBtas, ibd 
' . ■ the eett of Tibefnis, acts as Quaestor, t, 850. Is entered 



im the list of Conadfe widiout preriously pMnng through the 
rank of FMtiMr, S5S. is sent to quell a mmii^ in the army in 
Panonia, 276. b p<H80iied by Sejaans, in c(meert with his own 
wife L«lrilll^ 824^ 
DprrouJmmi Ae amies of Pomp^ and of Cdemt mtimmp \n 4he 
neighbourhood of, ni^Bi^. GMbatiieAikmibit^^ 
at this place, 368—378. 



Egifpiy state oi; in the flrist ages of Rome, i^ 108. Auletea, the 
detfarwied k^tif, is rastored by the Reodank, lii, 82. Stater 
of parties kh «t the aniTal of Pomp^ after the battle «f Fhar- 
salia, ir, 4. (See CiBMar, Chopairci). After the death of 
Cleopatra, Egypt becomes li RottaA preyinee^'^, 84^ 85/ 

JBmilmg Paidns. See Pmtku. 

EpieureoMy slcetdi of their principles, li, 851—4153. 

^Bqueitnan order at Rome, notice of the, i, 8(1^ 

EtoUans, dissatisfied ^vith the eondnct ef Ae llotauHM, inrile An-' 
tiochus to come into Greece, i, 247. Upon Ae defeat and 
flight of Atttiodfaus, thiBf Etolians are neeeasitaled to eoe for 
terms from the Romans, 263 ; wMcii they obtekk, 264« 

I^tMus Makimus^ named Pro-dictator,r f , 168* Sares the Ro- 
man antiy when in imm in e nt danger , diroa|^ the rashness of 
his coUeague MinutiiiM, 170. 

i^tmbrioi Keotenant to Flaoens, assaasimtOB his general, and takea 
the command of the army, ii, 165. Being deserted by the 
army, he puts «n end to his owto life, 169. 
VOL. V. 2d 
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FlacquSy FuItIub, raised to tbe consulate, ii^ 7. Proposes to .Ad- 
mit the Italian allies as Roman citizens, 8. Is iifiterwards put 
to death for sediUoo, 28. 

Valerius, colleague of Cinna^ is aasassinated hy his lieu- 
tenant Fimbria, ii, 165. 

Valerius, appointed lieutenant to Sylla the Dictator, ii. 



187. 

Flamm Dialis, or Priest of Jupiter, added by Augustiis fo the 
other dignities he had assumed, v, 206. 

Flandniusj Caius, named Consul, i, 160. Rashly engages Hanni- 
bal, and perishes, with great part of his army, near Cortona, 164; 

Flammvnus^ the Roman Consul, takes the command in Greece ar 
gainst Philip, i, 234. Defeats Philip in the battle of Hieras, 235. 
Returns to Rome, and holds a triumph of three days, 247. 

Fketf Roman, first equipment of a, i, 117. Defeats the Cartha- 
gmian fleet, 119. Overcomes the Navy of Asia, in tkQ war 
witli Antiochus, 259. Three large fleets form a part of the ^ 
stablishment in the time of Augustus^ t, 141. 

Freffdke, conspiracy at, suppressed, ii, 10. 

FuritiSy Publius, the tribune, violent death of, ii, 104. 

Ftdvia, the wife of Antony, in absence of her husband, aspiring to a 
share of the government, withdraws to IVseneste, and raises aa 
army against Octavius, iv, 360. Upon the defeat of Antonius, 
flies to Brundisium, and embarks for Greece, 374. Her death, 383. 

Gabinius^ the tribune, his speech in favour of Pompey's pretensions 
to power, ii, 270. Is involved in Cataline s conspiracy, 335. 
Holds the government of Syria, iii, 81. Restores Auletes to 
the throne of Egypt, 82. Upon his return to Rome, is tried 
for elctortion, and forced into exile, 118. 

GcUaiianSf the, are reduced by the Roman consul Manlius, i, 265. 

GaUus, Asinius, having incurred the di^leasnre of the £mperor 
Tiberius, is cruelly persecuted by him, v, 340. 

Gauls, attack and defeat the Roman army on the Allia, i, 65. 
Bum the city of Romie, 66. Are rented and dispersed by Ca- 
millus, 67. Again rise up against the Romans, but are defeat- 
ed with great slaughter, 134, 135. Endeavour to defend the 
passage of the Rhone against Hannibalj^ but are routed by him, 
148; Further wars with the Romans, 229. With Csesar, iii, 
3. First campaign of Caesar in Gaul, 7 — 20. Second campaign, 
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m-^SSi Third campaign, 58—64. The Gauls defeat a divi- 
sieabf C^iesar'sarmyy 124-— 126. Are, however, routed by him, 
. .129. He lays waste Uiose countries whose inhabitants had risen 
against him, 133 — 136* The Gauls unite in order to expel the 
Romans, 168. Various events of the war, 169 — 199. Vercin- 
getorix,' the Gaulish leader, is cooped up by. Cassar at Alesia, 
187. Comius, another Gaulish leader, advances to his relief, 
193 ; but both are routed by Caesar, 195. Opierations of Caesar 
in Gaul in his eighth campaign, 210 — ^217. Antony marches 
into Gaul against Dedm'ns Brutus, iv, 224. Siegie of MutinI, 
ib. Progress of this war, 233--^239. Siege of Mutina. abandon- 
ed by Antony, 255* Giul is divided into four separate govern- 
ments, V, 152. See C4EsdP* Hdvetn. Brittany^ Sfc. 

Gauly Cisalpine, the inhabttalkittf of, aref admitted to th6 roll of Ro- 
man* citizens,* iii, 341. 

CrenevOy tr^u^' of Caesar's lines at, observations on the, iii, 6, (Note.) 

Genmmsi (See Ariovistus. Casar), Two hordes, the Tench- 
ten and Usupetes, invade Gaul, iii, 83. Are utterly cut off by' 
Caesar, 88;* The Germans refvolt and defeat the Romans, v, 
259—261. ^ . , 

Germanieus Cater, eldest son of Drusus,' birth of, v, 209i His 
marriage to Agrippina, the daughter of Agrippa and Julia, 281. 
The army of Gaul having revolted against the Emperor Tibe- 
rius, offer to place their commander Germanieus on the throne, 
283. He rejects their proposal, ib. ; and quells the mutiny, 
285. His operations in Germany, 297-^—299. Being recidled 
from thence, is sent to tranquillize the provinces of Asia, 301. 
Ptoses into Egypt, ib. Upon his return, is taken ill^ and dies at 
Antiochj 302^ 

Gladiators, first exhibifidn of, i, 125. Escape and revolt of those 
at Capua, ii, 237. They at first defeat the Roman consuls, 240. 
But are finally suppresd^d by Crassus, 243. 

Gracckus, Tiberius, endeavours to revive the agrarian law of Li- 
cinius, i, 368. Is opposed by the Tribune Octavius, 374. The' 
law is {MKsed, 379. Tiberius attempts to procure his re-elec- 
tion into the tribunate, .384 ; but is slain in the capitol, and his' 
party dispersed by a body of Senators, 388. 

. Caius, dspouftes the calise of the Itcdian allies, ii, 6. Is' 

elected a tribune^ 12. Revives the agrarian law, 14. Is re- 
elected tribune, 20. Uigefi; the admisaoii of all the Italian aHier 

2d2 
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to tfete roll of dttelM, 22. EadeAtoan to get Umaeir dcfted 
Irilmae a tlkiid UifN^ but is Fleeted, 25. bldfled m afii^. $8, 

6^r««& (8«e/V'*<>'*- -^^eimaw League). Stite of Greece, (U. C. 
4f2l\ iy IW. Fliflip ef BiMsedonia « |i ii f e t* liie — te i e iguty 
(^230. Tlieftottifltoe^lliiiii, andprodiiai libertf t»tlie 
Cftedail Slates^ 240. Tretttiag diem, bowefer, as depc a d cate , 
^bej make a last, bol iaeffectMl^ stttigj^ for liberty, 829^ 
8S8. 



HamUcaTf tbe Cardiagiiiiaii genera^ fmni a wttleuiCBt in Spm^ 
^140. 

JxoMiilpai^taesonoi luBiiicar, succeeds HascbwiatnicoiinBBBmiig 
tbe Cardnglttiaiis m S^Min, t, 140. Redoees S agimU uB , 142. 
War widi the ftomans bong dedared, be begins Ins marcb to- 
wards Italy, 147. Crosses die Pyrenees, 146. Fanea tin Sbdiie, 
149. Mnrrbf n np tbr rrmmr nf tbr riTir Iirir, and (luaeistliu 
Alps, l&l. Meets die eoaaal Scipio on die Teeii»s at Iidy, 
end defeats die Roman eafaby, 154. LiAwes the Roonas to 
a general eng^fement, and defeats tbem witb great alaugbtsr, 
on tbe banks of die Trebia, 158. Marches towards Airedam, 
162 ; and defeats the Roman army under Flaminm, ea ihb 
take Thrasimenus, 164. IVooeeds towards Apulia, 168. Gains 
the great battle of Cannae, 174. Solicits his country in Tain for 
supplies, 182. Advances, by way of feint, to within three miles 
of Rome, 102. Confines himself to acting on the defensive in 
Calabria, 194. Upon the invasion of Africa by Scipio, Han- 
nibal is recalled from Italy, 208. Arrives with his army at Ha- 
dmmetum in Africa, after having been sixteen years in Italy, 
209. Holds a personal conference with Scipio, 212. Is totaDy 
routed in the battle of Zama, 217. His great fidelity and abi- 
lity in various political departments entrusted to him, 245. Up- 
on the arrival of Roman deputies at Carthage, he flies to Antio- 
chus at Syracuse, ib, EndeavoiuB to persuade Antiodnis to 
invade Italy, and offers to conduct the enterprise, 252. Upon 
Antiochus making peace with the Romans, Hannibal, afraid of 
being delivered up to them, dies by taking poison, 270. 

Hagdruhalf son-in-law of Hamilcar, succeeds him in the command 
of the Carthaginia^ settlement in Spain, i, 138. 

the brother of Hannibal, passes the Alps witb an army, 

following bis brother^s route, i, 191. Is defeated and slain. 
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with great loss, at the lirer Metaunis^ iiy the Boin^n coiu|\«^ 
193. 

Hasdrubal, the son of GIsgo, opposes Scipio in Afiii^ t, ^Q5. Is 
Burprised in the nighti )>7 a stn^eni of Sp^Mp'% ^4 defi?9|e4» 
207. Withdraws from ^e Caiihi^giniil^ ser?icfii with 80^ 
herentsyti* Is yecafled by ^ CM^ h i^ gini fff s to jtefead ibrir Wt* 
pital, 319. Defeats the Romans, 320. 

Masuai^ first order in the original Roi^an legiqii i, 91. 

ffelvdUy propose tq qaigrate from their pwa ^uptry tfi die plains 
of Gaul, iii, 4. Are hindered by Caesar from passing Ae J^^jpe, 
7^ Are partially deleated by him, 8; und apon afiw finnQy 
routed, 11* 

HierOf kiDg of Syracuse, leares the Carthaginian interest^ «pd at- 
taches himself to the EomaES^ i, U7* fioepipe^ ma ally, <np der 

. pendant of the Romaos, 122. 

Hirtws^ C. having been named to tbe cQoaiilate by CfPsar, enters 
on office, ir. 208< Carries on the war agmt)f(t ABtojay, 8^1* la 
killed in an attempt to raise the dege of Mutina, 264. 

ffyrcanus, high-priest of the Jewa, having been diiyoasessed by 
his younger brother, is restored byFompey^ ii, 294>— r299. 

Herdoy town of, the aimies of C4i3sar> ja«d of foppey, mnder Afra* 

nius, both encamp at, iii, SO}. 
Ilfyrianjs, guilty of piratical depr^il^liii^if, ), 19Qp The Romans 
. send 9k deputy to rc^iresent agm^ Aeir prnd^f^ 13}^ T^uta, 
their Queen, causes tb^ 4epu|;y^ be a^aMfin&tedl, 0^ The Ro- 
mans, therefore, maHe wa^ on the lUyriivdfy and Bu^ce^ ip ror 
straining them, «&• In a^ after war wi4l Ae Romansf, th^ {Ity- 
jians are sifbdued^ their kipg m^e prifM^er, ai^d th^ir ppipt^ 
finally dismembered, 291, 29?. 
frnperatoTf the title of, bestowed by ijifarmy upo|i Qptaviusi v, 152^ 
In^ubresp the Graulish nation of fhflif attac)i; the Rpmafi cq(qi^|^ of 

Cremona and Placentia, i, 2^9. 
Interest of money, 1 per cent, only, allowed by the tw<4?e ta|)jes 

of the Romans, i, 44. 
jber&f reasons for belieying this to be the river which Hfuanibal 

traced up, in his passage of th^ Alps, ij 151, (Note). 
Isola Famese, probably the site of the capital of ancient Veise, i. 62, 
JMian allies, state oi the, (U. C. 627,) ii, 1. They take juqis, 
and claim to be enrolled as Roman citizens, 121, 
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lidtyi how possessed during the first ages of the Roman State, i> 
2. Its limits in those times, 102. Romans become entire mas- 
ters of, 22dl 

JanuSy the temple of, shut, in token of th^ Roman State being at 
' peace with all the world, i, ISO. Shut by order of Octaviu9 
Cesar, v, 87. Again and again shut by order of the same Em- 
peror, 153 & 156. 

Jerusalem^ city of, arrival of Pompey at, ii, 294. Siege of the 
temple, w. Its reduction, 297. Pompey enters the Holy of 
HoUes, 298. 

ffvhoy king of Numidia, on the discomfiture of the republican party 
in Africa, with whom he had sided, puts an end to^his own life, 
iv, 90. 

Mkcty Hyrcanus and Aristobulus contend for the sovereignty of, 
ii, 294. Pompey declares for Hyrcanus, 295. Subdues Judea, 
isind restores Hyrcanus, 29£l. See Jerusalem* 

Juffwihoy grandson of M asinissa, joins the Romans in Spain, a- 
gainst the Numantians, i, 344. Receiving by will, from his a- 
doptive father Micipsa, a third part of the kingdom of Numidia, 
he is discontent and aspires to the whole, ii, 3j5. Cuts off his 
brother by adoption Hiempsal ; and defeats the other brother 
Adherbal, 37. Puts him also to death, 40. Is supposed to bribe 
a majority of the Roman Senate to overlook these crimes, ib. 
The Senate being compelled, by the popular indignation, to de- 
clare war against him, he endeavours to treat with them, 43. 
Appears as a suppliant at Rome, 44. Is dismissed from the city, 
46. Surprises Auhis Albinus, and seizes his provisions and bag- 
gage, 48. Is defeated by Metellus, 51. Being again defeated, 
flees to Mauritania, 54. Is joined by his father-in-law Bocchus, 
king of Mauritania ; but both are overcome by Marius, 64. Is 
seized by Bocchus, and delivered up to the Romans, 66. Is 
brought in chains to Rome, and left to perish in a dungeon, 71. 

Jvlia, daughter of Julius Caesar, is married to Pompey, ii, 416. 
Her death, iii, 113. 

daughter of Octavius, is maiTied, l^^^ to Marcellus, v, 145 ; 

2%, to Agrippa, 167 ; and, 3%, to Tiberius, 200. Her de- 
baucheries and exile, 224, 225. 

JCalendaVf Roman, reformed, by direction of Julius Caesar, and 
hence called Julian Kalendar, iv, 105. 
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IjjUms^ or small states of Latium, acGount 9i tboi i, 1. 
Laws of Tea Tables. See Decemvirs, 

Legiony Roman, account of the arrangement of the> i> 91. Differr 
ence between the legion described by Polybius, and that of Cse- 
sar, and conjecture respecting the change, 92, (Note.) Roman 
L^on compared with the Ghnedan Hialanx, 29S. Legion aug- 
mented firom 5000 to 6000 men, 284. 

LentuktSy Publius Cornelius, prffitor, his conspiracy in favour of 
Cataline, ii, 330. Detected by the vigUance of Cicero, 331 — 
336. Lentolus is put to death, 341. 

LepiduSi M. ^milius, supported by the popular faction, is elect- 
ed consul, ii, 207. Sets out for his province of Transalpine 
Graul, and there prepares for war, 208. Arrives in Italy with 
his army ; but is routed at the gates of Rome, 209 ; and having 
fled to Sardinia, soon after dies, ib* 

Marcus ^milius, when prsetor, performs the ceremony 

of naming Caesar Dictator, iii, 336. On the death of Csesar, 
inclines to share the fortunes of Antony, iv, 182. Afterwards, 
when Antony had been declared by the Senate a rebel, and ob- 
liged to pass the Alps, forms a coalition with him, 262^ is de- 

' n6uneed as an enemy by ^ Senate, 264. This sentence is re- 
versed by the influence of Octavius, 284. Forms a confederacy 
with Antony and Octavius, constituting what has been called 
the /Second Triumvirate, 288. Becomes the tool of these lead- 
ers, 29L Is overlooked in a new partition of the emph^ by Oc- 
tavius and Antony, 352. In ^ subsequent troubles adheires to 
Octavius, 368. Is sent, by Octavius, to Africa, as governor of 
that province, in'ordev to remove him from Italy, 380. Claims 
Sicily as an appendage to his province, 425. Is supplanted in 
the command of the army, by Octavius himself, 429. Being 
thus dii^raced, is allowed to retire to Italy, and live in private, 
ib. His death, v, 195. 

Lex Canuleia, fdlowing llie intermarriage of Plebeians with Patri- 
cians, passed, i, 52. 

Lidnia, limiting the extent of land estates, first proposed, i, 

75. Revived by Tiberius Gracchus, 368. 

Tribonia, restrictmg the expenses of the table, adopted, i, 

298. . 

'"-^ Sempronia, respecting the equal division of lands passed, i^ 
379. Revived, ii, 14. 
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Lex SemprpQia j^eiaiia, cicliiding senators Jfrom being jiid^^ 

and restricting the office to the equestrian order, ii, 91* 
---^ CflS(4^ OuUflft. Wf^Metiag the mapne^ of enactiag lawa^ u, 

--^ Falcidim Ms p ortipg last wiUs^ iv> 4P1, 

A&»y Scribonif^ e^miirig^ ]by aatrolog^i^ eiitar^jijiw pretenaioBs 
to the throne of Csesai;, ▼» 289— 292. 

ZtcMt8filaw,fiiit|frQ|ioaed9is75. Revived by TiberioaGnccluis, 
868. CairiediatQeiw;iitiiap,396. 

Liciniusy the Consul, siqls tm Ej^rua, to attack the Macedoiiiai) 
aanarehjr, i, 280. Is partiaUy defeated, 28]l« 

Ugmna, conquered by the RomimB, i, 26(7. 

LUicB^ in the Ronaa outworks* whait, iii» 189. 

fjme of the Roman army, i^pears usually to hav^ been drawn up 
ten men deep, iii, 390. 

fMBNOmey first ^^wiuag of, among the RQmai>jB> i» 301. Patro- 
nized by Msdcoun, |y, 355. 

Ztvta Drusilla, is separated fron her husband Tiberiua Clm^ius 
Nero, and nqurried by the Elmperor Augustus, iv, 403. Mani- 
fests great aeal for the advaBcement of her son Tiberiua by the 
ftiBt asarriage, t, 199 h 238. On the death of Augustus, Tibe- 
fiua ittcordingly succeeds to the empire, 271. Death of Livia, 
341. 

fAvUkiy daughter of Drusus Germanicus, is married to Drusutt, the 
son of the Emperor Tiberius, y, 324. She basely unites with 
Sejanus in poisoning her husband, ib* On the fell of Sejanus, 
the crime is discovered, and involves Livilla in ruin, 354. 

Z^tr^, his frequent inattention to place in the composition of his 
history, i, 151, (Note). 

LqlliuSy in the time of Augustus, is defeated by the German na- 
tions, the Sicambri, Usupetes, and Tencbteri, v, 185. 

J^McuUtiSf consul, is opposed to Mithridates in Asia, ii, 228. Defeats 
his army near Cyzicus, 230. Totally routs him at the plains of 
Cabira, 231, 232. Mithridates having fled to Armenia, LucuUus 
demands that he should be delivered up, but is refused, 254. Lu- 
cuUus marches into Armenia, and defeats Tigranes, 256. Invests 
Tigranocerta, 257. Routs the Armenian army, ib. Takes tlie 
city, 258. A mutiny breaks out in the Roman army, 261. Mi- 
thridates, encouraged by this circumstance, again has recourse to 
hostilities, 263. Lucullus is superseded. by Pompey, 282. After 
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^ailbg three yean without the gates, LucuUi^ ohtiuns a tri- 
umph »t Rom^, 367. 

Macfidania^ conquered hy the Romaoa, i, 291. The gfowb is 
claimed hy Andriscus, an impostor, 329. Macedonia is redu- 
ced to the form of a Roman proyince, Hk Sep Philip, Peraetis, 

JU(B^enafi^ Caius Cihiius, becopies of the council of Octavius, iy, 
9^5. Grants his protection to the poet Virgil, 356, (Note.) 
During the absence of Octayius in Asia, presides in the civil de- 
piMtmeiit ni the administration at Rome, v, 51. Dissuades Oc- 
tayius from resigning the sovereignty, 101. Death and charac- 
ter of Maecenas, 215^217. 

MaUuSf Sp« aimiQg ait dominion in the commonwealth, is put to 
death, i, 58. 

Manlimf (Capitolinus) Wavely defends the capitol against the Gauds 
for six months, i, 67. Is afterwards accusjsd of aspiring to re- 
gal dignity, 72 ; and put to death, 73. 

Mcmlius, the consul, marches i^;ainst and reducea the Gaiatians, 
], 265. 

MfiTceUuSi Marcus Claudius, consul, defeats Hannihal at Nola, i, 
181. Reduces Syracuse, 194. 

I — Marcus Claudius, the successful competitor with Cato, 
for the consulate, proposes to the Senate to recall Csesar from 
Gaul, iii, 206. Again urges the recall, 232 and 242. 

Caius Claudius, elected to the consulship, iii, 230. On 



the approach of Julius Csesar towards Rome, delivers his sword, 
as consul, into the hands of Pompey, 249. 

the nephew of Octavius, and first husband of his daugh- 



ter Julia, is allowed to sue for the consulate ten years before 
the legal age, v, 154. Holds the ofBce of aedile, ib. His deiith, 
160. 
MariuSy Caius, his first appearance, ii, 32. Is elected consul, 56. 
Admits into the legions the necessitous citizens, hitherto exclu- 
ded, 57. Arrives in Africa, to prosecute the war against Ju- 
gurtha, 58. Defeats him, 63. Is re-dected consul, 72. Re- 
turns in triumph to Rome, 71. Sets out for Gaul, to watch the 
Cimbri, 72* Is elected consul a third time, 83 ; and a fourth 
time, 85. Routs one division of the barbarians, at Aquae Sex- 
tiae, with great slaughter, 86. Is elected consul for the fifth 
timA, ib* Assists Catidus in routing the other division of the 
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barbarians, ia Italy, 89. Has a trium{^ along with CatuIiiBy 90. 
Gets himself elected consul for the sixth time, ^2. Unites his 
interest tp that of the tribune Satuminus, 93. Afterwards acts 
in concert with Publios Sulpidos, 135. Upon the arriyal of 
Sylla, with his army, at Rome, escapes, and encounters many 
difficulties, 139. Returns, and joins himself to Cinna, 155. Is 
admitted into Rome, 159. Horrid scenes of murder which foU 
low, 160. He assumes the office of consul without any elec- 
tion, 163. His death, 164. 

MariuSf the younger, opposes Sylla, ii, 173. Is defeated at Pne- 
nesti, 178. Kills himsdf, 181. 

Maroy Publius Virgilius, threatened with expulsion from his rural 
possessicHis to make room for the soldiers of Octavius, is pro- 
tected by Maecenas, ir, 356, (Note). 

Marseilles^ the city of, having declared for Pompey, Caesar inyests 
it, iii, 208. Defeat of the Marseillian fleet, 308 & 329. Pro- 
gress of the siege of Marseilles, 330 — 331. Second naval de- 
feat, 332. The city is yielded up to Ciesar, who exercises no 
severity whatever, 336. 

Masinissa, upon being disappointed of the love of Sophonisba, 
the daughter of Hasdnibal, joins the Roman army in Africa, a- 
gainst the Carthaginians, i, 203. Dispossesses Syphax, and as- 
cends the Numidian throne, 207. Afterwards withdraws from 
the Roman interest, 321. 

Massacre ordered by Sylla, ii, 182. By Octavius, Antony and 
Lepidus, iv, 295. 

MemmiteSy Caius, concerts with Ahenobarbus to forge an edict of 
the senate in their own favour, iii, 121. Exposes the daring 
transaction in presence of the Senate, 122. 

Merula, L. Cornelius, elected consul in place <^Cinna, ii, 157. 

priest of Jupiter, his boldness in death, ii, 161. Also v, 

206. 

Mesopotamia, See Crassus. 

Messina, the possession of, disputed between the Carthaginians 
and the Romans, i, 115. 

MeteUus Macedonicus, Quintus CaeciKus, the Censor, arbitrarily 
ordered by Labeo to be thrown from the Tarpeian rock, i, 398. 
But saved by the interposition of another Tribune, 399. 

Numidicus, Q. Caecilius, is elected consul, ii, 49. Defeats 

Jugurtha in Africa, 51. Opposes the faction of Marius and Sa- 
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lunimus, and is forced into exile, 98. la recalled by the Roman 
peo[^, 102; and again elected to the consulate, 106« 

MeteUus Pius, Q. Caecilius, son of iSba former, jobs Sylla upon his 
arrival in Italy, ii, 174. Defeats the army of Carbo, 178. Is 
elected consul along with Sylla, 194. Cimducts the war against 
Sertorins in Spain, 214. Being jmned by Pompey, the war is 
successfully terminated, 217 ; and the generals obtain a joint 
triumph, 246. 

Creticus, Q. CiBcilius, a relation of the former, is rais- 
ed to the consulate along with Hortensius, ii, 253. The Cre- 
tans having involved themselves in a war with the Romans, 
Metellus sets out for the island of Crete, tb. Reduces the Cre- 
tans, and is thence named Creticus, 281. Obtains a triumph at. 
'Rome, 357. 

Nepos the tribune, proposes to invite Pompey and his 



army to Rome, ii, 359 ; but his motion is overruled, 362. Flees, 
in disappointment, to the camp of Pompey, 363. 

Cornelius Scipio, fother-in-law of Pompey. See Seym, 



Metdlus. 

JfSfo, tribune, prosecutes Clodius for his crimes, iii, 25. Opposes 
the election of Clodius as sdile, 46. Is accused by Clodius of 
breaches of the peace ; but acquitted on trial, 48. A fray occur- 
ring between the attendants of Milo and of Clodius, the latter 
is killed, 148. Milo is tried for his murder, 159 ; and beii^ 
condemned, retires in exile to Marseilles, ib. IJpon the usurpa- 
tion of Ciesar, attempts to take possession of Ci^ua for the Re- 
public ; but his party is cut off by Caesar's forces, iv, 12. 

Minudus Rufos is associated with Fabius Maximus, the Pro-dio- 
tator, in opposing Hannibal, i, 170. 

MithridateSy king of Pontus, involves himself in a war with the 
Romans, ii, 132. Orders a general massacre of the Roman ci- 
tizens in Asia, 147. His army is defeated by Sylla near Cfaas- 
ronea, 150; and afterwards at Orchomenos, 15dL He treats 
with Sylla, 167. Afterwards joins Sertorius, and pr^Mres to 
make war on the Romans, 212. Declares war, and takes pos- 
session of Cappadocia and I^rygia, 225. Overruns Bithjrnia, 
229. Lays siege to the town of Cyzicus, but is soon obliged 
to raise the siege, ib. His army is destroyed op dispersed by 
Lucullus, 230. Mithridates collects a new army, 231. Is to- 
tally routed by Lucullus, 232. Orders hk wonien to be put to 
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« tetfv to iHnifwil Ihflir M&og inlft iW haadi 0C tbo WowMim, 
283. Hii ffight te AriMiMy 89*. TW Jl—iyi li»qp> Iwwhy 
hoooB i o mp tBMw iii i MHhfiihitri Midp wikw hmd igwii i t tlwi^ 

. 269L Bulb routed li]rPompey»SB8. Fani|s|kkHMOiieeaMM:f 

. taienewdie wty»899. Jut fcwMig tlirt Mi »im ponfto 

. t^deUverlum up to tile Boimnii»piilift period ttbbfiA 
Hie ehereder, 803. 

Uimi Saoer, eeceeeionof egrattbody ofFlebeuBetothe^ a 
dielely lite tile dictetonh^ <lf Vakrive, i» 83. 

Mnmmivf die Romm eooialy ledwiet CoriBth, i, 886^ 

Jtbmia^ baftde o(^ in vfaieh Canr defaete die eom of Fompeyv ir, 

. 118. 

4fiiMM^ die aiigB 0^ b7 Antony^ if^ 8^ Batdeet»m«i«klidie 
ccMual Hirditt is killed, 854. Abendonnieiitefdieaifqpelqr Aa* 

. Ii«jt86& 

iVUM^ tynat vi T^fiedeiijoib emfced by tlie 9oioeii% i, 848* 

iVbool eDgagenMiit between die Roman and Cardu^;iiuM flaptii 

. .]» 119 ; between die ftoetien fleet and dwt of AiUMfd^ 

• iMB^raeo the Bmian end EgyplaM 

Nmy^ Renian, origin <^die» i» U81, 

iVirOy Tiberius Claudius^ upon the defeat of the party of Antonj, 

retires into Sicily, with Livia hie wife, iv, 372^ Livia ie a^-^ 
. rated from him, and manried by the Emperor Oct|iiriq% 403. 
Tiberius Claudius^ son of the former, and stepson of Augus- 
tus. See TiieruM. 

Domitius Abenobarbus, adopted son of the Empenir Clau^ 

diusy succeeds to the soirereigntyi y» 380. His weakneaa and 
. folly, 381 ; and death, 382. 
Nerviit the, one of the Bdgic nations, resolre tooppose C«sar,iii, 

38. Are routed by him, 34. 
ffc^ and Commons, distinction of, among die Romane, i, 361. 
JNomuSf Sufenas, elected tribune, but immediately afitorwarde alain 
. by the faction of Satuminus, ii, 94. 
Norbamus^ C. Junius, consul, defeated by Sylk, ii, 175. Aflter- 

wards, to aroid being delivered up, kills himself, 186. 
Numantiay in Spain, obstinate renstance made by the L 

against the Romans, i^ 341. Si^fe of diis strongbold, 

reductiDB by &mine, 347. 
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Numidid. {See St/pht^), tlonta^ for the erovm of, ii, S6. (See 
JugwrOui). Death of Jubft, iv, 98. Nuididia hecomes a Ro« 
tnan province, 91. 

Ooiefo, sacredness of, among the Romans, i, 300. 

Octomoy Bister to Octavius Csesar, aa^ widow of Mareellus^ is mar- 
ried to Mark Antony, iy, 383. Im{>atient <tf neglecft, and jea- 
lous of Cleopatra, she goes to Greece to meet her husband on 
his retom from Egypt, ▼, 19. By the arts of Cleopatra, An- 
tony is induced to forbid his wife's advance to the East, 20. 
Her prudent conduct upon this affiont, 21. Her death, 207. 

CktavmSy M. the tribime, opposes the revival of the Licinian law 
by Gracchus, i, 374. Is therefore degraded from the tribunate 
by the fiiction of Gracchus, 379. 

— — — Caius, (Csesar Augustus), grand nephew of Julius Cse- 
sar, his first public appearance, iv, 193. On hearing of his unde's 
fall, sets out from Apollonia for Italy, 194. Is well received 
by llie troops at Brundisium, and, in pursuance of Csesar's wiD, 
assumes his name and designation, 195. Arrives at Rome, 
196. Holds a conference with Antony, 199 — 200. Declares 
against him, 209. Advances to Rome, and is received into the 
city, 210. His situation and address, 213. Named Propnetor, 
238. Marches against Antony, «ft. Antohy is defeated, but 
Octavius neglects to improve the occasion, 255. The Senate 
seeming to overlook the pretensions of Octavius, he begins to 
state an opposition to them, 257. Sues for the office of consul, 
268. A deputation of officers, escorted by 400 soldiers, de- 
mand from the Senate the consulate for their general, 271. 
After smne hesitation it is granted, 274. He enters Rome 
with his army, 276. Entera on office as consul, 278. Pro- 
cures the repeal of the acts of attainder against Antony and 
Lepidus, 285. Has an interriew with these leaden near Mu- 
tina, and forms a coalition with them, constituting the second 
triumvirate, 287. They concert a list of proscriptions, 289. 
They make the Roman people pass an act, testing the go- 
' vemment for five yean in the triumvirate, 295. Ptoses into 
Greece against Brutus and Cassius, 330. Tries to provoke a 
general engagement, 332, 342. TotaHy defeats the republican 
army, 344. Death of Brutus, 345. Makes a new partition of 
the empire with Antony, 352. Sets out for Rome, i^. His ar- 
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liv&l in the dtjr, 355. Connives at the excefisee of his soldiery 
in supplanting the possessors of land in Italy, 856 — 360. Lu- 
cius Antonius the consul, and Fulvia the wife of Antony, op- 
posing the pretensions of Octavius, he takes the field against 
them, 362. Shuts up Antonius in Perusia, and obliges him to 
capitulate, 368. Dreadful executions which follow, 370. Upon 
the arrival of Antonf in Italy, aud after the death of Fulvia, 
he and Octavius are reconciled, •end form a new partition of 
the empire^ 383. Together with Antony, holds a conference, 
and concludes a treaty of peace with Sextus Pomp^iud, 388 — 
399. Repudiates his wife Scribonia, and marries Livia DfusD- 
la, 403. Renews the war with Sextus, 404. Is defeated by 
him, 407. Lands in Sicily with a part of his army^ 416. His 
transports are defeated and dispersed, ib. Being joined by A- 
grippa and Lepidus, he takes Mylse, 421. His fleet under A- 
grippa defeats that of Pompeius, ib. He becomes master of 
Sicily, 422. Strips Lepidus of his share of the sovereignty^ 429. 
Amount of his forces after the acquisition of Sicily, and of the 
armies of Pompeius and Lepidus, v, 1, 2. Mutinous spirit a- 
mong them quelled by the prudent measures of Octavins, 8, 4. 
He returns to Italy, 5. His masterly policy there, 6, 7. Rupture 
with Antony, 29 — 34. Prepares for war, 35. Embarks for 
Greece with an ai'my, 40; Takes his station at Epirus, while 
Antony is stationed on the opposite side of the gulf of Ambra- 
cia, 41. Observing the naval movements of Antony, also pre- 
pares his fleet for action, 46. Totally defeats him in the battle 
of Actium, 47. Continues to reside some time in Asia, 5L On 
his return to Italy, is met at Brundisium by the Senate and ma- 
gistrates in a body, 52. Sets out for Egypt, 53. Defeats the 
enerayj 60; After the death of Antony, has an interview with 
Cleopatra, 64 — 65. After the death of the queen, Octavius pro- 
ceeds to settle Egypt as a Roman province, 85; Returns to 
Rome, 90. His three triumphs, ib. Appropriates exclusively 
to himself the title of Imperator, which had hitherto been indis- 
criminately bestowed on victorious generals, 97. Holds a con- 
sultation with Agrippa and Maecenas about resigning the sove- 
reignty, 100 — 102. Purges the Senate of obnoxious members, 
105, 106. His pretended resignation of the sovereignty, and 
speech on that occasion, 108 — 116. At the intercession of the 
senate, agrees to continue to hold a share of the government^ 
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118. The senate bedtow on him the title of Augustus, 124. His 
political establishment as Emperor, 126 — 130. His domertic 
establishment^ 133, 134. Extent of his empire, 134, 135. His 
family and court, 144, 145. Passes into Gatd, and afterwards 
resides fibme time in Spain, 152. His illness and recovery, 
158^ 159. Sets out for Egypt, 166. After spending two win- 
ters at Samos returns to Rome, 173. Reforms the list of Sena- 
tors according to his own will^ 175* After repeating the &rce 
of his reisignation, he resumes his powers, and begins to exercise 
them with less disguise, 176. Revives the law for encouraging 
marriage, and zealously promotes it, 178 — 182. Spends two 
years in Gaol, 187—^190. Returns to Rome, ib. Acts as prim 
cipal mourner, and pronounces an oration, at the funend of A- 
grippa, 197, 198. Makes Tiberius, his stepson, become the 
third husband of his daughter Julia, 200. Assumes, in addition 
to his other dignities, that of Flamen Dialis or priest of Jupiter, 
206. Resumes the government for ten years more, 210.. Makes 
innovations respecting criminal trials, 211, 212. Re-assumes 
the office of ordinary consul at the admission of his grandson 
Caius to the <M:der of manhood, 220 ; and again at the admis- 
sion of Lucius, ib. Banishes his daughter Julia for her infide- 
lities, 224. Again goes through the ceremony of resignation, 
and resumes the government for ten years longer, 229. Begins 
to languish and decay, 230. Builds an imperial -mansion on the 
Palatine hiU, 231. Is thrown into alarm and dejection, on the 
defeat, by the Germans, of the Roman army under Varus, 246. 
His amusements in his old age, 252. Having held the sove- 
reignty for forty years, he enters on a fifth period of ten years, 
253. Assumes Tiberius as his associate in the empire, 256. 
Accompanying Tiberius to Beneventum, on his way to Dalma- 
tia, Augustus, in returning, is taken ill, 256 ; and dies, 257.^ 
Hb wiU, 259, 260. His character, 256—271. 
Orchomenos^ battle of, in which Sylla defeats Mithridates, ii, 152. 

PalaHumy the height on which the Romans first took post, i, 4. 

PansOy C. Vibius, having been named to the consulate by Caesar, en- 
ters on office, iv, 225. Marches towards Gaul, 252. Is wound- 
ed in an engagement with Antony, 253. Dies of his wounds, 254^ 

Parthiansp are invaded by the Romans under Crassus, iii, 100. 
Partially defeat Crassus, and harass him during a- long retreat, 
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137*-^139. 8urena, the Ptotkian gvnerR], on pretenoe of Eld- 
ing a oonierence, gets Crassus in his power, betim]^ and days 
him, 142^ The PlarthiaiM afterwank pass the Euphrates, in 
order to expel the Romans from Syria, 236. But are routed 
by Cidas Cassius, the lieutenant of Bibolus, 287. During ihe 
disputes between Antony and Octavius, again invade and over- 
run Syria, iir, 394. Are defeated by Ventidius, 395. The Fta- 
thians cut off a part of the army of Antony, v, 10. Tlieir un- 
common method of carrying on war, 12, (Note). They send a 
reference to the Romans respectmg the suocessicm to die thnme 
of Parthia, 149* 

Patricians and Plebeians, division of the Roman t^eople tnto, i, 8. 
The Patricians, upon the overthrow of the monardiy, becimie 
possessed of a complete aristocracy, which they claim as heredi- 
tary, 18. Patricians and Plebeians frequently stood in the rela- 
tion of creditor and debtor, as well as of pa^on and dient, 19, 
(Note), 'the Patricians are necessitated to admit the estabfish- 
ment of Plebeian Tribunes, 25 ; and to yield to the Flebekas a 
share in the legislature, 50. They are also obliged to admH the 
right of intermarriage of Plebeians with their own order, 52 ; 
and, while they deny them the consulate, to allow lliehr being 
chosen Military Tribunes with consular power, 53. The nobles, 
however, reserve to themselves the office of Censor, 55. They 
at last fully recognise the right of Plebeians to the consular dig- 
nity, 74 ; but reserve exclusively to their own order the offices 
of Prsetor and ^dile, 79. These are also occasionally fiUed by 
Plebeians, and the distinction of Patrician and Plebeian becomes 
merely nominal, ib. See Plebeians. 

Patrons and Clients, distinctions among the original Romans, i, 
5. 

Pauliis, L. Emilius, elected to the consulship along with Teren- 
. tius Varro, i, 171. Both take the field against Hannibal, 172. 
Emilius is slain at the battle of Cannse, 176. 

PauluSy Emilius, son of the former, elected consul, i, 287. Ar- 
rives in Macedonia, to prosecute the war against Perseus, ib. 
Defeats him at Pydna, 288. 

Pediusy Q. named consul along with Octavius, iv, 278. By instruc- 
tions of Octavius, moves and carries in the Senate a repeal of the 
act of attainder against Antony and Lepidus, 285. The first pro- 
scriptions by the Triumvirate having occasioned great dbtur- 



Vances in Rome, Pedius, haying over-exerted himself in quelling 
them, dies of fatigtie, 294. 

Penem^ acticMi on the, in whieh Perseus defeats the Romans, i, 
281. 

Perseusy son of Philip, ascends the throne of Macedonia, i, 274. 
Prepares to assert the independence of his kingdom, 276. Par- 
tially defeats the Romans, 281. Offers to treat with them ; 
but his advances are rejected, 282. Is routed at Pydna, by 

• iEmilius Paulus, 290 ; and taken prisoner, 291. 

Perusuiy in Italy, siege of, by Octavius, iv, 368. 

PetreiuSy appointed by Pompey one of his lieutenants in Spain, iii, 
295. His fidelity and attachment to this leader, 317. Pressed 
and harassed by Caesar, he is obliged to capitulate, 326. 

Pefywuusy his satire applicable to the court of the Roman Empe- 
rors, y, 385. 

PheUanXf Grecian, compared with the Roman legion, i, 233. 

Piamaces, son of Mithridates, invades Armenia, iv, 3 1. Defeats 
Domidus Calvinus, 32. Attacks Csesar, but is routed by him, 
36. 

PharsaUay great battle of, iii, 389 — 395. Comparative loss on the 
diffident sides in the action, iv, 1. 

PhUipy king of Macedonia, unites with the Carthaginians i^;ainst 
the Romans, i, 178. Makes peace with the Romans, 204. Yet 
soon after fiimishes an aid of men and mimey to the Carthagi- 
nians, ib. Many of these men being made prisoners at the 
battle of Zama, Philip demands their enlargement ; but the Ro? 
mans treat his demands with disdain, 229. Philip attacks 

. Athens, 231 ; which city is relieved by ^ Consul Sulpicius, 
ib, Philip is defeated by the Consul Fkimininus, near Pherse in 
Thessaly, 235 ; and obliged to accept of the terms of the Ro- 
mans, 239. Upon Antiochus, king of S3rria, invading Greece, 
Philip joins the Romans, 257. His death, 274. 

PkUippi, battle of, in which Brutus and Cassius are defeated by 
Octavius and Antony, and which puts an end to the Roman 
Republic, iv, 344. 

Pidna, battle of. See Pydna* 

Piraiesy their numbers and audacity in the Italian seas, ii, 2.65. 
Are dispersed and ruined by Pompey, 280. 
VOL. V. 2 E 
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PisOf Calpumius, the Consul, hig campaign against Ji]giirdia» ii» 4S* 
His treaty with that Prince, 44. His success in Maoedoiiiay 84. 

Piso appointed governor of Syria under Gennanicus, r, 303* Is 
haughty and disobedient to the Prince, ib. Upon the death of 
. Gerlnttdcus, Piso is tried for his murder, 305. Though pio- 
bably innocent, puts himself to death during the proceedinga in 

; the trial, 306. . 

Pkmcus marches to the support of Lepidus against Antony, iv, 
250. Upon the defection of Lepidus, who joins Antony, Flan- 
cus retreats, and sends for succours from Decimus Brutus, 264. 
Upon the coalition of Antony and Lepidus, with OctaTios, 
I%ncus separates himself from Decimus JBrutns, and joins the 
party of the Triumvirate, 285. Is named Consul akmg with 
Lepidus, 309. 

PlauduSf the tribune, obtains the enactment of deferent uselui 
laws, ii, 128. 

Pkbekms held in abject degradation by the Patricians, i,* 19. They 

. retire, in a body, to the Mons Sacer, 23. A treaty is eonduded, 
by which the tribunitian power is established, 25. The Plebei- 
aas greatly extend their powers at the suppresoon of the murp- 
ing Decemvirs, 48. Are found entitled to enact laws, 

' on ihe whole people, without the concurrence of the 
49. Procure the abrogation of the law against their intermarriage 
with the nobles, 52. Obtain a right to be elected Military Tri- 
bunes with consular power, 53 ; afterwards, to be elected Con- 
suls, 75 ; and at last they fill all the offices of State occasional- 
ly along with the Patricians, 77. See Patricians, 

PlemimiiSy his great abuses of power at Locri in Italy, i, 200 Is 
ordered prisoner to Rome, 201. 

Policy y early, of the Romans, i, 268 ; also 334. Further remarks 
on, 355. 

Polt/biuSy the historian, a prisoner in Italy for sevente^ years, i, 
329. 

Pampei/y Cneius, (sumamed the Great), birth of, ii, 82. At the age 
of nineteen, joins himself to Sylla, 174. Extinguishes the dis- 
turbances in Sicily, by putting Carbo to death, 186. Is sent to 
Africa, and finishes the war there, 195. Returns to Rome, and 
obtains a triumph, 197. Is pronounced the Great by Sylla, 198. 
His excessive desire of personal consideration, ib. Is sent to 
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Spain to aid Metellus Pius in prosecuting the war against Ser- 
tonus, 215. Is partially defeated, 216. But afterwards suo 
cessfully finishes die war, 217. On his arrival at Rome, de* 
nnmds and obtains a triumph, in conjunction with Metellus, 245. 
Fh)cures his election as Consul along with Crassus, 247* His 
lofty deportment as a priyate citizen, after the expiration of his 
consulate, 252. His dissimulation in appearing to decline of- 
fice, 269. (See Gabinius. Catulus^ Lutatius). Is invested 
with the supreme command over all the fleets and armies of 
the Republic for three years, 277. Suppressing piracy in all 
places, 280. Is appointed to supersede Lucullus in Pontus, 
&c. 294. Routs the army of Mithridates, 288. (See MUkri-^ 
dates). The war in Pontus being thus finished, Pompey marches 
into Syria, 293. Takes possession of Jerusalem^ 296. Be- 
sieges and reduces the Temple, 297. Enters the Hdy of Ho« 
lies, 298. Proceeds to settle the remainder of his conquests, 
and sets out for Europe, 303. Arrives at Rome, -365. His 
splendid triumph, 369 — 372. Political manoeuvres of Pompey, 
384 — 387. Unites his interest to that of Csssar and Cras- 
sus, 389. His marriage to Julia, the daughter of Csesar, 416* 
Is appointed superintendent of the supplies of com, with pro- 
consular power, iii, 41. Visits Csraar at his winter quarters at 
Lucca, when these leaders renew their confederacy, 57. Pro- 
cures hb election to the consulate for the second time, along 
with Crassus, 71. Secures to himself the province of Spain for 
five years, 74. But himself remains in Italy, 75. His intrigues 
at Rome, 97. Death of Julia, his wife, 113. His policy in 
disavowing the proposal to name him Dictator, 131. He mar- 
ries Cornelia, the daughter of Metellus Scipio, 144. After 
great riots at Rome, occasioned by the elections, Pompey is 
named Sole Consul, 152. His conduct in this quality, 161. 
Procures a renewal of his government in Spain for other iive 
years, 162. Assumes Metellus Scipio for his colleague in the 
consulate, 202. Testifies his jealousy of Caesar, 224. On 
the approach of Ceesar and his army towards Rome, Caius 
Marcellus the consul presents his sword to Pompey, 249 ; who 
is invested, by the Senate, with the suMeme command over 
the treasusy and forces of the Republic, 258. On the near ap- 

2e2 
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proach of Cssar to Rome, Pompey retires, together with the 
Senate to Capua, 268. Falls back to tbe port of BmndiaiuiD, 
276. On tbe arrival of Csesar at this place, Pompey, with the 
OfBcers of State, embark for Epirus, 281. The army of Pom- 
pey in Spain is subdued by Csesar, 326. Meantime, Pompey 
himself gathers together a large force in the East, 344 ; and col- 
lects a fleet under Bibulus, 345. Chooses a dilatory war, 36$. 
Surprises and carries one of Caesar's stations, 375. Defeats 
him, and compels him to withdraw from his famous lines at 
Dyrrachium, 381. Pursues Csesar for some days, 385. Di- 
rects his march towards Thessaly, 383. Encamps near the vil- 
lage of Pharsalus, in sight of Csesar's army, 386. Is .routed in 
the battle of Pharsalia, 389 — 395. Pompey himself flees to the 
coast, iv, 2. Having embarked, arrives in Egypt, 4. Is treache- 
. rously murdered by order of Ptolomy the king, 6. 

Pompey f Cnseus, eldest son of Pompey the Great, heads an army 
in Spain in opposition to Csesar, iv, 108. Is defeated and slain, 
112—114. 

■ T Sextus, younger son of Pompey the Great, holds out, 

in the province of Sicily, against the usurpations of the second 
triumvirate, iv, 314. Calculates on securing the possession of 
Sicily and Sardinia as a patrimony independent of Rome, 367. 
On the rupture between Octavius and Antony, joins himself 
to the latter, 379. Upon the reconciliation of these leaders, 
Pompeius continues to harass them, by blocking up the ports of 
Italy, 387. Is invited to a personal conference with them, 388 ; 
which ends in a treaty of peace, 389. He returns to Sicily, 
392. Octavius having repudiated his wife Scribonia, the sister 
of Pompeius, and Sardinia having been treacherously delivered 
up to Octavius, Pompeius prepares for war, 404. Defeats Oc- 
tavius at sea, 407. Is defeated in his turn by Agrippa, 417. 
Destroys tbe transports of Octavius at Taurominium, ib. His 
own fleet is, however, totally defeated by Agrippa, near to Nau- 
lochus, 421. His flight to Lesbos, 423. He sues for protec- ^ 

tion from Antony, v, 15 ; who refuses it, and, having got him 
in his power, orders him to be put to death, 16. 

Pontus, kingdom of. See Miihridates, 

Portia, the daughter of Cato, and wife of Brutus, her resolution 
and constancy, iv, 147. Her death, 351. 
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Prafect, or governor of a province, first appointed, i, 101. 

Pr(Bfectus Annonse, duties of this occasional officer, i, 57. 

PrcstoT^ or judicative magistrate, institution of the office of, i, 1%^ 
Confined to the Patrician order, 79. A ««co;Mf preetor appointed, 
together with Centum virs, 124. The numher of praetors aug- 
mented to six, 352. In the corrupt times of Antony and Octa* 
vius, no fewer than sixty-seven persons pass through the office 
of prsetor in one year, in order to acquire the hereditary title, 
iv, 412. 

PrcBtorian bands, first appointed, v, 142. Continuing constantly 
at Rome, they take upon them to dispose of the sovereignty of 
the empire, 387. Are broke by Galba, 390 ; but succeeded by 
others who act in the same way, ib. 

Principes, second order in the original Roman legion, i, 91. 

Proscription, origin of this name and practice, ii, 184. Proscrip- 
tions of Sylla, ib. Of the second Triumvirate, Octavius, Anto- 
ny and Lepidus, iv, 293 — 303. 

Publius Sextius, is the first plebeian consul, i, 78. 

Punic war, origin of the first, i, 115. Termination, 121. Origin 
of the second, 138. (See Hannibal. Scipio Afiicanus). Tw- 
mination, 222. Commencement of the third, 310. Its conclu- 
sion by the utter destruction of Carthage, 327. 

PydnOry battle of, in which ^milius Paul us defeats Perseus, king 
of Macedonia, i, 290. 

Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, marches an ai*my into Italy, on pretence 
of defending Tarentum, i, 96 ; and gains some partial victories 
over the Romans, ib. But, sensible of the strength of his ene- 
my, leaves Italy, and returns home, 98. 

QiuBsiior, president of the criminal court at Rome, i, 352. 
QtusstoTf account of the office of, i, 58. 

Rabiritis, Caius, is active in suppressing the faction of Satuminus, 
ii, 101. Is long afterwards brought to trial as an accomplice 
in the death of Satuminus, 318. Is condemned by a select 
court ; but, having appealed to the people, the trial is put o£r, 
and the prosecution dropt, 319 — 321. 

RegtUus, Atilius, the consul, is made a captive in Africa, i, 119. 
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His crael fate a favourite theme of the Roman poets^ cspecimlly 
Horace^ 120, (Note). 

BeHffionf state of, among the original Romans, i, 9. 

MevotuHom in the Roman state ; change from a monarchy to a 
republic, i, 15. From a republic to an empire, iv, 93—124. 

HkodeSf the island (^, is reduced by Cassius, iv, 318, 319. 

JRkoHey passage of the, by Hannibal, i, 149. 

Roman JR^pvMic.'— -Supposed origin of the Roman State, i, !• Its 
government, 5. The King, ib. Senate, 6. People ; curise, cen- 
turies, tribes, ib. Religion, 9. The Triumph, 10. Fragrem 
€i the state under the Monarchy, 13. Change to a republic, 
14, Form of the Republic, 15. Dictator first nominated^ 20. 
Plebeians held in an abject state by the Patricians, 21. (See 
Plfb&ans and PcOricians). Agrarian law proposed, 35. De- 
cemvirs appointed to draw up a code of laws, 41. (See Decern^ 
vira). The office of Censor separated from that of Consul, and 
confined to the Patricians, 55. Reduction of Yeise, 60. Sack- 
ing of Rome by the Gauls, 66 — 68. (See Gavls. Camilius). 

* Licinian law adopted, 75. Establishment of the office of Prae- 
tor, 78. Patrician ^diles, 79. Review of the constitution, 80. 
Contiils, 83 ; Senate, 84. People, ib. Policy of the state re- 
electing vanquished nations, 88. War with the Tarentines and 

* with Pyrrhus, 96. Romans reduce Tarentum, and acquire the 
sovereignty of Italy, 98. First Punic war, 115. Peace, 121. 
Simple manners of the Romans at this period, 122. Gladiators, 
125. Cession of Sardinia to the Romans, 129. War with the 
Blyrians, 130. Progress of the Romans within the Alps, 133. 
Origin of the second Punic war, 136. March of Hannibal in- 
to Italy, 144. (See Hannibal), Fabius Maximus named Pro- 
dictator, 166. Battle of Cannae, 172. Scipio elected consul, 
197. (See Scipio Africanus). Battle of Zama, 211. Low 
state of the commonwealth at the conclusion of the second 
Punic war, 223. First dawn of literary taste at Rome, 
226. Gross superstition of the Senate, 227. War declared 
against Philip of Macedonia, 229. Great preparations made 
for war with Antiochus, king of Syria, 250. (See Antio- 
chus). Policy of the Romans in appearing disinterested in their 
wars, and moderate in the use of their victories, 261. Further 
character of the Roman policy, 265. The Romans resolve to 
overthrow the Macedonian monarchy, 275. Accomplish their 
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wi«h, 291. Manners of the Romans at this period, 291. Upon 
Che reduction of Macedonia, the Romans exempt themselves 
from all taxations, SOS. Destruction of Carthage, 326 ; of Co- 
rinth, 336 ; of Numantia, 347. Increase of the Republic, and 
progress of corruption, 351. Improvement of the Roman crimi- 
ml law, ib* Number of Prsetors augmented to six, 352. In- 
troduction of the secret ballot, 353. Progrese (^ literature and 
the drama, 354. Review of the policy of the Romans, as the 
empire increased in extent, 357. Change of character, political 
as well as moral, 360 State of the Italian allies, ii, 1. Tri- 
bunate of Caius Gracchus, 12. (See Crracehtu). Romans de- 
clare war against Jugurtha, 41. (See Jugurtha.) Appearance 
of the Cimbri, 42. Caius Marius elected consul, 56. Brings 
Jugurtha in chains to Rome, 70. Is re-elected consul, and sent 
to watch the Cimbri, 72. (See Maritui). Revival of the po- 
pular party at Rome, 75. Laws and regulations adopted under 
the administration of this party, 77 — 79. Defeat of the barba- 
rous nations by Marius at Aquse Sextise, 86 ; and by Catulus 
and Marius in Italy, 89. Sedition of Satuminus, 96. Birth of 
Julius Csesar, 105. Edict, prohibiting schools of rhetoric, 114. 
The Italian allies revolt, and demand to be enrolled |^S3(ian 
citizens, 120* Policy of the Romans, in yielding to uut tieoii^ 
sity of their affairs, %nd granting the desire of the Latins, 125. 
Romans declare war against Mithridates, king of Pontus, 135. 
Events of the war, 149 — 153. Sylla, having concluded the 
Mithridatic war, arrives in Italy, 172. Number of Roman ci- 
tizens at this period, 204. Progress of the empire, 219-p^224. 
Renewal of war with Mithridates, 226. Final rout and dis- 
persion of his army, 231, 232. Revolt of the gladiators, 237. 
Its final suppression, 244. Consulship of Pompey and Crassus, 
247. Tribunes restored to their ancient privileges, ib. Pro- 
gress of corruption, 248. Revival of the census, and numbers 
of the people, 250. Commission granted to Pompey agaipst the 
pirates, 277. Ccmclusion of the war in Pontus, 292. Siege and 
reduction of Jerusalem by Pompey, 296'-^298. Growing cor- 
ruption of the Roman officers of state, 305 — 306. General con- 
dition of the times, 314 — 319. Conspiracy of Cataline, 322. 
(See CeOaline), Further character of the times, 344 — 346. 
Prevalence of the Grreek Philosophy, 346. Arrival of Pompey 
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at Rome, and hisspkodid triumph, 369 — 372. Otntwppaiai' 
ed to the proyince of Losttania, 374. TriumTiimte xtf Caeaor^ 
Pompey and CiasmiB, 289. Consukhip of Caesar, 392 — 405. 
He is appointed to the command of Graul for five years, 409. 
(See Ctsgatf Julius). Attack made up<m Cicero by Clodias, 

420. Exile of Cicero, 429. Restoration of Cicero, iii, 37. 

Renewal of the confederacy of the Triumvirates, 58. Second 
consulate (^ Pompey and Crassus, 70. Pompey procures his ap- 
pointment to the province of Spain, 73. Crassus is appointed 
to that of Syria, t6. Csesar's command in Gaul renewed for five 
years, 75. State (^ the commonwealdi at this period, 78. Ad- 
ministration of the provinces, 81. Csesar first invades Britain^ 
92. (See Britain), Flagrant corruption and bribery prevail in 
the elections of magistrates at Rome, 121 — 122. Revolt of the 
Low Countries, 123^-129. Failure of Crassus in Mesopotamia, 
and his deadi there, 138^142. Competition for the consulate, 
144. Riots in the city, 148 — 152. Pompey elected sole Con- 
sul, ib. Motion in the Senate to recall Caesar, 206. Continued 
debates there, 207 — ^209. Intrigues in the city, 221. State of 
parties in the city and in the Senate, 230 — 238. On the alarm 
of (JJ^esar's march towards Rome, the Consul Marcellus com- 
mits his sword to Pompey, 249. The Senate passes a decree 
superseding Csesar, 257. They grant commission to the consuls 
and to Pompey, to provide for the safety of the republic, 258. 
Csesar's march towards Rome, 261. Flight of Pompey and the 
Senate, 268. (See Pompey), Caesar is named Dictator at Rome, 
340. Elected consul along with Servilius Isauricus, ib. Battle 

of Pharsalia, 389 — 395. State of Italy and of the republican 

party at this time, iv, 1 1 — 15. Battle of Thapsus, 78. Death 
of Cato, 84. Wreck of the republican party, 86. Servility of 
the Roman people, 93. Administration of Csesar, 95. His po- 
licy in managing the State, 119. Origin and progress of the 
conspiracy against him, 137. His death, 151. General con- 
sternation which follows, and tumultuary assemblies of the people, 
154. Meeting of, and debates in the Senate, which passes an 
act of oblivion, 161. Funeral of Csesar, attended with an insur- 
rection of the people, 171. Policy of Antony, 172. Appear- 
ance of Octavius Csesar, 193. Both have recourse to arms, 209. 
General aspect of affairs at this time, 213. Meeting of the Se- 
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aate, 218. Progress of Antony, and siege of Mutina, 208. (See 
Anto9^/). Coalition of Antony and Lepidus, 262. Consulate of 
Octavius, 278. (See Octavhut). State of the Eastern provinces, 
281. Coalition of Octavius^ Antony and Lepidus, forming the 
Second Triumyirate, 287. The proscription or massacre which 
follows, 289. Death and character of Cicero, 303 — 306. Se- 
vere exaction <^ taxes, 311. Antony and Octavius arrive in view 
of the republican camp near Philippi, 331. (See Brutus* CaS' 
0ius.) Immediate consequences of the event at Philippic 351. 
New partition of the empire made by Octavius and Antony, 
352. Alarm and distress in Italy, on the dispossession of the 
inhabitants to make way for the veterans, 356. Accommodation 
of Octavius and Antony widi Sextus Pompeius, 389. Policy 
of these leaders, 395.' State of the commonwealth at this pe- 
riod, ib. The titles of Senate,* People, Consul, Prsetor, become 
mere fonnalities, 398. The Tribunes alone retain a part of their 
consequence, 4fO0. War between the Triumvirs and Sextus 
Pompeius, which ends in the defeat and flight of the latter, 
404 — 423. Octavius and Antony resolve to exercise their power 
for five years longer, 412. Lepidus is stripped of any share in 

the sovereignty, 429.^ Causes of the breach between Antony 

and Octavius, v, 19. Battle of Actium, 45 — 47. Flight and, 
death of Antony, 48— -61 ; and of Cleopatra, 66. Estimate of 
(he merit and demerit of parties in the latter period of the repu* 
blic, 69. The sole sovereignty becomes vested in Octavius, 80. 
(See Octavius), Political establishment of Octavius as Emperor, 
126 — 130. His domestic establishment, 133. Extent of the em- 
pire, 134^136. Amount of the revenue unknown, 137 — 140. 
Naval and military establishments, 141 — 142. The use of the 
secret ballot prohibited in State trials, 163. The Emperor re- 
forms the list of Senators entirely according to his own pleasure, 
175. Laws to promote marriage enacted, 180 — 182. Servili- 
ty of the times, 205. Fines become necessary to enforce the 
attendance of members on the Senate, 210, 211. Innovations 
introduced with respect to criminal trials, 211. War in Pan- 
nonia, 238, .239. Roman legions cut off in Germany, 245— 
247. The right of voluntary exile is restricted, 254, 255. Ti- 
berius is associated in the empire with Augustus, 256. Death 
of Augustus, 257. Review of the reign of Augustus, 261— 
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M5t and of kb duoMtor, 2(»-*.4U[a Tibwitii iiim— 4bi 
goffwnmcnt, S71« (See Ti&irwt). Matiny. of the troop» a 
ItalMMiie, 976...4n0| okl of thw oa Ae Qenum Stufiv; 

881—88*. Review of die iinrt period IB Ae idgK ef IlberiH 
807..-^ia. Aiq[>l]eBtioiMi of penal law, 81L.«A14. 1 1 liiMi, 

eld age» e&d deedi of TflMriiM, 869....87L SuoiMrioii ef CK- 
gak to Ae eiii(»iiei 878. ImtriefiMe eitiiiotioii of the B*- 
maii RepaUic, S77« 
jRbM^ eit]roe.--Ezteiit of the dty voder Aemoiiarefayyiy ISL Jb- 
menetty of tto eomiaoo eeweiiy A, (Note). ^Wbde etty, empt 
AeCi^toiylninitliyAeGaiiliyae. RelwOdiiigof theci^,«||. 
Streets fint paved with tteBe, 887. Rome tdcen by S3Ai^'4^ 
141. T1iedtyi n fei te dbyCimieeBdlftBiii»» 157 1 eqiitiihlei^ 
158. llieCe^itolieeoeidentanybiinitdowiiylT?. JidtueCiMr 
orasmenta the eity with verkmspnUiewoikty illy lis. The 
•qoediicto pnj^cted «&d begim by Cfleaar, aie eonipleted by j^ 
tony and Oeteriniy ir, 898. The greet eonuwni aewen an 

deanaed daring Ae ndileahip of Agrippoy ▼, 88; iriio eetdbUHe 
poMie batha, •&• Hie dty ia adorned by inany pnUie boOd- 
bga in tbe tame of AtBgaataa, and mider the eye of Agrqqpaiy 
164. b orerflowed by an inondation of the Tiba-9 836. 

RnUuti ServiUiUy tribune, prc^poeea hia agrarian law, ii, 315. It 
is opposed by Cicero, 316 ; and rejected, 317. 

RuHliuSf P. being unjustly condemned, retires in virtuous ind%- 
nation to exile at Smyrna, ii, 112, 113. 

Sabmugy Titus, on account of his attachment to the family of Gr«r- 

manicus, is entrapped by the creatures of Tiberius, to utter tiea- 

aonable words, and is cut off, v, 338, 339. 
Saguniunh nogB of, by Hannibal, i, 141. 
SaUugHuSy Crispus, invested by Caeaar with tbe rank of praator, 

iv, 42. Acts under him in a military capadty, 52. Is made 

governor of die newly acquired province of Numidia, 90. 
Sarnnites, their character, i, 95. They maintain a long and arduoM 

struggle for their independence, against the Romans, •&• 
SardhuOf the sovereignty of, is acquired by the Romans from tbe 

Carthaginians, i, 129. 
Satuminusy Apuleius, the tribune, is, by a fiustum, elected a ee- 

cond time to the office of tribune, ii, 94. IVoposea aevenal pe- 
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pukur acts, 95. Is elected tribune athirdtime> 99» His death, 
101. 

Scyno, Publius Cornelius, the consul, upon hearing of Hannibal's 
march across the Alps, debarks his army at Marseilles, and 
marches against him, i, 150. Arrives at the Rhone three days 
afiter Hannibal had passed it ; therefore returns to his ships, and 
embarks for Etruria, 153. Meets Hannibal on the Ticinus, 
where his cayalry is defeated by the Spanish and African horse^ 
154. Is joined by his colleague Sempronius and his army, 156. 
The Romans are defeated by the Carthaginians, in a general 
engagement on the banks of the Trebia, 157 — 159. (See 
Hannibal). Deadi of Scipio, 185. 

Scipio Africanus, Publius Cornelius, son of the former, makes his 
appearance, i, 186. Is appointed, at the age of twenty-four, to 
the chief command of the army in Spain, 187. Takes New 
Carthage by surprise, 188. Defeats the Carthaginian army, 
which had remained in Spain afiter the departure of Hasdrubal, 
195. Returns to Rome, 196 ; and is elected Consul, 197. 
Having obtained for his province the island of Sicily, with li- 
berty to try the effect of a descent on Africa, he arrives in Si- 
cily, 199. At Syracuse, applies himself to the study of Grecian 
literature, 200. Sails for Africa, and lands at Hippo, 205. 
During the night sets fire to the Carthaginian camp at different 
places, and defeats the combined Carthaginian and Numidian 
army, 206, 207. Invests Tunis and Utica, 208. On the arri- 
val of Hannibal, raises the blockade, and advances to the plain 
of Zama, 211. Holds a personal conference widi Hannibal,' 
212. Grains a complete victory at Zama, 218 ; and dictates 
terms of peace to the Carthaginians, 220. Upon his return to 
Rome, receives the title of Africanusy 249. Passes into Asia 
agunst Antiochus king of Syria, 258. Along with his brother 
Lucius defeats the forces of Asia, 261. Having been invidi- 
ously accused at Rome, of secreting part of the treasure taken 
from Antiochus, Scipio, despising the accusation, refuses to an- 
swer it ; and, being taken ill, dies in a species of voluntary ex- 
ile, 270, 271. 

Asiaticus, Lucius Cornelius, brother of Scipio Africanus, is 

elected consul, i, 258. Totally defeats Antiochus in Asia, 261. 
Publius ^milianus, (son of ^milius Paulus, and adopted 
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gittdboa of Scqiio Afiknuii)^ k at^ointed to the ehuf tav* 
iiHnd^;uiistGardHigo»i,S2L Beduces Carthage, 325. liaeat 
«gniut As NmMntiaai in Spaia, 342. Subdnea them, 347. 
■UfMrn hk anital at SoBMy oppoifla Aa Lidsiini kw, 398, Ifia 
daath, 397. 

Natica. SeBNatietu 

Conwfiiis MetdhNy aon of Nanca, and kdMNiaJaw of Po^ 
ffjf beowniBa the ooUeagua of Pompey in the oonaakte, iii, 202. 
OmiHunids themainbodyof theannyatFlHnalky 390. After 
Aa defeat, fleea to Africa, ir, 10. ■ CoBunaBda the army of the 
lepubUc there, 39. b defeated hy Cmmt at ThapaiM, 77. In 
endeavouring to escape by aaa to E^iain, being met and bond- 
ed by aome of CcHur^a Tenek, he kilk himaelf, 89« 
A^mi, <nr Skoria, campaign of Coar <« Ae, iii, 301—326. 
Sffamtif lE^vuy aooompaniea Drosna <m hkmiation totheoiiiti- 
noaB kgiona im the Danube^ t, 273. Beoomea the confidential 
feivoorite of Tiberias, 318—324. Applies to the Enipcfiror fer 
pennksion to marry the widow of Dmaos, 328 ; hot ia amnaed 
with an ambignoiis answer, 329. BeoeiTea the higbept marks 
of fevour from Tiberias, 346.- Hie Emperor, boweyar^reaolTes .^ 

en hk rain, 348. Denoonces &m to the Saaate aa guilty of H 

treason, 351 ; who, without any inquiry, condemn him to d«ufa, -* 

353. Cruel fete of- his infant children, ib. 
Sen^proniuSy Tiberius Longus, the consul, joins his army to that 
of Scipio, in order to repel Hannibal, i, 156. Urges on a ge- 
neral engagement, and is defeated by the Carthaginians on the 
banks of the Trebia, 158. 
— — — — the Roman proconsul, defeated in Spain by the natives, 

i, 242. His death, ib. T 

SencUey account of the, under the monarchy, i, 6. Under the aris- 
tocracy, 17. Restored afiter the usurpation of the decemvirs, 
48. Review of the constitution of the Senate, 78. Extent of 
their powers, 84. Influence as administrators of the treasury, I 

87, (Note). Secrecy and dispatch of the Senate, 307. Charac- a 

ter of, in the progress of the republic, 361. The Senate k re- 
duced to a mere form, ii, 97. Regains the ascendant, 107. Se- 
nate-house burnt by the people, on occasion of the murder 0£ 
Clodius, iii, 148. Upon the approach of Csesar and hk army, 
the Senate leaves Rome, 268. Is represented at Tbeasalonica « 



■ 
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by 200 members, 345. Account of the Senate whidli met at 
Utica, iv, 39. The Senate at Rome comes to be entirely mo- 
delled by Augustus, y, 174, 175. Undergoes a continual decay 
192. To procure a quorum, the fines for non-attendance are 
increased, 205. Complete degradation of the Senate in the reign 
of Tiberius, 357. 

Serixyrius harbours the Marian party in Spain, ii, 212. Defeats 
Pompey, 217. Is betrayed and assassinated by his own attend- 
ants, and the party finally suppressed, ib. 

Sewers, -common, immensity of those at Rome, and conjectures 
respecting their antiquity, i, 13, (Note). 

SeocHuSy Publius, the first Rebeian raised to the dignity of consul, 
i,78. 

Sicoris, See Segra, 

Sigomusy correction of a passage in his treatise De antiqua Jure 
Italic, i, 8d, (Note.) 

Sicily y the Romans succeed, in the first Punic war, in displacing 
the Carthaginians, and themselves getting footing in, i, 121. Re- 
duction of Syracuse, 194.* Revolt of the slaves, 349. Another 
revolt, ii, 83. Sicily becomes the refuge of Pompeius Sextus, 
iv, 367. Campaign of Octavius in it, 416 — 422. Defeat of 
Pompey's fleet near Naulochus, and his flight from Sicily, 423. 

JSilver, first coined by the Romans, (U. C. 485.) i, 99. 

SipyluSy Mountains of, defeat of Antiochus by the Romans at the, 
i, 260. 

Sophonit^y daughter of Hasdrubal, stipulates with her lover the 
king of Numidia, to aid the Carthaginians against the Romans, 
i, 202, 203. 

Spainy ancient natives of, their character, i, 137. Hamilcar, the 
Carthaginian, forms a settlement in Spain, 138. (See Hannibal) 
*Scipio Africanus appointed to command the Romans in Spain, 
186. Sempronius the proconsul defeated in Spain, 242. Ph>- 
gress of the Romans in the conquest of Spain, 266. Further 
progress, 337. • Divided into Western and Eastern provinces, 
ib. Reduction of Lusitantia, the western province, 340 ; and 
of Numantia, a principal stronghold in the Eastern province, 
347. Pompey sent against Sertorius in Spain, ii, 215. (See 
Sertorius). State of Spain under the government of Pompey, 
iii, 297, 298. Several warlike cantons still retain their indepen- 
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Simnilh in Romni outwoilEi, wtnt, lii, 180. 
J lb fai, jccaimt of tfair pfi M ^ ' * — » ^^^ lnM» pwifitart it R iMg | 
ii, 849-^1. 

ooBdiMkA of Ae WW widi lh» LMiM» ii» lao. 

fl^pfetwi^ coMwl, k leBl ID Ac idirf of ^ 
Bimdott, i, SSL 

J Pdbfiii% triboae, hk tmlNiloiit duoMlar, ii, 185. Hk 

detth, 148. 

Ajwij^lMgiy kws of Ae BoaHaH» iwMrki oh dio^ i, 897. Thmm 
kwB are leiriTiedy 855. Fordierteooviit of thorn, i, 8& 
tMy regaktkai of JTvlnB Canr, if, 188. 

Ayterj^Mbu, gfooi, of iho aacient BomaiM, ^ 887 ft 800. 

Sj ^ OO f the QniBoiory joini Bfarim in Afite, to praoocHo Aa 
■gainst Jugintiia, ii» 60. Goos to Ao cottrt H BoeAiai, kkg 
of Manritaniiy wlio oeisea JugurAa, and dofifen Um iqp to 
him, 66, 67. Is oleeted IVetoTy 118. Is afterwards oent into 
Asia, to restore Ariarathes to the kingdom of Cappadoeia, 114i. 
Is elected consul, 131. Prepares for war wiA Afitliridates king 
of Pontus, 132. Is recalled, through the intrigues of Marios, 
138. Resolves to mardi in a hostile manuM' to Rome^ '189. 
Takes Ae citf, 141. The trauhles at Rome being coa ap oa e d, 
sets out for Asia, 145. Takes AAens, after a siege and bk>dc« 
ide, 149. Defeats Ae army of Mitfaridates near Cheraaaa, 150; 
and again at Orchomenos, 152. Receives Ae submiaaioii of 
Mthridates, 168. Sets sail for Italy, 172. Arrives and defeats 
Norbanus Ae consul, 175. Defeats ako Ae yoaii|^ Marioa near 
IVsnest^, 178. Enton Ae city, 179. Roots Ae Marian party, 
181. Orders a massacre, 181. IVocnres hk nominatioii as Dic- 
tator, 187. Hk policy, in conferring land pr o perty in Italy on 
hk soldiers ; and in enfrandusing a body of ten thoosand akfes 
at Rome, 190. Reforms in Ae oommonweahh introduced by 
him, 191, 192. Holds triumphs for Ins victories in Ann and 
Greece, 194. Resigns Ae dictatorship, 199. Hk diaracter. 
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&c. ib» ; Death, 201 ; and obsequies, 202. His character con- 
trasted with that (^ Julius Caesar, iv, 124-**128* 

SyphaXf king of Numidia, influenced by his love of Sophonisba, 
joins with the Carthaginians against the Romans, i, 203. By 
this means, loses his throne, 207. 

Sffpylusy mountains of. See Sipylus* 

Syria. (See Antiockus, Demetrius. Gabimus. Crassus.) Becomes 
a Roman province, ii, 292. The dependencies of Judea in Pales- 
tine and Celesyria are annexed to it, 299. Is invaded by the 
Parthians, iv, 394. They are defeated by Venttdins, 395. 

Tables, twelve, of the Roman law, prepared by the decemvirs, i, 
43. Remarks on the clause by which a father may sell his 
child, ib. (Note.) 

Tapsusy battle of. See 21kapsus* 

Tarenium, the city of, implies to Pjnrrhus for protection against 
the Romans, i, 96. Pyrrhus marches an army into Italy, t^. 
But having retired, Tarentum at last falls into the hands of the 
Romans, ib. 

Tecinusy action on the, between Pubiius Scipio and Hannibal, i, 
154. 

Tectosages. See Cimbri. 

Temple at Jerusalem, besieged and reduced by Pompey, who en- 
ters the Sanctum Sanctorum, ii, 297, 298. 

Teutones. See Cimbru 

ThapsuSy battle (^, between Csesar and Metellus Scipio, iv, 77-80. 

Theairey at Rome, condemned by the Senate, as likely to become a 
source of corruption, i, 355. Theatre of Pompey opened, iii, 72. 

ThermopylcBy battle of, in which Antiochus is defeated by the Ro- 

. mans, i, 257. 

Thessalyy campaign of Pompey and Caesar in, iii, 345 — 395. 

Tkrcisimenusy lake, defeat of the Romans by Hannibal, on, i, 164. 

Tiberius Claudius Nero, being stepson V>f Augustus, is allowed to 
sue for the coiisulatie five years before the legal age, v, 154. 
Holds the office of Quaestor, »&. Is sent widi a commission to 
Armenia, 171. £lected Praetor, 174. On the death of Agrippa, 
is advanced to the confidence of the emperor, 199 ; and marries 
his daughter Julia, 200. Falling into disgrace widi the empe- 
ror, retires to the island of Rhodes, 219. Is recalled; and, upon 
the death of both the young Caesars, Caius and Lucius, is adopt- 




•d bjr dw omiMmir, 980* Heduiw *> ImAktiimikDtbmikf 
S48»M4. llielribiiiiilttapoviwrkpidoig^ 

. ftf yawfi, 268<.H8 m MMcirted wilh AJugutHmm the wjim 
856. Seta oul for Tlthntiiij and mMCcamftiKmdhj dMi owp ji 
Tor to BeiwTeiitiimy tft.; who dies mhiBHay bod^to Bone^ 
257. Upon the demiae of the BmpcwMr, TihiiiiM inrtontty <#* 

. mimee die reins of fovwDinent^ 871. FatB to ^idmA A(gnfif$, 
the ■unrifing gruidton of AugOBtm^ t&. . Saide. hie mm foa 
Dnnne to soothe the diiemitinte «f; the acBif in Bnoi^ 
—280.. OMnclBr sad mannteee|</I1h6rin% 288-.'^4886 ; abe 
313—328. Becomes yeiy jesloos and distnislliily 885, 888. 

r' BetJiea UnaBy fipoin Rome, :aad fijces Me resi d e e oe in Ae iJsnl 
^ Capeett, 888. Aeeosei AgrippinA aad.her- eUest eon She 
before the Senate, the former of haughtiness and stuHbocBnesiy 
the ktter of lewdness, 34p2.. The Senate debiy fo# n tiaiethe 

' eonsidemdim of so strange a diaig% 848 ; but,' en oogges- 
tipn> of the Emperor, banish 4Jieti,SMi» ISbdrineoeBbn 
highest mailu of fovour on Sejanus^ 847 ; but, with crael d»- 
plicity, effiwts his rain, 850—353. His cnielly inciiMSs with 
his age, 8dl» 368, His ediouslifo in priwite» 86& His dsed^ 
87L 

T^iberius Gracchus. See Ghracckus. 

Tigr€mesy king of Armenia, refuses to deliver up Mithridates te 
the Romans, ii, 254. Is defeated by Lucullus, 256. Is again 
defeated, 257. Applies for aid, to Arsaces, king of Parthie, 258. 
His son rebelliflg against him, Tigranes casta himself on die 
mercy of Pompey, 288. . 

Torre de Patria, supposed to be the place of the retirement and 
deadi <^ Scipio Africanus, ^ 271, (Note). 

Treasury f public, directly under the administration of die Senate, 
i, 84, & 87, (Note). 

TrAitty defeat of the Romans by Hannibal on die banks of ths^ I, 
158. 

TridUy Criminal, regulations respecting, introduced by Pompey, 
iii, 153. Important innovation by Augustus, t, 211, 212. 

TriarH^ body of reserve, or third orderin the original Roman le* 
gion, i, 91. 

Tribesy account of this division of die Roman Gitiaens, i, 8« 

— »— i of the city, notice of, i, 365. 
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TVUmne, the dBBoe o^ fint ii^tuted, i, 25. Nature of it ^Xfima- 
ed,26. The peT80ii8>oftkeTiiliiine8 held iaviolaUeyS'ik Their 
sumber fixed at ten, 28. Great abuses take place in the extr- 
cise of the tribwutian power, ii, 136. fiestraints imposed by 
the constitutioH of Syllai 192. These removed by Pompey, 
2*7. 

Tnbunety Military, with consular poww, Fiebeiaiis admitted tci 
be elected, i, 53. 

7Wt<mj9^, institution and nature of the, i, 10 and 60. 

Tnummrate^ combination of Caesar, Pompey and Crassus so call- 
ed, ii, 390. They renew their confederacy, iii, 58. (See CV^ 

9ar. Pompey. Crassus), Second Triumvirate, Octavius, 

AnUmy and Lepidus, atrocity of the articles of thehr agreement, 
iv. 287. Character of each, 291^292. (See CMmms. Anio- 
vy* Lepidtis), 

Uticoy in Africa, becomes the station of Cato afitor the battle of 
Pharsalia, iv, 19. Consternation which prevails after the defeat 
of Metellus Scipio at Thapsus, 81. Death and character of Ca- 
to, 83 — 85. Csesar takes possession of the town, 86. 

Uxdlodunum^ a fortress in Gaul, is besieged and reduced by Csesar, 
iU, 219. 

VzUoy in Afnca, besieged by Caesar, iv, 62. The siege is nused, 
69. 

Valerius^ Manius, brother of Poplicola, is chosen Dictator, i, 23. 
VctrrOy C. Terentius, elected to the consulship along widi iBmi- 

lius Paulus, i, 171. Being sent widi ^milius against Hannibal^ 

Varre is eager to give the Carthaginians battle at Cannae, 172; 

is defeated 176 ; yet honourably received at Rome, 179. 
■ appointed by Pompey one of his lieutenants in Spain, iii, 

297. 
VeiOy the ancient city of, supposed to be the present Isola Far-^ 

nese, i, 62. Is besi^ed for ten years ; reduced, and its citizens 

enslaved, by the Romans, 63. 
VelUes, or light-armed infantry, their service, i, 91, 
Veneficium, name for the statutory crime of poisoning, i, 299. 
Ventidiusy the lieutenant of Antony, defeats the P^hians, and 
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CBpds diem from Syria, which they had inTadedy ir, 395. In 
cOBse^uencey is honoured with a triumph at Rome, t, 7. 

yercmgefarix heads the Gauls in oppodng Casear, iii, 168. Vari- 
ous events of the war, 169 — 199. Hia caraby is routed by 
Caesar's body of German horse, 186. He ia surrounded and 
cooped up by the Romans at Alesia, 187. Comiua, another 
Gaulish leader, advances to relieve him, 193 ; but both are 
routed by Csesar, 197. Is cruelly led in chains at the triumph 
of Csesar, and afterwards put to deadi, iv, 98. 

Vespasian raised to the sovereignty, v, 388. 

VettiuSy hia supposed conspiracy against Pompey, ii, 417, 418. 
His death, 418. 

Vinaihes defends Lusitania for ten years against the Romam, 
but is at last assassinated, i, 340. 

Virgilius. See Maro. 

Virginia is killed by her own father, to prevent her dishonour by 
Appius Claudius, one of the usurping dec^mvins, i^ 48. 

XanUppuSy the Spartan, leads on the Carthaginians against the 
Roman army in Africa, and totally routs it, i, 119. He imme- 
diately retires from Carthage, in order to avoid the effects of 
the envy which his success and great services to the state would 
excite, 120, (Note). 

XarU/iiLSy storm of, by Brutus, iv, 320. Desperation of the inha- 
bitants, who, rather than submit, choose to perish by their own 
hands, 321. 

Zamtty plain of, the Roman army under Scipio Africanus, and the 
Carthaginian army under Hannibal, meet on the, i, 211. Great 
battle of Zama, 215—219. 
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